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Dear Dr. Stinnett: Any conference that can provoke as 
thoughtful and constructive a letter as the 
one from Professor Borrowman is bound to 
have been a stimulating and fruitful one. 
The Dialogue for A Spring Evening has 
several points in it that are a good basis for 


My enthusiastic congratulations on the 
September 1959 issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education! This is certainly an 
exceptionally fine issue. 

Usually I can get through a magazine ee 
rather quickly by reading one story of par- reflective thinking. ; —- 
ticular interest, skimming through a few I was very interested in Dick Miller's 
others and ignoring the rest. In the case of analysis of Vesw pos of Admiral Rickover. 
Volume X, Number 3 of your publication I Would reprints of this analysis be available? 
found I had to keep the thing in hand for I will share this OPT with the other mem- 
several days in order to have opportunity to bers of the ; professional staff” of the De- 
read several of the articles carefully. fense Commission. 

I felt that the Editorial Comments were Richard B. Kennan 
very much to the point and remarkably well Secretary 
written. I was delighted that Professor National Commission on the Defense of 





Pearce was as vigorous and forthright in his Democracy Through Education 
statement. National Education Association 
The Campus School 


Even though I do not have even the shadow of any authority to do anything about the 
present status of campus schools in the United States, may I pose a few questions for 
our consideration: 

Can the expense of a campus school be justified unless it is being used as distinctly an 
experimental or truly a laboratory school? By this I mean a school in which systematic 
educational experimentation is being carried on by highly qualified members of the 


faculty. 
Can a campus school be justified simply as a demonstration school? Is it realistic as ) 
such? 
Can a campus school be justified as a convenient place for the observation of instruc- 
tion or for participation in the operation of the classroom? 
Are the members of the faculty of campus schools a definite asset in the teacher edu- 
cation programs of most institutions? , 
May I say that my most intimate knowledge of campus schools has been gained in a 
state which maintains a beautiful campus school at each of its colleges for the education : 
of teachers.—John B. Whitelaw, “The Curriculum in Teacher Education: Estimate and 
Projection,” address presented before the Annual Conference of the National Association I 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, University of Kansas, Lawrence, As 
Kansas, June 22, 1959. e 
S 
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Editorial Comments 


New Horizons in Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


Tue special one-year project of The Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, authorized by 
the National Education Association and 
supported with a special NEA grant of 
$50,000, to revise the goals of the Profes- 
sional Standards Movement in Teaching, is 
both timely and challenging. New times and 
new tasks clearly point to the need for a 
projection of an image of what the teaching 
profession must be a decade, or two decades, 
hence. 


Dr. Margaret Lindsey, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been secured on a leave of ab- 
sence to direct the one-year project. Five 
committees of six persons each, one in each 
area of the Commission's assigned responsi- 
bility (selection, preparation, certification, 
accreditation, and advancement of profes- 
sional standards) have been selected to guide 
the development of the project. At the end, 
it is expected that the project will spell out 
a concept of what we ought to be as a pro- 
fession and the things we must do to achieve 
this concept, in terms of the services which 
will be demanded of us. In short, it is ex- 
pected (or hoped) that the project will 
derive an intellectual rationale for a stepped- 
up Professional Standards Movement in 
Teaching, and that an action program for 
the full and speedy implementation of this 
rationale will be detailed. 


Maximum value from the project can be 
realized only by a two-way communication 
between those selected to serve directly in 
its development and the practitioners—the 
total profession in the field. The basic thesis 
of the TEPS Movement is that every mem- 
ber of the profession has the right—and shall 
have the opportunity—to participate in policy 
determination. NCTEPS will, therefore, use 
every possible means of obtaining this es- 
sential two-way communication. 


Why this project now? NCTEPS’ answer 
to this question is contained in the memo- 
randum proposing the project to the NEA: 


The NCTEPS, at its meeting last August, 
proposed a comprehensive action program in 
the area of its assigned responsibility, which 
in reality embraces a “new horizons” move- 
ment in teaching. This proposal was further 
refined at the Commission’s February meeting. 

While the proposal, as originally conceived, 
contemplated a four- or five-year developmental 
period, after mature consideration we are con- 
vinced that a number of significant and coa- 
lescing factors dictate that the proposal be 
developed as soon as possible. This considera 
tion impels NCTEPS to suggest the proposal as 
one of the “special projects” to which the NEA 
is now committed on the basis of one-year ap 
propriations 


In brief, the proposed action program is that 
NCTEPS, through selection of special subcom 
mittees, would develop definitive pronounce- 
ments in the areas of its assigned responsibilities 
which would serve as a sort of blueprint, char- 
ter, conceptual design, pattern for action, or 
guideiine—whatever seems to be the appro 
priate phraseology—for development of action 
programs, at the national, state, and local levels 
by TEPS and other professional organizations, 
toward the complete professionalization — of 
teaching [he Commission has, from time to 
time, developed and published policy statements 
in these areas. But most, if not all, are now 
outmoded. Drastically revised, perhaps wholly 
new concepts, consonant with a new educational 
climate in America, with appropriate suggested 
action programs to implement the new concepts, 
need to be developed now. 


[hese would be comprehensive policy state- 
ments for action in the following assigned areas 


1. Selective recruitment, admission, and re- 

tention of teacher-education students. 

The education of teachers (preservice and 

inservice) . 

3. Teacher certification and assignment. 

#4. Accreditation of teacher-education insti- 
tutions. 


». Advancement of professional standards. 
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The development quickly (within a year) of 
an authoritative statement in each of these areas, 
which would in effect be a declaration of policy 
and action by the teaching profession, could 
capitalize upon emerging trends and a growing 
public climate which must not be allowed to be 
dissipated by inertia. For example, there is 
currently an almost universal clamor for an 
elevated quality of teaching, which is to say, for 
higher standards. This year at least 40 states 
will have achieved the degree-level requirement 
for beginning teachers. There is already un- 
derway a vigorous partnership movement to 
improve teacher education (The Second Bowling 
Green Conference, The Kansas Conference, and 
the 1960 National TEPS Conference). There is 
nationwide concern about the teacher shortage 
and interest in teacher recruitment. And there 
is now rather general acceptance of the notion 
that vastly increased sums must be allotted to 
education from all sources. It behooves the 
teaching profession to be ready to capitalize on 
these favorable factors now, to be ready to pro- 
pose and support a vigorous program aimed at 
providing the quality in teaching and in educa- 
tion which the public climate obviously is ex- 
hibting a growing willingness to support. For 
the profession not to have a concerted, aggres- 
sive, and feasible plan ready is to invite division, 
confusion, and a diminution of public interest. 
Moreover, not to do so would inevitably invite 
external forces to propose their own solutions 
of what are basically problems of professional 
concern. 

Thus, it is suggested, instead of a leisurely 
development of the Commission's proposed ac- 
tion program over a period of four or five years, 
that this development be concentrated in the 
ensuing fiscal year, under a special project ap- 
propriation from the NEA. 


To elaborate upon the timeliness and the 
pressing need for defining new horizons in 
the TEPS Movement, we suggest two major 
considerations: (1) We have come to an 
end, or are caught up in the ending cur- 
rents of an era in education and in teacher 
education in the United States (and per- 
haps in the world); (2) we have come to 
an end of the beginning of the TEPS Move- 
ment, the basic, unalterable idea of which 
is that the teaching profession (as with all 
recognized professions) is the arbiter and 
determiner of its own destiny, its own status, 
its own quality of service. 


With respect to the first, this is the most 
difficult to catalogue or to characterize. Eras 
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do not end cataclysmically (with the possible 
exception of the one ending at Hiroshima). 
All endings and new beginnings of eras in 
human affairs are a mixture of indeterminate 
lingerings and imperceptible emergings. 
Moreover, it is next to impossible to define 
in precise terms an era that is waning or 
one that is emerging. As a rough characteri- 
zation of the ending era in education, one 
might say that it is the culmination of an 
intellectual revolution or renaissance which 
has been in process for a century or so. 
Also, one might characterize it as an era of 
extensiveness in education in which we have 
had to be obsessed with the quantitative 
factors—ever growing efforts to provide the 
physical facilities and teachers for a system 
of mass education, of getting all the children 
of all the people in school. The era that 
is emerging, obviously, will be one of greater 
intensiveness in education—ever growing con- 
cern with the qualitative. To be sure, there 
will continue to be concern for functional 
education, but it is now apparent that the 
simple, functional aspects of a continent, an 
economy, and a society largely geared to ex- 
ploitation of the abundant resources of the 
land, are giving way to demands for human 
talents at much higher levels of skill. Fifty 
years ago 15 to 20 per cent of our total 
working force were unskilled laborers and 
only about 3 per cent were professional 
workers. In another decade these proportions 
will be almost exactly reversed. The im- 
plications for the tasks of education are 
quite clear. And the implications for the 
TEPS Movement are equally clear. 

With respect to the second, that of auton- 
omy for the profession, it is evident that we 
have not yet achieved this. The evolutionary 
process is underway, but its pace is alto- 
gether too measured. We must accelerate 
this development by the increased participa- 
tion of the total profession. It is an idle hope 
that some other group will confer autonomy 
upon us; we must do this ourselves. 

This is no time for the profession to be 
timid in what it seeks to define as an image 
of itself as it ought to be and can be. 
Nothing will be gained by restating, in 
whatever new forms, all or any of the old 
shibboleths which we have lived with on a 
day-to-day or year-by-year basis, in the hope 
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that a miracle of public acclaim will some- 
how, at long last, wipe these out. 

In stating some issues along this line to 
the group working on the project we present 
the following: 


1. Shall we seek to justify and validate the 
slow, plodding, pedestrian pace of past 
efforts to professionalize teaching—with its 
hodge-podge of expedients, compromises, and 
contradictory procedures—hoping that time 
will, by some fortuitous concourse of events 
and public generosity, somehow, down the 
years, somewhere—put together the ideal 
components of a great profession? Or shall 
we, as was the case with medicine in 1910, 
make a clean-cut break with the past, keep- 
ing and enlarging upon that which has 
proved its value, but cutting with incisive 
scalpels at that which can be clearly iden- 
tified as deceptive malignancies? 

There must, of course, be both a practical 
approach and an idealistic approach. But 
the latter (idealistic) approach should not 
be minimized or obscured by our falling into 
the easy trap of futilely struggling to set 
aright the years and their attendant ob- 
solescences—out of which, by the pressures of 
progress, the bottom has forever fallen. 


2. Autonomy for the profession (which is 
another way of saying freedom for the pro- 
fession) is an easy and satisfying phrase to 
mouth—in fact, it is the basic thesis of the 
TEPS Movement. But what is its precise 
meaning? Does autonomy for a public pro- 
fession differ from that of a private one? 
How should policy for such a thesis be de- 
veloped, acted upon, and enforced? 
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3. Should we seek to enunciate now, for 
speedy adoption and enforcement, the prin- 
ciple (which every evidence indicates as a 
coming reality and a necessity somewhere out 
ahead) of a minimum of five years of college 
preparation for beginning teachers, either in 
the pure sense or in conjunction with a 
sound internship program? 

4. Should we vigorously restate and rein- 
force and defend (with definitions of the 
meaning) the principle already accepted for 
other professions that there should be a 
strong autonomous professional unit for 
teacher education in our colleges and uni- 
versities? 

5. Should we attempt to assure and safe- 
guard frontier gropings, research, and prac- 
tices by defining the criteria, operational 
procedures, and sponsorship under which 
pilot, scientific experimentation in the TEPS 
area of assigned responsibility would re- 
ceive the sanction and the support of the 
profession, and by which the profession can 
be protected from the results of showy 
demonstrations, authoritarian edicts, and 
actual or potential charlatanism? 

6. Should we vigorously spell out which 
concerns in these areas of responsibility are 
strictly and exclusively professional; which, 
if any, are lay; and which, if any, are joint, 
with a clear delineation of modus operandi? 

7. Can we develop this project in such 
a way as to get the profession off the dead 
center of a continuing defensive posture 
and headed toward a positive program which, 
inherently, will be an adequate answer to 


the critics? T.M:S. 





No Great Concern 


Traditionally, the graduate schools producing doctorates have not shown great concern 
about the competence of these graduates as potential college teachers. As recently as 
two years ago a nation-wide investigation brought to light the fact that the authorities 
in some of the leading graduate schools did not know what happened, occupationally, to 
those persons who had foregone as much as two or even three years of productivity to 
take the courses and meet the other requirements prescribed for the degree. Strange as it 
may seem, some graduate deans did not have at hand the information necessary for the 
effective counseling of a graduate student if such counseling included a clear picture of 
the occupations claiming graduates who had pursued the program contemplated by the 
student being counseled.—Ray C. Maul, “Will New College Teachers Be Adequately Pre- 
pared?” THe EpucaTIONAL Recorb, October 1959, p. 329. 








John R. Rogers 


The Avocational Teacher: 
A Professional Problem 


| wprvipuaLs who do not devote full 
time to their primary vocation are not 
exclusively peculiar to teaching: witness 
the lawyer-businessman, the insurance 
agent-realtor, the physician-druggist, or 
even the physician-automobile dealer. 
Probably no vocation can boast that 
every one of its practitioners devotes his 
full professional attention to that calling 
alone. It is even highly debatable wheth- 
er exclusive adherence to a single vocation 
is desirable per se. The legal-medical 
expert and the specialized lawyer-ac- 
countant, for example, render highly 
desirable services which would be un- 
available unless professional lines were 
sometimes crossed. 

As a general rule, however, the neither- 
fish-nor-fowl dualist constitutes an un- 
professional threat to both callings in 
which he dabbles. Teaching, particular- 
ly, suffers from the cumulative effects of 
this semi-professional or avocational 
activity. In order to give this article 
focus, the semi-professional or avocational 
teacher may be defined as one who 
teaches, but considers teaching a second- 
ary occupation. There is the farmer- 
teacher, the preacher-teacher, the insur- 
ance-man-teacher, and the housewife- 
teacher. There is even the bartender- 
teacher. 

At this point, it is necessary to point 
out that there are excellent and highly 
professional teachers to be found in each 
of the categories listed. It is entirely 


Teaching is a full-time job. 


possible for a man to be an outstanding 
teacher and to operate a small farm on 
the side. He may even be a better teacher 
because of his avocational hobby. His 
morale, his mental health, and his phys- 
ical well-being may all be enhanced 
through his spare-time role as an avoca- 
tional agronomist. Similarly, the teacher 
who sells insurance in his spare time may 
be a better teacher as a result of the 
human-and-business insights which can 
grow out of his efforts. Certainly, it is 
possible for a housewife to be an excellent 
teacher, a good mother, a devoted wife, 
and an efficient housekeeper all at the 
same time. Her domestic experiences 
and responsibilities may even enhance 
her worth as a classroom teacher. 


Professional Status Threatened 


The prominence of the word “may” 
in the preceding paragraph suggests that 
no hard and fast rule may be laid down 
for distinguishing between the teacher- 
avocationist and the avocationist-teacher. 
Yet, the distinction is an all-important 
one. Perhaps a guiding generalization 
may be developed through the citation 
of several specific examples. 

When the teacher-farmer, for instance, 
develops an interest in the product of 
his land which rivals his interest in the 
product of his classroom, his status as a 


Dr. Rogers is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, The University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 
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professional teacher is threatened. When 
the teacher-insurance man finds actuarial 
tables more interesting than school re- 
ports, it is time for him to give serious 
thought to the ethical desirability of 
withdrawing from teaching entirely. And 
when the teacher-housewife discovers 
that her real motivation for teaching is 
to secure money for a new rug or new 
draperies for the living room, she no 
longer deserves the title of professional 
teacher. 

When these points are reached, the 
avocational teacher becomes a_profes- 
sional problem. The magnitude of the 
problem is clearly illustrated by a recent 
actual incident. Seven teachers were 
drinking coffee around a table in the 
school cafeteria during their mid-morn- 
ing break when one of them raised an 
academic question: “What would you 
do if, in spite of rising prices and a bur- 
geoning economy, the board of education 
arbitrarily cut all salaries in the system 
by 25 per cent?”” The seven coffee drink- 
ers were polled individually. One of 
them said that he would resign immedi- 
ately. Two of them said that they would 
first attempt to deal with the board 
through an organized delegation; if this 
were of no avail, they would resign. The 
remaining four indicated, in effect, that 
they would do nothing. One of them 
voiced the opinion that they could not 
“afford” to precipitate a crisis. Elemen- 
tary analysis of the factors which made 
it impossible for this teacher to “afford” 
the luxury of standing up for her profes- 
sional rights revealed that to do so would 
other business interests in her family. 

For the purpose of this article, it is 
highly significant that each of the four 
teachers who could “afford” to do nothing 
in the situation suggested, fits the de- 
scription of avocational teacher under 
one of the categories previously described. 

There is no way of ascertaining how 
many avocational teachers there are in 
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the ranks of the 1,200,000 people in class- 
room positions. Four of seven, or 57 per 
cent, of the teachers who figured in the 
incident recounted in the previous para- 
graph were avocational. Without sug- 
gesting that this ratio would hold true 
on a national scale, it may be stated 
conservatively that there are many thou- 
sands of avocational teachers in America’s 
classrooms. 


Conflict of Interest 


Granted that the problem of the avo- 
cational teacher is widespread, is it a 
serious one? The answer is an unequiv- 
ocal “Yes.” And this affirmative answer 
embodies many ramifications. One of 
the most obvious of these is to be found 
in the simple fact that the classroom is, 
by definition, secondary in the life of the 
avocational teacher. At best, it comes 
first after some other primary interest; at 
worst, it comes far down the line of 
several interests. 

And conflict of interest constitutes just 
as serious a problem here as it does in 
other, more publicized, areas. When one 
teacher cannot “afford” to stand up and 
be counted when some professional prin- 
ciple is at stake because to do so might 
have an adverse effect on some other 
interest, the profession is weakened. If 
57 per cent of the teachers are victims of 
conflict-of-interest pressures, the profes- 
sion itself, our schools, the children in 
our schools, and the American education- 
al system in general are all in serious 
jeopardy because avocational teaching 
remains unregulated and unchecked. 

It is an easy task to build up a case 
against avocational teaching. No right- 
thinking person—either in, or out of the 
profession—would seriously argue that 
avocational teaching is desirable when it 
results in the abrogation by the avoca- 
tionist of principles which he should 
uphold as a professional. 

When the farmer-teacher refuses to 
champion a needed school building pro- 
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gram because it would result in a higher 
tax bill on his farm, he should resign 
his position as a teacher. 

When the preacher-teacher finds that 
he has come to regard his teaching as a 
meal ticket for the support of what he 
regards as his more important mission 
in the church, he should resign his posi- 
tion as a teacher. 

When the insurance-man-teacher hesi- 
tates to speak out in favor of what he 
knows to be needed curriculum reforms 
because he is aware that a positive stand 
on any controversial issue may alienate 
some potential insurance clients, he 
should resign his position as a teacher. 

When the housewife-teacher' becomes 
a professional liability to dedicated 





* The writer wishes to make it clear that he 
holds no brief against married women teachers 
per se. Marital status bears no causative rela- 
tionship to professionalism. Many married 
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teachers because her sole interest in 
teaching is to secure money for new 
draperies and a carpet for her living 
room, she should resign her position as a 
teacher. 

The list could be extended endlessly. 
Much redundancy can be avoided, how- 
ever, by postulating the generalization 
that the teaching profession has no place 
for the avocationist. Teaching is an 
arduous, full-time job and the responsi- 
bilities and obligations that its effective 
practice entails demand all of the best 
that the highest caliber people have to 
offer. Their united professional efforts 
must not be sabotaged by the laissez- 
faire indifference of the semi-professional 
avocationist. 


teachers are highly professional; some are not. 
Many single teachers are highly professional; 
some are not. Avocationists are found in the 
ranks of both. 





How to Strengthen Selection 


e There should be one person on each campus with delegated authority and allotted 
time to assume major responsibility for co-ordination of the selection program. . . 

e Each college should develop a central records system. . . . 

e Faculty members should be expected to participate in the selection process. . . . 

e A self-study should be undertaken in each college. . . . 

e In the accreditation and review of teacher-education institutions greater emphasis 
should be placed upon adequate programs of selection and retention. . . . 


e... colleges . 


recent graduates who were accepted for teaching positions in the state. 


. should undertake a co-operative study of the level of ability of 


(Sponsorship of 


such a study might come from the state [committee] on teacher education and professional 


standards.) 
e ...colleges... 


it relates in general ability and other factors. 


should undertake a co-operative study of persistence in teaching as 


.. —William H. Edson and Don Davies, 


“Object: Quality Teaching,” MINNESOTA JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, May 1959, p. 24. 





Equality of Opportunity 


The final aspect of student awareness is that leading to an understanding of and a 
dedication to the concept of equality of opportunity. It is an all-enveloping aspect of 
education, surrounding the others and giving force and motivation to them. It is very 
personal and differs for every man. But as the American student recognizes his own 
potential and the opportunity democracy affords him to reach that potential, so he 
must be equally aware of how precious is this same concept for his fellow men all over 
the world. . . —Samuel B. Gould, ANtiocH Notes 36:5; January 1959. 














William P. Holden 


The Master of Arts in Teaching 


at Yale, 1951-58 


O NE of the many attempts to improve 
the quality, as well as to increase the 
number, of secondary school teachers in 
the United States has been the Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program, a graduate 
year of study in subject-matter and in 
The origin of 
was in an 


professional education. 
the Yale M.A.T. program 
evolving concept of the function of the 
independent university in professional 
education. 

Before 1952 the Yale Department of 
Education had offered a Ph.D. within 
the Graduate School. The intention of 
the Department was to produce teachers 
and scholars of education at the uni- 
versity level and school administrators 
such as principals, superintendents, and 
oficials in governmental departments of 
education. Almost all of the candidates 
who came to Yale had already had some 
experience and were older than the 
average graduate student. The M.A.T., 
by contrast, was to produce teachers, 
and particularly teachers for the public 
secondary schools. There was to be no 
preparation for administration, and 
there was to be an emphasis on subject. 
Perhaps the chief differences between the 
candidate in the Department of Edu- 
cation and in the M.A.T. was the in- 
tensive undergraduate preparation of the 
latter in the subject which he intended 
to teach, and the additional training in 
that subject at the graduate level. 

The Yale program, started in 1951,! 

2 All facts are from the records of the Yale 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 127 Hall 
of Graduate Studies, Yale University. 


operated, after much experimentation, 
on three levels. These were the en- 
couragement of undergraduates at Yale 
to enter the teaching profession either 
through the Yale M.A.T. or a similar 
program; advanced training for the 
future teacher in subject and in profes- 
sional education during the graduate 
year; and help through annual con- 
ferences, summer programs, and consul- 
tation, to secondary teachers already in 
the profession. On the first level, two 
undergraduate courses gave the student 
accounts of education both as a philo- 
sophical event and as a fact of society. 
“Basic Concepts in Education,” intended 
for juniors, was directed by a member of 
the philosophy department, and con- 
sidered, to quote the M.A.T. catalogue, 

the nature of man, society, and 
reality in theories of education.” In- 
structors from other departments such 
as history, English, education, and the 
social studies participated. A second 
course, “Education in American Society,” 
open to seniors, was also taught by a 
multiple faculty, but the stress was on 
the contributions of psychology and the 
social studies to an understanding of edu- 
cation. The undergraduate who took 
one of these courses ended with a liberal 
acquaintance with some of the important 
theories and problems of education. In 
addition, the two courses played an im- 


Dr. Holden is chairman, Department of Edu- 
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portant part in persuading a number of 
Yale undergraduates to enter teaching. 

The second level, that of the specific 
training of teachers, was obviously cen- 
tral. The academic program of four one- 
year courses, the normal number in the 
Yale Graduate School, was divided about 
evenly between graduate courses in the 
subject and professional courses in edu- 
cation. If the student had had sub- 
stantial training in professional educa- 
tion before he came to the M.A.T., he 
did not repeat, just as in his subject he 
did not repeat, work which he had done. 
Thus, given some background in educa- 
tion, he took more than half his work in 
his subject. 


The range of the graduate courses in 
subject-fields was obviously as great as 
the range from Tacitus to calculus. 
Unanimously, the students praised the 
work in subject-matter as one of the most 
valuable aspects of the program. Certain 
limitations became apparent, however. 
Some graduate courses were too special- 
ized for the future secondary teacher. 
But it was possible to learn about these 
and take others. Science students ordi- 
narily tried to get a competency in a 
second science or in mathematics, since 
they would commonly be asked to teach 
more than one science. In foreign 
languages the M.A.T. students spent far 
more time speaking and listening than 
they would have in the ordinary gradu- 
ate courses in preparation for research. 


Procedure and Substance 


The importance of procedure as well 
as substance in all subjects was summed 
up in a statement on the training of 
language teachers from the head of the 
language program: 

. . . language competency, theory of lan- 
guage, and classroom procedure . . . are of 
nearly equal importance; deficiency in any 
one is grounds for disqualification. Innumer- 
able experiences have proven the serious 
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limitations of a teacher who is competent 
only in his mother tongue, wastefulness bor- 
dering on fraud is likely to follow when the 
teacher does not understand the nature of his 
subject matter, and ineptitude in the manip- 
ulation of persons, time, and events in the 
classroom can effectively defeat the prime 
objective of all classes: learning. 

The training in professional education 
consisted of practice teaching and a 
number of courses on various aspects of 
education, from which the candidates 
could choose. Practice teaching offered 
difficulties of conflicting hours for the 
M.A.T. student; however, a fairly satis- 
factory schedule was worked out, and 
there was a particular effort to take 
advantage of the fact that the calendars 
of the public schools and the University 
were different. Around Labor Day, be- 
fore the University had opened, the 
student-teacher arrived and received an 
assignment to a local school. At the school 
he met his supervising teacher and spent 
the first days observing the machinery 
of organization and preparation by the 
faculty and administration. He was in- 
structed to make himself useful. With the 
opening of school he saw the first classes; 
then, with supervision, he taught one. 
He gradually increased his teaching load, 
with less supervision as time went on. 
Finally, when he seemed to have gained 
some skill and confidence, he taught full- 
time, and carried out all the duties of 
the teacher for about three weeks; he 
ended by November with enough hours 
of practice teaching for certification in 
almost all states. More important, he 
had begun to learn some of the neces- 
sary skills of teaching from a mature 
practitioner. 


The process was not limited to teach- 
ing in the classroom. The supervising 
teacher gave advice, criticised, and ap- 
proved. Members of the University staff 
saw the candidate teach several times. 
During the early period of observation, 
the novice went back to the University 
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for seminars in which he discussed such 
matters as discipline, the curriculum, 
various ways of teaching, the multiple 
functions of the American high school; 
and on the basis of his observation and 
experience he made oral and written 
reports. At the end of the period of 
practice teaching, the critic teacher 
under whom the candidate had worked 
gave a detailed report on the candidate's 
performance in the classroom, his 
handling of routine duties, his relation- 
ship with students, other teachers, the 
administration, and his part in extra- 
curricular activities. The burden of the 
report concerned the candidate's prom- 
ise: practice teaching could not make 
him a mature teacher; it could give him 
the minima for work at his first job, and 
it could indicate whether or not he 
might some day become skilled. A num- 
ber of M.A.T. students who performed 
poorly in practice teaching were per- 
suaded to give up the program, since 
they seemed to have no promise in the 
classroom. 


Among the courses in professional edu- 
cation, the teaching of the specific sub- 
ject was most important, and, ordinarily, 
all candidates took this course. During 
one semester experienced teachers pre- 
sented the problems and methods of 
teaching English, history, a_ foreign 
language, or a science to the M.A.T. 
students. In “The Teaching of English,” 
for instance, there was an account of the 
problems of teaching composition and 
grammar; some of the principles of 
semantics; and the teaching of poetry, 
prose, fiction, and drama. In addition, 
the student learned some of the basic 
bibliography of English, both for the 
secondary school and for his own use. 
There was constant discussion of differ- 
ent ways to conduct a class in English. A 
representative statement of intention in 
1958 is that of “The Teaching of 
Science” in the M.A.T. Catalogue: 
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A study of problems relating to science ob- 
jectives; trends in the secondary schools; the 
selection of texts, work books, references, and 
the procurement of materials; the setting up 
of classroom demonstrations; and the conduct 
of laboratories . . . teaching problems that 
may arise during . . . practice teaching. 


“The Secondary School’ was a one- 
semester course; it connected closely with 
the student’s observation and practice 
teaching. Ordinarily, the course was 
required of all candidates. It considered 
matters such as discipline in the class- 
room, the varied functions of the Ameri- 
can secondary school, the role of the 
secondary teacher, and the attitudes, be- 
havior, and capabilities of students. 
There were two one-semester courses in 
the history and philosophy of education, 
and one in educational psychology. If 
the student preferred, he could take a 
one-year course in child growth and de- 
velopment from the Child Study Center. 
With intelligent planning, the student 
received about 18 hours in education 
(including practice teaching), the most 
usual requirement for certification in 
the various states. 


Inservice Education 


The third level of the Yale M.A.T., 
that of aid to teachers already in service, 
consisted of annual conferences, summer 
programs directed by the M.A.T., and 
advisory work done in public and inde- 
pendent schools and colleges by the 
members of the M.A.T. staff. The oldest 
of the conferences began as the Yale 
Barnard Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in 1951; this has 
since developed into the Northeast Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages. It meets annually. Con- 
ferences in English and in social studies 
were started in 1955 and 1956, respec- 
tively. Typical of the subjects in English 
were, from a committee, the teaching of 
grammar, both conventionally and ex- 
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perimentally; and individual accounts of 
the teaching of Julius Caesar, “The An- 
cient Mariner,” and Great Expectations. 
Other programs which the Yale M.A.T. 
administered or supported in some way 
were the Yale Shakespeare Institute, the 
Yale Institute on Religion in Inde- 
pendent Schools, the Summer Language 
Institute, the Summer Program in 
American Studies, and the John Hay 
Fellows. All of these were primarily for 
the secondary teacher. 


History of M.A.T. 


The M.A.T. had originated in a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation in 1951; 
subsequent grants from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and the 
Carnegie Corporation enabled it to con- 
tinue. One direct result of the program 
has been that, through 1957, 116 gradu- 
ates have entered teaching. In addition, 
help has gone to teachers in the schools; 
a variety of other educational jobs have 
been filled; an amount of experimenta- 
tion has been carried out; and a number 
of special projects directly connected 
with schools and colleges have received 


support. 

For applicants, the Yale M.A.T. con- 
fined itself to the liberal-arts graduate 
with promise as a teacher. An important 
aim of the program was to stimulate 
interest in secondary teaching in the 
liberal-arts colleges. The applicant had 
to have a superior record as an under- 
graduate, and usually a major in a sub- 
ject taught in the secondary schools. 
Some letters of recommendation—at least 
three—from former teachers were re- 
quired, and the letters estimated specific- 
ally the applicant’s promise as a teacher. 
In addition, the applicant took the Grad- 
uate Record Examination on verbal ap- 
titude, non-verbal reasoning, and an ad- 
vanced test in his subject. Whenever it 
was possible, he also had an interview 
with someone in the program. The aim 
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of the admissions procedure was, in 
short, to get a total picture both of the 
student and the future teacher. Some- 
one who had, for example, worked in a 
summer camp and had done a good deal 
in extra-curricular activities in college 
gave superior promise over the person 
with only a good academic record. The 
M.A.T. applicant had to meet all the re- 
quirements for entrance to the Yale 
Graduate School. During the first month, 
for instance, he took a reading examina- 
tion either in French or German. 

During the first seven years of the 
program the candidates for degrees came 
to reflect many of the strengths and 
weaknesses of teacher-training in Amer- 
ica. The program began in 1951-52 with 
16 students, ten of whom were men. Of 
the total, ten studied English; three, 
French; one, Spanish; and one, each, 
physics and chemistry. It was not the 
only year in which there was no candi- 
date in mathematics. 


In the following years the program 
grew, and a number of patterns became 
established. Thirty-four students entered 
the program in 1952-53; 18 were men. 
This year the first candidates in German, 
Italian, and mathematics appeared. 
Italian for the elementary schools of the 
New Haven area subsequently became 
one of the unique contributions of the 
Yale M.A.T. Of the 34 students in 1953- 
54, 18 were men and four of them were 
Yale graduates. However, in 1954-55 
there were 17 men and 33 women. From 
this year on, women predominated in 
the program. 


After 1955 the program remained 
stable in size at about 50. In 1955-56 
there were 32 women and 23 men. In 
each year there had been some appli- 
cants from Yale College; this time there 
were nine. Most of the other candidates 
came, as usual, from the liberal-arts 
colleges and universities of the north- 
eastern states. Of the 50 students in 
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1956-57 (three women to one man), the 
following pattern of subjects reflected, 
with a single exception, the strengths 
of teacher education throughout the 
country: 21 went into English; 10, his- 
tory and social studies; 10, foreign lan- 
guages; and 8, mathematics and science. 
In 1957-58, of a total of 46 candidates, 
there was one biologist, one chemist, 
and not a single mathematician or 
physicist. 

The experience of seven years indi- 
cated that it was possible to get, with 
heavy assistance from_ scholarships, 
superior applicants in a number of sub- 
jects. The program would have liked 
more applicants in history and foreign 
languages; and the most serious de- 
ficiencies were in mathematics and the 
sciences. The results of the seven years’ 
operation were impressive in quality 
and, for a graduate school the size of 
Yale's, in quantity. In the first six 
classes (1952-57), there were 201 candi- 
dates who completed the year. Of these, 
142 are in educational work of some 
kind. Eighty-seven are in public schools; 
18, in independent schools; 11, in college 
teaching; 8, in administrative work; 3, 
in library work; and 16 are either study- 
ing for higher degrees or are on Ful- 
bright scholarships abroad. 

The remaining 59 are not all lost to 
teaching. Twenty-seven are housewives 
and 5 are in the armed services; pre- 
sumably some of these 32 will one day 
return to teaching. Assorted jobs ac- 
count for 19; the occupations of the 
remaining eight are unknown. Thus, 
almost three-quarters of the candidates 
are at present in some kind of educa- 
tional work, and slightly more than half 
are in the classroom. 


Evaluation by Students 
Since 1954-55 there has been some kind 
of a yearly appraisal of the Yale M.A.T. 
program by employing principals and 
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since 1955-56, opinions of the M.A.T. 
courses from the students themselves. In 
1958 judgments of the program and the 
products now in the classrooms came 
from the graduates and the principals. 
The students were asked to write com- 
ments on specific courses and on the 
program as a whole. About half did so; 
since the comments are not susceptible 
of statistical analysis, but are rather ex- 
pressions of opinion and suggestions for 
improvement, it seems best to sum- 
marize them. 

It is notable that the comments on the 
courses and the program came from 
liberal-arts graduates after what was, for 
most of them, their first exposure to 
professional education. Some few said 
that the education courses were useless, 
but the majority found enduring value 
of one kind or another in them. There 
were many suggestions for improvement 
both of the education courses and the 
subject courses; in fact, about as many 
suggestions were offered for subject as 
for education. “History and Philosophy 
of Education,” for instance, received al- 
most unmixed praise. There were some 
doubts about the course on the secondary 
school, but little outright condemnation. 
A typical comment was: “This course 
is a valuable one. . . . It would appear 

that those who have had under- 
graduate courses in sociology and psy- 
chology should not be required to take 
this course.” 


Among the appraisals of the program 
as a whole there was almost universal 
approval, although there were many sug- 
gestions for improvement. The students 
liked best the “balanced program” of 
subject and professional courses with 
the whole range of the Graduate School 
to choose from. A number of complaints 
about the courses in education said that 
they should be more difficult; but there 
were about as many observations that 
some subject courses were either poorly 
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organized, poorly taught, or too special- 
ized for the secondary teacher. 

The commonest suggestions for im- 
provement of the program had to do 
with practice teaching. The practice 
teaching conflicted somewhat with the 
courses in subject and in education. The 
teaching took so much time, particularly 
during the period of full-time work in 
the school, that the student missed much 
of his regular work, or neglected it 
sufficiently so that he felt that he was 
getting less from it than he should have 
as a graduate student. Another com- 
plaint was that the practice teaching was 
often too ideal, or too unvaried, or too 
carefully supervised by the regular 
teacher. The result was that a number 
of candidates felt that they had no 
realistic idea of the average, unsuper- 
vised class in an American secondary 
school. A common suggestion was that 
there should be closer connections from 
the courses in education to the practice 
teaching. 

These proposals for change were by no 
means universal, and they were usually 
couched in moderate and _ persuasive 
terms. To sum up the thoughtful opin- 
ions of the students, they commonly 
placed the greatest stress on good gradu- 
ate courses in their subject, on carefully 
planned practice teaching with a sense 
of the realities of the public school, and 
on a few, substantial courses in pro- 
fessional education. 


Evaluation by Principals 


An estimate of the products of the 
program from the beginning through 
1957 came toward the end of the aca- 
demic year 1958 from the principals of 
the schools in which the graduates were 
teaching. One hundred principals re- 
turned forms on 106 M.A.T. teachers. 
The appraisal consisted of six questions 
specifically aimed at subject and method; 
a seventh asked for suggestions for the 
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improvement of the preparation of the 
teacher. In all questions, the principal 
was asked to compare the M.A.T. gradu- 
ate with other teachers of similar ex- 
perience in the classroom. 

In knowledge of subject, the first 
question, the principals by more than 
three to one judged the M.A.T. teachers 
to be superior rather than average. In 
knowledge of a second subject, there 
was frequently no estimate. On the 
second question, the ability to com- 
municate information about, and inter- 
est in, the subject, the teachers were 
judged superior rather than average by 
slightly less than three to one. On the 
specific ability to communicate interest, 
however, candidates were rated as 
superior by almost four to one. In- 
evitably, on these questions, as on the 
others, there were blanks. 


Discipline and control of the class- 
room, the subject of the third question, 
appeared to be the chief failing of the 
Yale M.A.T. graduate. Fifty-three prin- 
cipals found him superior; 40, average; 
and 13, inferior. Obviously, the program 
should have given the future teacher 
more instruction and more help in the 
matter of controlling the class. A hope- 
ful note is that among the first two years 
of graduates, the ratings were better than 
for later years, and no one in the first 
two years was marked as inferior. 


The fourth question had tu do with 
co-operation with other teachers and 
with the administration: the M.A.T. 
graduates were graded as superior rather 
than average by almost three to one. 
Apparently, the M.A.T. graduate gets 
along well both with his colleagues and 
with the administration. The quality 
of performance in extra-curricular work 
was the subject of the fifth question. On 
this, about one-quarter drew blanks. Of 
the teachers who were graded, 40 were 
superior; 31, average; and five, inferior. 
The sixth question yielded little of 
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interest. It read: “Degree of improve- 
ment with experience (applicable only 
to teachers with more than one year in 
your school).”” Twenty-eight were 
superior; 19, average; and no one was 
inferior. Too few of the candidates had 
been at one job long enough to permit 
a significant estimate. 

The last question was on ways in 
which the preparation of the teacher 
could have been improved. Here the 
opinions of the principals agreed fre- 
quently with the observations of the 
graduates of 1958. Several principals 
wished that the teachers had had more 
practice teaching, that they had had a 
greater variety of experience with slow 
learners and difficult groups, and that 
they had learned some of the ways of 
anticipating and solving problems in 
discipline. 

The total vote of the principals on all 
questions was as follows: superior, 431; 
average, 174; inferior, 31. Thus, by and 
large, the products of the Yale M.A.T. 
received strong approval from their prin- 
cipals. As compared with teachers of 
similar experience, the M.A.T. product 
is, in the opinion of their principals, 
superior rather than average by a vote of 
more than two to one; and superior 
rather than inferior by a vote of more 
than ten to one. 


Problems To Be Overcome 


To date there have been no radical 
discoveries, but rather an underscoring 
of known problems of producing good 
secondary school teachers. There re- 
mains the difficulty of attracting large 
numbers of superior applicants, both 
men and women, for teaching in the 
secondary school in general, and the 
public high school in particular. An 
able woman can now get the support, 
or at least the active help, of her family 
through an undergraduate course in a 
college or university. But the family 
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frequently hesitates to give her even one 
year of graduate work. And increasingly, 
throughout the United States, the re- 
quirement for a secondary-school teacher 
is five years of higher education. With 
men of good promise, the situation is 
different, but the results are much the 
same. The family is more commonly 
willing to support the son in graduate 
school; but the son finds that the pull 
is away from secondary teaching and in 
the direction of such things as business, 
law, medicine, or college teaching and 
research. The important reasons are 
apparent: more money and greater pres- 
tige in society. 

The areas where the Yale program has 
failed most conspicuously are in sciences 
and mathematics. The failure reflects a 
national pattern. The able man with an 
undergraduate major in science is com- 
monly offered substantial fellowships for 
graduate work at an advanced level. 
Thus, he goes on to take a Ph.D. and 
ends either in industry or in the uni- 
versity. A notable fact is that at present 
fewer women go into sciences and mathe- 
matics at the graduate level. With one 
year of graduate training they could fill 
many of the jobs in chemistry, physics, 
and biology in the secondary schools. 


Seemingly, the most serious difficulties 
arise from money. On the one hand, 
there are the salaries which teachers get 
in the secondary schools, and, on the 
other, the subsidies necessary to train 
able people during a graduate year for a 
career in secondary teaching. Just as at 
present the young scientist is commonly 
subsidized either directly by scholarships 
and teaching assistantships, or indirectly 
by money from industry, so it appears 
to be necessary to help the future teacher 
with a background in the liberal arts or 
sciences, and with the desire to continue 
graduate training. From the entering 
class of 1951 through the graduating 
class of 1958, the Yale M.A.T. spent on 
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fellowships an average of about $772 per 
student. Obviously, all students did not 
receive aid. But very many did, and 
single grants sometimes ran to $1,800. 
The cost per student was high; but it was 
probably no higher than the awards 
made in sciences at the graduate level for 
work towards the Ph.D. 

Whatever the failings and limitations 
of the Yale M.A.T. in its first seven years, 
it has demonstrated that it is possible for 
the independent university to find good 
candidates, that they can get balanced 
training for advanced knowledge of sub- 
ject and for competency in dealing with 
the problems of the American public 
school. Finally, in the classroom the Yale 
M.A.T. graduates have been judged 
worthy by comparison with other teach- 
ers of similar experience. 

With the academic year 1958-59, the 
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old M.A.T. program was terminated 
and a new one begun. The reasons for 
the change were, as President Griswold 
said, partly economic and partly educa- 
tional: 

The funds supporting [the M.A.T.] pro- 
gram were to expire this year, making it 
necessary for us to devise some more perma- 
nent financial basis. . Thus, partly for 
economic reasons... and partly for curricular 
reasons, a revision of the Master of Arts in 
Teaching program . . . seemed in order.” 


Under a revised program, Yale is con- 
tinuing its commitment to secondary 
education and to the training of second- 
ary school teachers. 

7A. Whitney Griswold, “The President's Re- 
port to the Alumni of Yale University” (Bulletin 
of Yale University, Series 54, No. 20, 1958) , pp. 
15-16. For an account of the new program, see 


pp. 16-20. 





Institutional Self-Studies 


The success of a self-study depends largely upon the involvement of all members of the 
institution. Another requirement is administrative support of free inquiry and experimen- 
tation. 

A statement of the purposes is an effective way to begin the evaluation. Lofty gen- 
eralizations may be forestalled if all departments and faculty members supply specific 
statements of the contributions of their subject fields to the general purposes of the 
institution. 

The data needed in a self-study will not only reveal present strengths and weaknesses 
but will also indicate future trends and needs. This information will prove useful in 
long-range planning. 

Values of a self-study are changes in faculty attitudes and insights, and the use and 
analysis of the collected data as stimulus for continuous self-study.—Delsie Holmquist, 
Current Issues IN HiGHER Epucation, 1959, p. 239. 





Objectives of Modern Education 

The objectives of modern education may be stated as the “Seven R's”: Reading, 'Riting, 
‘Rithmetic, Reasoning, Responsibility, Resourcefulness, and Realization of the importance 
of achieving worthy goals and purposes. 

Reading, together with listening and looking, is still the main tool of learning. Writing 
is one important avenue of communication, and mathematics is the foundation of 
science. Similarly, responsibility, resourcefulness, and realization of the meaning of life 
can be acquired in the process of learning traditional school subjects and through class- 
room interaction and the influence of the teacher’s personality. If these objectives are 
clearly recognized by both teacher and student, progress toward them can be made and 
constantly appraised.—Ruth Strang, “A Critique of Criticism of Education,” SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 6, 1959, p. 279-80. 
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Student Opinion—Sacred Cow 


or Booby Trap? 


Our profession's schizophrenia is sel- 
dom more evident than in discussions 
concerning the significance of student 
opinion about courses and instructors. 
Some professors, many guidance workers, 
and an increasing number of admistra- 
tors view student satisfaction—immediate 
and whatever the basis—as the sacred cow 
before which even the oldest traditions 
of academic worship must bow. To 
other professors (most commonly those 
swathed in fire-proof mantles of tenure 


or seniority) student wails bespeak 
simply a necessary travail. 
About student applause, strangely 


enough, neither group asks many ques- 
tions—though such applause might indi- 
cate either the euphoria of the moron, 
the contentment of the well-nourished, 
or mere gratification of superficial stu- 
dent expectations. Moreover, both 
groups not only protest rather much 
but respond rather too often with cliches 
and pat answers. There are several rea- 
sons for a suspicion that the basic as- 
sumptions in both constructs of profes- 
sorial belief are unsoundly linked. 

This is not surprising, for only a little 
analysis reveals that at least three ancient 
and inescapable issues are involved. 
These are: 

1. What is the basic function and re- 
sponsibility of professors in our society? 
By what rational criteria should our 
work be judged? 

2. What do students “expect” from 
college courses? Is it what they think 
they seek? For what learnings are they 
ready? Is it part of professors’ responsi- 


bility to help students “expect’’ more 
rationally? Are we facilitating the most 
or the least defensible of their expecta- 
tions? 

3. Are students competent to judge 
the quality and quantity of learning op- 
portunity in a particular course or set 
of courses? If so, what particular ele- 
ments or aspects of each course can they 
evaluate? Is student approval a valid 
index to professorial competence? What 
percentage of his students can a professor 
expect to “satisfy”? 

Is the “lighting of one lamp among 
the many” a satisfactory goal? Or is our 
goal the rather complete fulfillment of 
student expectations, so common and 
ego-comforting that nearly all will say, 
“This course is good—that professor com- 
petent’’? Or should we suspect courses 
about which none of the students express 
that psychological discomfort which 
usually accompanies a basic reorganiza- 
tion of ideas. ideals, and self-concept? 
Is it inevitable that the patient some- 
times resents his doctor and the student 
sometimes resents his teacher? What 
kinds of student comfort and discomfort 
are conducive to learning? Which indi- 
cate incompetent course guidance? 

The intent of this paper is not to 
offer more verbalizations as to proper 
stands on each of these issues. Already, 
too much has been said and too little 
done. Surely we know by now that the 
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professor's own personality dynamics— 
the ideas and ideals that he has (usually 
by chance) selected and the social-psycho- 
logical “conditions’’ of his work—are 
the real determinants of his stand on any 
of these issues. The professor's basic self- 
concept and his need for enhancement 
of self-in-situation mold his rationale 
far more than the reverse. 

Rather, the plan of this paper is to 
describe common professorial ideas about 
student opinion, to relate these to the 
three issues mentioned, and to state a 
few working principles that govern first 
steps in systematic compiling and de- 
fensible use of student opinions. 


What They Say—And Why 


The “academic-minded” or “tradition- 
minded” professor snorts with indigna- 
tion when student comments or opinion- 
naires are even mentioned: “My re- 
sponsibility is traditionally and ration- 
ally toward the steadfast seeking and 
transmitting of the most recent truth in 
my field. Every tenet of academic free- 
dom and responsibility rests on this 
cornerstone of scholarship. I present my 
subject in the way I have found best and 
fail any percentage of my students who 
cannot accept the disciplines of my sub- 
ject. Those disciplines are simply know- 
ing and understanding the facts and 
principles presented.” 

Other professors (usually those recently 
immersed in the baptismal pools of newly 
synthesized “theory of learning-personal- 
ity-and-value-development’’) have a dif- 
ferent, though not opposite, convic- 
tion: “I need every device I can 
find or invent for identifying students’ 
‘thought-feelings’—just as a metallurgist 
needs continuous information about the 
interplay of the elements and alloys with 
which he deals. Any learning above the 
level of robot-like compiling involves a 
reweaving of feelings and identifications 
with persons and ideals as well as a re- 
structuring of ideas. 
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“No learning is functional which does 
not resolve the following: What are my 
ideas as to this truth? What biases in my 
mind press me toward this or that way 


‘of looking at this matter? What are my 


real feelings and practices as regards 
this new idea? 

“Not spurious sympathy or soft peda- 
gogy but a realistic concept of learning 
makes me interested in student re- 
actions, however erratic, subjective, and 
circumstantial. It is part of my job to 
raise to consciousness the students’ ideas 
about self and to know how they relate 
my course offerings to their own ideals 
and practices.” 

This disagreement frequently ex- 
plodes when professors meet to plan 
course offerings, to set up criteria for 
marks, or to solve some of the difficul- 
ties of individual students. Too often 
progress is blocked and staff relation- 
ships are strained because the disagree- 
ment is fallaciously related to the issue 
of course purposes. Actually, both 
groups usually accept the traditional 
mandate that college study should chan- 
nel the best-known truth into actual 
living. It is on the issues of method and 
of definition of learning and of how to 
evaluate same that the real disagreement 
appears. So divergent and strongly-held 
are these opposing views that perhaps 
nothing except reality-checking student 
opinionnaires and follow-up studies can 
possibly bring the two groups into sup- 
portive relationships. 


On the matter of student motivations 
or readiness for learning, professors 
split more cleanly into opposite camps. 
Looking at today’s students en masse, 
most professors miss the bliss ascribed 
to Mark Hopkins and his disciple on the 
legendary log. 


One national survey interprets the 
facts of student motivation in these 
terms: 
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. the professor finds himself confronting 
a motley group of boys and girls, nearly all 
of them badly schooled, and a considerable 
portion of them positively averse to learn- 
ing anything. . . . Sometimes the majority of 
them do not read—not even the textbook; 
they expect knowledge to be poured into 
them, like milk into a bottle, and do not 
hesitate to reproach the professor-employee 
if he departs from “Holy Writ’—that is, the 
textbook; they think lectures are designed 
to save students the bother of reading it. 
Often enough . . . the professor-employee is 
ordered to teach a prescribed topic in a 
prescribed way. The scope of the course may 
be impossibly vast, the time allotted for 
study so very short . . . the professor cannot 
hope to persuade his students to read or 
think; he can only indoctrinate them in cer- 
tain approved generalizations. 

At best, he is permitted to fail one or two 
of his students in a class; and the adminis- 
trator smiles on him if he fails none at all; 
this latter proves that he is a good teacher. 
.. . Students are encouraged to come to the 
head of the department and the dean and 
report their opinions of the professor-em- 
ployee. Is he “over the heads” of the average 
student? Does he stick, as he should, strictly 
to the syllabus? If he fails to satisfy his 
students in some particulars, the authorities 
will remove him. After all, the professor- 
employee is there to serve the students, to 
make them feel at home. He doesn’t want 
to be out of a job, does he? . . .! 


Few college teachers fail to find some- 
thing familiar in the foregoing and a 
great number of professors give heart- 
felt ““Amens.” The scholar who insists 
that his offerings be “bread though they 
ask a stone” is not a new species. Who 
would expect student motivations not to 
reflect the changeful decades just past? 

However, an increasing number of 
professors utterly disagree with the 
above interpretation of student feelings 
and behavior. This group studies the 
several sociological surveys of campus 
attitudes, ideals, problems, and aspira- 


* Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (New York: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1955) p. 172-73. 
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tions and is deeply concerned with the 
frustrations and cynicism that college 
experiences seem to induce in many stu- 
dents. They see youth as “deeply and 
angrily seeking for better answers,” as 
feeling isolated from the world of signif- 
ficant activity for four of their most 
productive years, as flexing their muscles 
to “have at” the realities of the guided- 
missile world and the age of automa- 
tion. They claim that college youth 
hunger for experiences in dealing with 
real and present problems rather than 
in accumulating disconnected informa- 
tion about other ages. 

They see youth as seeking help in 
finding themselves—their values and 
their patterns of relatedness—in a society 
which has given them conflicting models 
of human excellence and untrustworthy 
patterns of security. They believe that 
the student with intellectual curiosity 
and integrity is more punished than 
aided in many of his course experiences, 
that college graduates are no less vulner- 
able to grooved thinking and _ propa- 
ganda and partial points of view than 
eighth-grade graduates. They are dis- 
turbed that so few are seeking significant 
concepts instead of loose facts to de- 
scribe reality. 


They complain that even obviously- 
needed adaptations—such as those neces- 
sitated by earlier marriages, changing 
ideals of social activity, and the growth 
in the number of students who earn— 
have not been made. They see business 
studying “hidden persuaders” and the 
military studying ‘scientists’ basic needs” 
but find professors lagging in their con- 
cern about students’ mental appetites. 

They see youth revealing basically 
unsatisfied hungers when they gather in 
mobs to worship the matinee or music 
idol who represents their hostility to 
acquiescence and passivity and confor- 
mity. They look at the honor students 
and see little creativity or integrity but 
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mainly passive study, unquestioning con- 
formity, and adeptness at kowtowing 
and dealing with the “lonely crowd.” 
They grieve: “Not that they plod—but 
plod so dreamlessly.’”” They find youth 
dangerously ambiguous and irrationally 
startled when asked, “What seek ye 
here?” 

Again, continuous and _ systematic 
study of students’ thoughts and feelings 
(some use of opinionnaires, of necessity) 
seems the most promising approach for 
both groups of “viewers with alarm.” 
Not national norms primarily, but infor- 
mation as to the dynamics within the 
students with whom the professor is 
actually dealing, seems to be useful. 
Certainly, no responsible professor could 
be satisfied. with saying, “Student moti- 
vations should ideally be thus—and I 
shall so assume them to be,” or “When 
I was in college, we felt thus and stu- 
dents so view college today.” 


Though few professors are prepared 
for elaborate procedures in tapping 
student reactions, there is enough real 
concern to expect that efforts toward 
such activity would become very com- 
mon, were it not for an intervening 
current of ideas. This current is strong 
and stems from the unfinished break- 
waters previous generations of scholars 
attempted to build for reasons of job 
security. The basic issue involved is, 
Who shall judge the competence with 
which we accomplish our professional 
purposes? Dare we add student critics 
to the already great number of un- 
trained evaluators of our offerings? A 
doctor too long continuing out-dated 
practices can be disqualified, but we 
have no dependable procedure for decid- 
ing when a professor should be so 
classified. A scientist with revolutionary 
ideas is wrapped in swaddling clothes 
by business, the military, and even by 
many university authorities. But what 
impartial scholars protect the professor 
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attempting to adapt newer research 
findings to his work? 


The real fears on this issue have sel- 
dom been better illustrated than in the 
discussions at a national convention in 
1957 following a speech made by a col- 
lege executive. He gave his ideas on the 
uses of student opinion in these words: 

. our students and our graduates tell us 
that too many of our . . . courses are super- 
ficial, impractical, unchallenging, and repe- 
titious . . . and not well taught. Are we to 
ignore [these criticisms]? . . . What are we 
looking for in good teaching? How do we 
get evidence of what we are looking for? . . . 
[one method] is conversations with students 


of particular instructors. . . . ; After all, our 
institutions are intended to serve them, and 
they have every right to express their 


opinions about teaching, as about other 
matters .. . they can be exceedingly helpful, 
so long as they observe reasonable standards 
of propriety. I believe so strongly in the 
practice of listening to students that I have 
issued an invitation to all students to come 
to see me when they think they know 
something I should know. I commend the 
open-door policy to you. .. . 

This speaker went on to make a dif- 
ferentiation somewhat too subtle for all 
to grasp: 

. I do not want to expose myself to the 
charge of underhanded spying. The 
matter of systematically calling students to 
administrative offices and quizzing them 
about their instructors is something else 
again. .. . I doubt I should want to employ 
[this method] except in critical cases. .. . 


As usual in status-figure discussions, 
there was little public comment after 
this speech. Equally usual, reactions dur- 
ing the coffee-break were rife, concerned, 
bitter, and too close to long-ignored 
ambiguities to be other than cynically 
and caustically humorous: “If gossip is 
good when unsystematically utilized, 
why not utilize it systematically?” “If 
‘running to Papa’ is good for critical 
cases, how about extending its benefits 
to all teacher evaluations?” “What can 
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youth validly judge as to what we offer 
them?” Professors already nervous from 
an epidemic of McCarthyism and a rash 
of security investigations could hardly 
be expected to welcome still another 
group of untrained evaluators of their 
competence. 

The measurement-, statistic-, and re- 
search-minded scholars were appalled at 
the thought of utilizing “incomplete, 
unverified, and subjective data—definite- 
ly of the caliber of gossip’”—as informa- 
tion related to the judging of compe- 
tence. The logicians “tore their hair’ 
at the idea of utilizing the ambiguous 
and autistic criteria in the minds of im- 
mature youngsters as measurement 
points in rating teacher effectiveness. 


The “dedicated scholar’ coterie were 
shocked at the view that there were 
other gods to serve than their own— 
“truth and the steadfast promulgation 
thereof.” Their major fear was the old 
and historically well-founded one: mis- 
evaluation and interference by persons 
uninformed or not up-to-date, or bi- 
ased as to issues within their particular 
field and unappreciative of their ways 
of eliciting learning. They pointed to 
the long succession of biased critics who 
have slowed academic progress—church- 
men, politicians, trustees, alumni, vest- 
ed-interest groups of many motives. 


Scholars in the fast-changing and more 
subjective fields of social studies, phi- 
losophy, and psychology felt particularly 
vulnerable to mis-evaluation even by 
their colleagues with different orienta- 
tions or of a different decade of training. 


One of the most cogent causes for 
worry about connecting student com- 
ment with “hiring-firing’’ was _ being 
intensified, some thought, by the new 
problems of teaching and learning that 
this generation faces. ‘““What administra- 
tor can understand the really painful 
reorientation we have to give students 
today? Of course, we struggle to make 
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such learning as painless as_ possible, 
but any course taught at a college-caliber 
level of study today means an almost 
total reorganization of students’ expec- 
tations, methods of study, ways of think- 
ing, and even their value patterns. How 
can we try to do this and avoid erratic 
student comment, trusting administra- 
tors to appreciate rather than blame us 
for rocking the boat? The task is already 
almost impossible under present sched- 
ules and _ traditional procedures of 
study.” 

When pressed, the discussants listed 
the “new problems of teaching-learning” 
as follows: 

1. Students come with an expectation 
of “more of the same”—memorizing, 
compiling disconnected (even isolated) 
facts and generalizations. They are mor- 
bidly fearful of work involving insight 
into principles, or application of prin- 
ciples or any problem-solving or inven- 
tive type of thinking. 

2. Students come with a dependency 
upon adult ideas more abject than in 
previous decades and with a grade- 
getting complex more closely attached 
to sense of achievement than in other 
generations. (Is this because of general 
insecurity in culture and fluidity of 
ideals?) How can we help students learn 
to trust their own minds, become inde- 
pendent evaluators and critical thinkers 
without some rather stringent experi- 
ences in finding their own way out of 
confusion, or of being placed in situa- 
tions demanding self-direction? 


3. Students, like all of us, have to 
move from a use of words with static 
meanings to more dynamic concepts. 
The very kind of conceptualization is 
different. For instance, concepts such 
as “instincts,” “reflexes,” and “memory- 
principles” are easier to conceptualize 
than more recent terms, such as “tenden- 
cies,” “drives,” and “personality configu- 
rations.” A mind used to thinking of 
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concretely-defined geographical regions 
needs to reach to understand “economic 
currents,” “automation processes” or “dy- 
namics of public opinion.” The mind 
used to dissecting a cadaver is often 
taxed when asked to consider operative 
principles such as “homeostasis” or to 
understand the dynamic, interrelated 
processes of living things or cultures. 
To conceptualize in terms of moving 
processes instead of static definitions 
means a major reorganization of mental 
processes, and this is essential for under- 
standing today’s knowledge. 


Further cause for professors to fear 
inexpert evaluation of their competence 
was furnished, they thought, by the sev- 
eral studies which indicate that the 
American: “basic personality configura- 
tion” is even less than formerly (in either 
cultural myth or actual tendency) that 
of the self-directed individual basing his 
ideas on personally held principle. The 
new American configuration seems to 
resemble more closely the “organization 
man,” the conforming personality di- 
rected by a counsel of expediency instead 
of the individual directed by precept or 
ideal. Dedication to “something bigger” 
is less safe, less intense, and less common 
even in professional personalities, these 
research reports indicate. The academic 
eccentric, the dynamic professor, the 
original professional worker seems to be 
increasingly vulnerable to misunder- 
standing and to being seen as a threat 
rather than a bulwark. The scholars’ 
distinctive virtue—whole-hearted devo- 
tion to truth—is now more frequently 
viewed as a weakness than as a strength, 
said these scholars. As in most crystal- 
lized institutions operated on a status- 
structure of authority and responsibility, 
the man of “few virtues and no vices”— 
the individual who may do little but 
abstain from “rocking the boat’’—is the 
favored model. Would the new pressure 
toward keeping all students happy fur- 
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ther reinforce the stale offerings, the 
grooved methods of presentation, the 
sanguine evaluations of quality of stu- 
dent thought? 

To the fear of sacrificing freedom to 
teach if pressures toward student kow- 
towing continued, came a bracing series 
of opposing cautions. The learning 
theorists, the educational philosophers, 
and the school historians all recom- 
mended that student opinion be heard 
or freedom to teach would of a certainty 
disappear! The epoch or two in univer- 
sity history during which professors were 
“free” to ignore students’ freedom to 
learn were dramatically recalled. 


Those were the days when authority- 
directed professors succumbed to over- 
use of unpalatable “glossaries” and in- 
digestible lectures to the point that stu- 
dents rebelled and for a couple of 
decades held professors at their mercy 
by conventionalizing cat-calls, stamping, 
and hissing as the usual means of “play- 
back” to the professors. That form of 
student expression seems to have had at 
least some salubrious effect, we were 
warned. And now that student opinion 
has again been rather neglected, student 
apathy and student cynicism may be 
their cue to work toward a functional 
restatement of the principle of freedom 
to learn. 

Said one professor in a humorous 
vein: “Not only our procedures but the 
criteria by which we unconsciously eval- 
uate each other are so irrational. Have 
you ever listened to the memorial speeches 
when one of our colleagues dies? 
The praise for such virtues as kindness 
or patience? After all, that’s a rather 
elementary thing to expect, isn’t it? Or 
that he worked hard—dear old middle 
class stereotype. Or that he wrote many 
books or made many speeches—our pro- 
fession’s fetish. Or that he had some 
foible—irritating when you had to live 
with it but humorously lovable now that 
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he’s gone! Who ever mentions his dis- 
ciplined search to know, his creativity, 
his daring to innovate, his aid to col- 
leagues or students in seeing themselves 
realistically? Of course, they may stress 
his having been around a long while— 
a familiar sight on campus. Personally, 
I think adults’ ideas as to what is excel- 
lent in any professor's work are hardly 
more rational than the kids’. They regi- 
ster how the professor made them feel. 
We've not taught them what they've a 
right to expect. I certainly don’t want 
to hear my own memorial eulogy—I’d 
yell out like a banshee—is that all you 
saw in me?” 

Another reason for their fear of add- 
ing student critics to the list of inexpert 
evaluators, according to this group of 
professors, was their view of the chang- 
ing role of administrators. Several sur- 
veys were cited which project institu- 
tional administrators as representatives 
of the public rather than as representa- 
tives of their scholarly groups—as more 
responsible to taxpayers’ demands than 
to the mandates of professional freedom 
and responsibility. Present legal relation- 
ships being what they are, it was pre- 
dicted that this pressure upon administra- 
tive leaders could hardly diminish but 
would more likely increase. Certainly 
research gives little evidence to date that 
administrators are capable of, are trained 
in, or are likely to be creative in 
evaluating teacher competence. 


To document this concern, several 
professors cited the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors report 


which noted “the seriousness of the 
offense against the qualified educator 
when he is dismissed because his doc- 
trines are not palatable to someone in 
authority over him.” The report con- 
tinues: 

Lack of tenure can be made a con- 


venient cover under which a department 
head or an administrative officer or a board 
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can quietly sift out the unorthodox. It is 
particularly easy for a department head or 
a departmental group to do so. Sometimes a 
dominant senior scholar . . . chairman of his 
department or otherwise, yields to the 
human weakness of preferring “yesmen” 
above more independent candidates of 
higher merit, selecting the latter alike for 
department membership or for promotion 
to tenure.” 


The same AAUP committee had been 
far from satisfied with the number of 
institutions which deny full academic 
status and protection to probationers 
who (like Jacob working out his terms 
for Rachel) must serve “twice seven 
years” before being granted the reason- 
able security and autonomy essential to 
integrity of scholarship and creativity 
in teaching. How can we expect creative 
and responsible teaching if this great 
group of teachers is to be measured by 
chance expectancies of students? 


The professors less respectful of stu- 
dent opinion seemed to be winning the 
day until someone pointed out in the 
same AAUP report the following ex- 
cerpt: 

Any teacher so charged with incompetency 
shall have the right to be heard in his own 
defense . . . the reputation of the scholar 
as testified to by his colleagues and his stu- 
dents should be the main and _ sufficient 
ground for a decision.® 


At this stage of the discussion (regular- 
ly reached by most conclaves) the profes- 
sors favoring fuller use of student opin- 
ion had their chance to “deal their aces.” 
“When the chips are down,” they point- 
ed out, own academic traditions, 
our latest professional consensus, as well 
as the logic of expediency and our 
theory of learning all point out the fact 
that student (consumer) opinion is a 
significant type of data. Not only for 


“our 


2 Robert M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in 
Our Time (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955) p. 242-43. 

* Ibid., p. 246. 
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our scholarly productiveness but for 
our protection, these data are essential. 
Not whether, but how, to efficiently 
utilize student opinion should be our 
point of discussion.” 


Some Principles for the Use 
of Student Opinionnaires 


Teachers who have invested even a 
little research time and experimentation 
with opinionnaires seem to agree rather 
readily with the following generaliza- 
tions: 


1. Student opinions, as used to date, 
are not valid data to apply toward rating 
of teacher competence. They might 
become so if: (a) combined with other 
types of data into full profiles of all 
aspects of the teacher’s work or (b) sys- 
tematically compiled and interpreted by 
observers-in-situation who have been 
thoroughly trained in the research dis- 
ciplines required by subjective data and 
in the basic concepts underlying staff 
and student relationships, personnel 
principles, and academic freedom-re- 
sponsibility tenets. 


Until such disciplined methods are 
used, any use of student opinion in rela- 
tion to hiring-firing is likely to be far 
more damaging than helpful. Such use 
awaits the college community's system- 
atic adaptation of what is known about 
evaluation to their competence-rating 
procedures. 


2. Student opinionnaires can be used 
by the individual professor (or a co- 
Operating group) as one of the most 
basic of experiences for developing in- 
service competence. There is, perhaps, 
no more certain discipline toward be- 
coming and remaining an adaptive and 
resourceful teacher-scholar. 


3. To be interpretable and useful, 
student opinion must be compiled sys- 
tematically and with strict regard for the 
criteria of opinionnaire technique. 
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Student opinion gathered by chance 
comment serves quite different purposes 
(e.g., catharsis, individual guidance, im- 
mediate planning) from that gathered 
by student opinionnaires. When used 
as the basis for judging competence, 
chance comments are no more valid than 
gossip. Like gossip, they are: 

e Usually an unrepresentative sampling 
of the total range of opinion, feeling, 
or student reaction being experienced 
by the total group— 

e Often representative of only part of 
the particular student’s whole range 
of reactions— 

® Usually derived from unanalyzed, au- 
tistically-accepted expectations more 
related to ego-need than to rational 
purposes of study. (I love Dr. Blank’s 
courses—he’s so jolly and fatherly.) A 
well-planned opinionnaire elicits not 
only such “free-flow” reactions but 
also elicits forced reactions as to the 
stated goals of the course and the ac- 
tivities stemming from each. A ra- 
tional range of purposes and values is 
thus considered by each student. 

e Regularly distorted in intensity and 
proportion because they are so fre- 
quently touched off by circumstance, 
situation, a temporary problem, or 
events sometimes not even related to 
the course under discussion. (Note 
how students temper their comments 
toward the close of any “gripe” or 
“glow” sessions.) 


e Usually ungeneralizable (ideographic) 


data. “I feel thus about a course” 
is a fact that has meaning only in 
terms of dynamics of the particular 
person in the particular situation. 
Another's identical statement may 
have a different causality or meaning; 
frequency of occurrence does not per- 
mit generalization from this type of 
data. The set of principles for gener- 
alizing and relating to causes or ex- 
planations which apply to this type of 
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data is quite different from that which 

is valid for objective or more “nomo- 

thetic” types of data. 

4. Opinionnaires studied for the dy- 
namics they project are helpful prima- 
rily because they are subjective. Feelings 
are facts as real as atoms and as impos- 
sible to ignore and as potentially useful 
or dangerous. The subjectivity of opin- 
ionnaires is their unique usefulness. 

Instructors can learn much through 
opinionnaires as to the mental-emotion- 
al postures students bring to or carry 
away from a course. They can discover 
more than by any other means the kinds 
of experiences which give self-enhance- 
ment and the reverse to students. No 
student can learn what does not involve 
his comfort or self-concept. Nor does 
recognizing these dynamics mean letting 
such feelings dictate the ends of the 
course; it merely indicates the routes of 
study that are most promising and most 
efficient for the rationally-chosen aims. 

5. Student opinionnaires should be 
interpreted by the rules of qualitative 
analysis, not according to the disciplines 
of quantitative data. Not the mind-set 
of the phychometrist or measurement 
expert but that of the evaluation spe- 
cialist, of the psychiatrist, of the anthro- 
pologist, of the learning theorist, of the 
social psychologist, and of the philoso- 
pher, is of most help here. 

The opinionnaires must be read as 
projective instruments, not as quantita- 
tive data. (The principles governing 
analysis of qualitative data have become 
available in recent years but experience 
must precede full use of those directives.) 
Lack of discrimination as to the limited 
purposes and the specific methodology of 
interpreting opinionnaires have resulted 
in much unnecessary disparagement of 
their value. 

It is important to note the questions, 
surmises, and explanatory comments in 
one’s own mind as one reads the opin- 
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ionnaires. Quantification of data is of 
very relative significance in interpreting 
student opinionnaires. Not frequency 
of responses but causations are to be 
sought. An increased sensitivity and 
adaptiveness, not a particular decision 
as to method of teaching or course plan, 
is likely to be the end-product of such 
study. Particular methods can better be 
evaluated by other types of evaluation. 


Some of the questions to be kept con- 
stantly in mind might be: Are there 
annoyances or complaints the instructor 
can eliminate? Do some responses pro- 
ject campus-wide, department-wide, cur- 
riculum, or even societal problems which 
might be more realistically considered? 
Are some responses related to the men- 
talemotional attitudes the course pur- 
posed to promote? Are there student 
“hungers” or concerns expressed which 
the course might help satisfy? Which 
responses project mature, responsible at- 
titudes and which project values and 
self-concepts quite unrealistic and serf- 
like? What student expectations—sound 
or otherwise—were met and which were 
notr 


6. Student opinionnaires should be 
completely separated from all marking 
or evaluative devices. Anonymity is 
essential and the purposes for which the 
opinionnaires are to be utilized must be 
well understood by the respondents. 
Some professors (particularly the less 
permissive) go so far as to hand the opin- 
ionnaires to an impartial typist for re- 
writing. Fewer such precautions are nec- 
essary if students are less dependent 
upon or less fearful of instructors and 
“marks.” 


7. Student opinionnaires elicit many 
clues as to the extent, intensity, and 
causations of students’ “psychological 
comfort-discomfort” reactions. The temp- 
tation here is to unrealistically interpret 
comfort (liking-approving-enjoying) as 
always desirable and discomfort as un- 
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wholesome. This is, of course, unrealis- 
tic. A student of low ability undergoing 
the realization that certain fields of ac- 
complishment are not for him is learn- 
ing something very important but not 
necessarily without strain. 

The complacent student, accomplished 
at grade-getting in memory-type work 
and empty verbalization, may become 
wiser but certainly somewhat sadder, 
at least temporarily, as he discovers the 
price of real intellectual achievement. 


The neurotic student who must relate 
too dependently to his instructor may 
need to undergo a time of insecurity 
while learning to trust his own resources. 

The more mature student may have to 
undergo at times the tortures of working 
with the slow-minded in college classes 
as in life. 

8. Student opinionnaires should not 
be viewed as a popularity poll of course 
or teacher, i.e., a measure of the number 
of students who identified positively 
with the instructor. Much more signifi- 
cant are the types of identification with 
instructor that are projected. Many 
ways of relating to instructors are whole- 
some; several of the most widely-ap- 
plauded are growth-hampering. Teacher- 
ego needs as well as student-identifica- 
tion needs are to be evaluated as to their 
maturity-eliciting effects. 

The popular TV teacher, who appeals 
to student ego-needs—so common and 
uniform that the same dynamics are in- 
volved as with a favorite guitar player 
or god-like news commentator—may well 
analyze his effect upon students’ growth. 
Psychological comfort may be high and 
identification with the instructor wor- 
shipful or affectionate but identification 
with the materials and values of the 
course may be extremely low. 

Wholesome patterns of relationship 
to a teacher within any class are always 
varied and complex and are seldom 
unanimously positive. On the other hand 
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even a small minority of unexplained 
negative feeling toward the instructor 
as a person or scholar indicates that 
some evaluation of instructor-behavior 
might result in some new understanding. 
It is likely that the more impersonal re- 
sponses toward the teacher (when other 
data also show maturity and achieve- 
ment) are indicative of the more whole- 
some teacher-student relationship—the 
identification being attached to own pur- 
poses and study materials and not based 
upon immature ego needs. 


9. Many student reactions are misin- 
terpreted if the reader of the opinion- 
naire ignores the “social climate” of the 
class involved. In the permissive, self- 
directed, more adaptive classroom cer- 
tain student reactions mean one thing; 
in the more teacher-directed, formal, 
and routinized classroom, the same com- 
ments may mean something else. 


Moreover, each of these kinds of class 
“social climate” seems to elicit a more 
or less predictable total pattern of re- 
sponses. The patterns of response differ 
in types of and in intensity of identifica- 
tion with the teacher, in feelings as to 
enjoyment of group activities, and in the 
kinds of personal growth mentioned. 


The most unanimously identified-with 
teacher seems to be the benevolent au- 
thoritarian who represents the father-or- 
mother-figure, the hero-figure, or some 
other stereotyped identification requir- 
ing little but autistic response. Students 
from authoritarian classes regularly rate 
sense of achievement quite high, prob- 
ably because marks and adult labels of 
success have been blithely accepted as 
the criteria of growth. 


To such queries as “What adjectives 
come to your mind that express how you 
regard this instructor?” the authorita- 
rian teacher elicits many such terms as 
“jolly,” “always kidding,” “knows me by 
my first name,” “top man in his field.” 


” «4 
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At a certain level of maturity, students 
may feel more self-enhancement from 
being abused by such a “fuehrer-figure”’ 
than they gain from realistic achieve- 
ment under a more rationally evaluated 
instructor. 


By including not only “free flow” 
queries but also some forced-response 
queries such as the following, some of 
the less realistic salubriousness of such 
response patterns may be cancelled out: 


e Which of your behaviors or ways of 
meeting particular situations are dif- 
ferent from those employed before 
taking this course? Give specific ex- 
amples and try to explain why. 


e What differences in your own powers 
of thinking or purposes of study or 
personal values do you think have 
been encouraged by this course? Give 
specific examples and try to explain 
which experiences in this course en- 
couraged the change. 


e In your opinion, which of these terms 
best describe the levels of mental ac- 
tivity that were involved in your class 
work? (Repeat query for home study.) 


Per Cent | Specific 
of Time | Example 


Mental Activity 


Memorizing 





Compiling or categorizing 
ideas uncritically 


Organizing ideas into 
own patterns 

Selecting criteria for judging 
own and others’ ideas 


Solving a significant problem 
in own way and by own 
criteria 





Inventive or creative thinking 
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In classes of the so-called “democratic 
social climate” (the more non-directive 
teacher), one can expect less adulation, 
franker criticisms of teacher and course, 
and a broader range of suggestions for 
learning the course might have offered 
in addition to what was received. 

Though the heavy majority of student 
statements in the more “democratic” 
class are likely to be realistically appre- 
ciative, there will often be a small num- 
ber of resentful or negative comments. 
Quite frequently the number of such 
respondents matches the number of per- 
sons obviously ill-suited to a self-reveal- 
ing, own-idea-demanding course when 
checked against ability scores. The oc- 
currence of observably rigid or emotion- 
ally insecure persons in a class also cor- 
responds with the number of opinion- 
naires which reflect strongly negative 
and incompatible comments. Ina really 
self-directed course, such students need 
exorbitant “security-giving” help. 

Another easily recognized relationship 
exists between negative student attitude 
toward such a course and the number of 
students whose self-concept is so related 
to success in memorizing or compiling 
or verbalizing that he is demoralized in 
the presence of opportunity for self- 
directed thinking or group study. 

The non-directive teacher can expect 
a larger number of unique and original 
reactions as to student’s insights, or 
changed self-concepts, or ways of  .u- 
ing the instructor. Fewer trite appro- 
vals, more concrete examples of recog- 
nized growth characterize responses of 
classes experiencing the more “demo- 
cratic social climate.” More useful sug- 
gestions for change are also forthcoming. 

In general, the less authoritarian class 
comments more explicitly, imagina- 
tively, less about instructor, more about 
changes in self and relationship with 
peers, more about own thought patterns 
and emotions, and more about the 
values of course ideas. 
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10. Opinionnaires, properly adapted, 
can be of great help in adapting courses 
to reduce student insecurities during 
study periods that require a basic reort- 
entation of ways of thinking. Particular- 
ly for those teachers attempting to make 
palatable such basic reorientations as the 
following, clues to students’ present re- 
actions may indicate next steps in course 
procedures: (a) in moving from memory 
and compilation of ideas to systematiz- 
ing and principle-finding and -applying; 
(b) in moving students from uncritical 
passivity to personal, active, critical eval- 
uation of ideas; (c) in moving students 
from inflexible, static definitions of 
terms to insightful use of dynamic con- 
cepts; and (d) in moving students from 
an inflexible, dogmatic frame of refer- 
ence to a hospitality to new ideas and 
enjoyment of reorganized patterns of 
thinking. 

11. Student opinionnaires filled out 
during or at the end of a course may 
change considerably if given after other 
courses or in succeeding years after col- 
lege. A course in philosophy considered 
only fairly helpful by the graduating 
senior may be rated as “among the 
most valuable” five years later. Courses 
in educational psychology or contempo- 
rary civilization are often devaluated in 
later years—possibly because the prin- 
ciples and insights have become ‘“com- 
mon sense.” Student teaching is com- 
monly rated as of extreme value but the 
actual increase in maturity of thinking, 
in knowledge, or in judgment is seldom 
great. The sense of consummation and 
self-assurance and ego-well-being makes 
students rate an experience highly. 
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12. The opinionnaire form is best con- 
structed by the instructor intending to 
use same. It should include some “‘free- 
flow” queries designed to elicit students’ 
own words and “‘first-notion’’ reactions. 
Some queries will be needed to elicit 
responses about specific matters in which 
the teacher is particularly interested or 
concerned. 

Some queries relating to changes in 
“life-behaviors” which it was hoped the 
course would induce may be included. 
Some queries will need a form requiring 
specific examples in order to elicit use- 
ful responses. Some queries will be 
needed to double-check on preceding 
ones. Each experience is likely to lead 
to refinements or additions of items for 
the next usage. 

The professor who is willing to exert 
himself toward even a little use of stu- 
dent opinionnaires can be guaranteed 
more than a little change in his own 
grooves of expectancy and valuing. He 
will almost certainly not regard student 
opinion as threatening to his academic 
freedom. In fact, under present hazard- 
ous systems of competence evaluation, 
such data may serve as a necessary pro- 
tection from loose and unverified criti- 
cism. 

He will almost certainly develop the 
security that comes from more precise 
understanding of the dynamics his work 
purports to affect—i.e., student thought, 
feeling, and value patterns. He may find 
that students’ course criteria mature sur- 
prisingly from such experiences. He will 
find that “freedom to teach” and “free- 
dom to learn” are not empty slogans but 
operative valves, practicable—and in- 
separable. 





Music and Art 


There is a need in an age of science for the humanities of music and art; in a world 
of tensions for the international language of music and art; in an America of industrial 
supremacy for spiritual recognition through music and art.—Benjamin M. Steigman, 
principal of New York’s High School of Music and Art as quoted in Epucation USA, 
published by the National School Public Relations Association, February 19, 1959. 











Jack R. Frymier 


Research for Undergraduates 


in Teacher Education 


Were there is much lip-service paid 
to the need for research in education, 
little is being done to acquaint pro- 
spective teachers with its nature, exist- 
ence, or values. Only doctoral candi- 
dates, in most situations, get any real 
acquaintance with research experience, 
direct or vicarious, intensive or other- 
wise. Few institutions require a thesis 
for master’s work. Most courses in edu- 
cation employ textbooks which synthe- 
size research results and present them 
“second-hand.” Many instructors seldom 
discuss specific research results, although 
most use such vague references as “re- 
search shows that " or “most of the 
studies in this area indicate. 


Exploratory Project 


Working under the assumption that 
undergraduate students in a_ teacher- 
education program have little or no ex- 
perience with research in the educational 
enterprise, the author undertook a 
simple exploratory project. The essen- 
tial purpose of this project was to deter- 
mine whether involvement in reading 
original research reports and/or doing 
research in education would effect a 
change in attitude toward educational 
research. Specifically, the purpose of this 
study was three-fold: (1) to attempt to 
develop a sensitivity to educational re- 
search through a direct experience with 
that research, (2) to determine students’ 
attitudes toward research as a method 
of inquiry, and (3) to see if a direct 
experience contributed to an_ under- 





The main values in this article 
are (1) in the fact that the write) 
found it reasonable to introduce re- 
search in undergraduate work and 
(2) in the suggestion that more of 
this might be profitable for pro- 
spective teachers. Readers will be 
interested in this report of a gen- 
eral type of research study which 
involves the idea of doing, rather 
than memorizing rules or restrictive 
and frightening cautions and wor- 
ries.—EDITORS 











standing of research as a way of solving 
problems and answering questions. 

Three undergraduate classes in educa- 
tion involving 63 students and taught by 
the author served as the experimental 
group. Three other classes, similar in 
content but taught by other instructors, 
served as the control group. This group 
consisted of 58 persons. The length of 
time involved was one semester. 

Both the control and experimental 
groups were given a pre-test and a post- 
test on their knowledge about the “‘scien- 
tific method.” Further, the experimental 
group indicated their attitudes toward 
research midway through the semeste: 
and again at the end. 

Students in the control group were 
given no special instructions regarding 

Dr. Frymier is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Alabama. 
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research and no assignments involving 
reading or doing research. Each student 
in the experimental section was en- 
couraged to participate in two kinds of 
research: (1) a “study of studies” in- 
volving reading and synthesizing ap- 
proximately a dozen original research 
reports on an educational problem of 
his choice and (2) a simple research 
project of his own. 

During the course of the semester the 
instructor of the experimental group had 
a minimum of two 20-minute conferences 
with each student. During this time the 
proposed problems were discussed, out- 
lined, and agreed upon. In no instance 
did a student undertake any project 
which was not fully explored with the 
instructor -first. 


Studies 


Listed below are some of the “studies 
of studies” which were completed. 
Eighty-five per cent of the students in 
the experimental group completed such 
a project. In each instance the student 
read ten or more original research re- 
ports, abstracted each, then sought to 
draw out the trends, consistencies, in- 
consistencies, and patterns which were 
apparent in reviewing the totality in- 
volved: 

1. “Relationship of Class Size to Academic 

Achievement” 

2. “Current Methods of Educating the Gifted 

Child” 

3. “Enrollments in Foreign 

Secondary Schools” 


Languages in 


4. “Student Attitudes Toward Literature” 

5. “Stereotypy” 

6. “Whole Word Method of Teaching Read- 
ing 

. “Relationship of Athletic Ability to Aca- 
demic Achievement” 


~I 


8. “Relationship of Some Personality Char- 
acteristics to Reading Ability” 
Listed below are some of the original 
studies conducted by these  under- 
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graduate students in education, 45 per 
cent of whom did a research project of 
their own. As might be expected, many 
of these were interview- or questionnaire- 
type, although several employed testing, 
item analysis, statistical analysis, and 
observation. In fact, some students de- 
veloped considerable facility with such 
elementary statistical procedures as 
mean, median, chi square, correlation, 
and the like, even though they had had 
no formal course in statistics: 


1. “Dating Patterns of Middle-Class Negro 
Teenagers” 

2. “Student Attitudes Regarding Beginning 
Courses in Education” 

3. “Content Analysis of ‘Education’ Column 
in Time, 1954-57” 

1. “‘Adolescents’ Teachers’ 

Responses to the F Scale” 


Perceptions of 


». “Prejudice Among College Students” 

6. “Survey of Teachers’ Opinions on 
Methods of Teaching Spelling” 

7. “Why Do College Students Accept or Re- 
ject Other Students?” 

8. “Relationship of Outside Reading Habits 

and Grades in English Among 182 Junior 

High School Students” 


Knowledge of Research 


In order to ascertain some idea as to 
how much these students knew 
research as a method, the following in- 
strument was administered to both the 
control and experimental groups during 
the first and last weeks of the semester: 


about 


Research, as a method of inquiry, usually 
follows a general pattern. This pattern, some- 
times referred to as the “scientific method” or 
the “method of research” is frequently de- 
scribed in a series of steps to be accom- 
plished. These steps provide a systematic 
and logical approach to the examination of 
any problem. The number of steps, depend- 
ing upon the authority, usually ranges from 
three to eight. In the blank spaces below 
would you please describe, in a short phrase 
or simple sentence, each of the various steps 
involved in research? 
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Each student responded to this ques- 
tionnaire two times: halfway through 
the semester and during the final week 
of the semester. 

The responses of each person were 
scored as follows: Any description of a 
“step” which included some reference to 
(1) statement of the problem, (2) pro- 
jection of hypotheses, (3) review of re- 
lated research, (4) collection of data, 
(5) interpretation of the data, and (6) 
generalizing or concluding from the data 
was counted as “correct.” The mean 
number of “correct’’ descriptions was 
computed for both the experimental and 
control groups. Table I presents a sum- 
mary of these data for both the pre-test 
and post-test. 

These data seem to indicate that both 
groups did equally well during the first 
administration of the test. In other 
words, both the control and experi- 
mental groups were fairly well equated 
regarding the extent to which they 
understood the research process, as 
measured by this instrument. 

The post-test results seem to indicate 
that both groups made some gain in 
understanding of the research process 
during the course of the semester (con- 
trol: 2.884 to 3.000; experimental: 2.885 
to 3.286), but that the experimental 
group made the greatest progress. As 
an indication of the statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference between these 
two post-test means, the resulting ¢ of 
1.36 is not significant. This would seem 
to mean that the difference apparently 
is not great enough to attribute to any 


Taste I 


Pre-Test AND Post-Test MEAN ScoREs OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTROL GROUPS ON 
KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 








Group Number Pre-test Post-test 
a PPT rT 58 2.884 3.000 
Experimental. ..... 63 2.885 3.286 
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factor other than chance. And the fact 
that neither the reliability nor the 
validity of the instrument had _ been 
ascertained would be a further limitation 


in interpreting these results. 


Attitudes Toward Research 


As mentioned before, an estimate of 
the experimental group's attitude toward 
research was also undertaken. Each stu- 
dent in the experimental group was 
asked to indicate anonymously his feel- 
ing regarding the following statement: 

How do you now feel about the research 
requirements for this course? That is, how 
would you describe your feelings about being 
asked to read original research reports and 
actually investigate a question which is of 
some concern to you? 

The best thing I have ever 
done in any education cours¢ 
One of the most valuable 
things I have ever done in 
any education course. 
Worthwhile, but no more so 
than most of the things I have 


done in_ other’ education 
courses. 
One of the least valuable 


things I have ever done in any 

education course. 

The worst thing I have ever 

done in any education course. 
The responses were scored by arbi- 
trarily assigning a value to each of the 
five possible choices. These values ranged 
from one to five: one being “the worst 
thing I have ever done in any educa- 
tion course,” and five being “the best 
thing I have ever done in any education 
course.” 

At mid-term the students’ mean score 
was 3.55, or somewhere between “worth- 
while” and “one of the most valuable 
things.” At the end of the semester the 
mean score for these same students was 
4.08, or slightly above “one of the most 
valuable things I have ever done in any 
education course.” 
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These data seem td indicate that this 
particular group of students feel favor- 
ably inclined toward being required to 
work with research. Indeed, many stu- 
dents voluntarily expressed such senti- 
ments during personal conferences, often 
stating that they had been unaware of 
the extent of the research and research 
procedures available in education. As 
one student said: “Now I can see that 
there is something to education, after 
all.” 


inferences Drawn 


There were other inferences which 
might be drawn from the original data, 
some of which are not presented here. 
For instance, when comparing the pre- 
and post-test scores for the experimental 
group it was apparent at the end of the 
semester that many more persons recog- 
nized the essential first step in any re- 
search—that of clarifying the problem 
or asking a good question—than had 
been true in the beginning. There was 
some gain in this same area for the 
control group, but not nearly so marked. 
Further, the experimental group also 
made a considerable gain in the areas of 
interpreting data and generalizing or 
concluding from data, whereas the con- 
trol group again made some gains, but 
to a considerably lesser degree. The 
control group, in fact, made no really 
substantial gains in any of the “step- 
areas” involved, even though there was 
some over-all gain in understanding the 
“scientific method” in general. 

Also, many of these students evidently 
conceive of research as “library” work 
primarily. This became apparent when 
more than 25 per cent described the 
“scientific method” in terms appropriate 


only to library research: “go to the 


library and look up your topic in the 
card catalog,” or “find all the books you 
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can on your problem before beginning 
to write.” In general, many of these 
prospective teachers evidently think of 
library work when they think of re- 
search. Perhaps these students have con- 
fused “research paper” with research as 
a method of inquiry. The implications 
arising from such a confusion seem al- 
most unlimited. 

Are there any general conclusions one 
might draw from these various data? 
Unquestionably the devices employed in 
this study for determining student inter- 
est in and knowledge about research 
were very crude. The general tenor of 
student sentiment, however, definitely 
seemed to favor an educational experi- 
ence involving research material and 
procedures. 

If we are to make headway in the 
field of education, it would seem reason- 
able that we predicate our actions upon 
the best that we now know-—research. 
It may be that by introducing prospec- 
tive teachers as undergraduates to re- 
search and its methods, we may be able 
to assist the profession in implementing 
research results into actual practice more 
effectively. The results of this experi- 
ence have convinced the author that 
undergraduates can and should do and 
read research. 
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Ralph K. Hansen 


Action Research in Teacher Education 


ee 

AM quite satisfied with my experi- 
ence this first year. I attribute this in 
large measure to the kind of extensive 
and intensive exposure to ‘real-life’ class- 
room situations that were given in the 
Ford program. Many of the situations 
which the novice finds alarming or 
puzzling we had ample occasion to see 
or confront because of our year-long 
presence on the firing line.” 

This is one response to a questionnaire 
sent to 1956-57 graduates of the Teacher 
Recruitment and Training Program di- 
rected by the San Francisco Unified 
School District, in co-operation with San 
Francisco State College. Not all of those 
questioned responded as emphatically, 
but most did. If these graduates feel that 
the Ford Foundation program prepared 
them this effectively, the program should 
be examined. 

In 1954 the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education made a grant of $350,000 
to the San Francisco Unified School 
District for a five-year experimental study 
of new ways of recruiting and training 
teachers. The initial objectives of the 
program were: (1) to recruit for the 
teaching profession mature persons with 
the baccalaureate degree who have had 
no professional training in education, 
and (2) to experiment in planning a 
specially-structured program of profes- 
sional study through which they can 
meet the requirements for the California 
Teaching Credential. 

During the first year, the school dis- 
trict contracted with San Francisco State 


Relating Theory to Direct Experience 


College for staff and facilities, retaining 
responsibility for directing the program. 
By the end of the first year a planning 
and advisory committee comprised of 
persons from the district and the college 
had examined the program and further 
defined the initial objectives as follows: 


1. To co-ordinate the complementary func- 
tions of the college and the public school 
in the preparation of teachers. 


2. To recruit mature liberal-arts graduates 
from accredited institutions for the teach- 
ing profession and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of this procedure. 


3. To accumulate data and guides for im- 
proved organization of the “regular” 
college programs of teacher education. 


4. To explore the following aspects of 
teacher education: (a) the role of direct 
experience; (b) the role of problem-solv- 
ing; (c) means of meeting individual 
needs and utilizing individual resources; 
(d) opportunities for integration of the 
various aspects of teacher education; and 
(e) development and validation of means 
for diagnostic evaluation that can be 
used both for final appraisal and in de- 
velopmental programming for individu- 
als and the group. 


These objectives became the guide-lines 
for the program, subject to continual 
re-appraisal by an advisory and planning 
committee. 


Mr. Hansen was college co-ordinator, 
Teacher Recruitment and Training Program, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California, at the time this article was 
written. He is now director of instruction, 
San Rafael High School District, California. 
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Organization 


Each year the San Francisco Unified 
School District contracted with San Fran- 
cisco State College for a teacher-education 
program, while the district retained re- 
sponsibility for administering funds, par- 
ticipating in the selection of candidates 
and providing laboratory situations for 
observation, participation, and student 
teaching. The College participated in 
the selection of candidates, furnished 
faculty for instruction and supervision, 
and certified through informal verifica- 
tion to the state of California that the 
requirements for teaching credentials 
had been fulfilled. 


Selection of Teacher Trainees 


Candidates were selected through per- 
sonal interviews before a panel of repre- 
sentatives from the district and the col- 
lege. Selection of a candidate was based 
on the panel's co-operative judgment 
after interviewing him and examining 
his record—academic, personal, and voca- 
tional. One hundred forty-eight persons 
completed the program and were creden- 
tialed.'! Their median age was 30 years. 
The majority were recruited from such 
occupations as secretarial, clerical, news- 
paper reporting, commercial art, and 
social work. 


In 1956 the program recruited not 
only mature liberal-arts graduates, but 
also retired military officers. Eight were 
recruited in 1956, 11 in 1957, and 9 in 
1958. All of these men had 20 to 30 years 
of military service and were graduates of 


*In 1954-55 there were 13 trainees (6 ele- 


mentary-school and 7 secondary-school); in 


1955-56 there were 29 (13 elementary and 16 
secondary); and in 1956-57 there were 38 (10 
elementary and 28 secondary); and in 1957-58 
there were 34 (14 elementary and 22 secondary) ; 
in 1958-59 there were 34 
21 secondary) . 


(13 elementary and 
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West Point, Annapolis, or an accredited 
liberal-arts institution. 


Staff of the Program 


The Teacher Recruitment and Train- 
ing Program had a director, assigned by 
the San Francisco Unified School District, 
who was responsible for total co-ordina- 
tion of the project. At the college level 
three full-time staff members were re- 
sponsible for: (1) general college co- 
ordination, supervision, and teaching 
secondary principles and curriculum; (2) 
supervision and teaching elementary 
principles and curriculum; (3) super- 
vision and teaching social foundations. 
Also several consultants from the College 
were used in special-subject areas and 
evaluation during the year: elementary 
subject fields, 10; secondary subject fields, 
11; evaluation, 2; planning and advising, 
6; psychological foundations, 1. 


Organizing and Scheduling of Experiences 


Each year the program was modified 
as a result of the experiences of the pre- 
vious year. The 1958 fall semester was 
organized into four blocks: first prac- 
ticum and concurrent seminars, full-time 
seminars, second practicum and concur- 
rent seminars, and full-time seminars. 
About 180 hours were devoted to prac- 
ticum-type activity and 260 hours to 
seminar-type activity. The elementary 
and secondary programs varied, due to 
their internal differences, but followed 
basically the same program. 

During the spring semester the trainees 
did student-teaching and attended con- 
current seminars. Elementary-school 
trainees student-taught four days and 
attended seminars one day each week. 
At mid-semester they participated in a 
full-time seminar for two weeks. Second- 
ary-school trainees student-taught half- 
day and attended concurrent seminars 


halfday. 
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Developmental Organization of One 
Phase of the Program 


During the fall semester the secondary- 
school trainees observed daily in second- 
ary schools for two six-weeks periods, 
separated by a two-week workshop. Each 
trainee was assigned to a junior high 
school, senior high school, or junior 
college for the first six weeks, during 
which time he was assigned two class- 
room periods and one non-class period. 
The main activity during this time was 
observation, participation, and teaching, 
directed by the college staff and the 
resident teacher. By the second week 
some trainees were involved in such ac- 
tivities as correcting spelling tests, taking 
roll, and correcting papers. By the fourth 
week some were given responsibility for 
oral administration of true-false tests, 
for taking small groups to the library, 
and for instructing individual students 
in algebra and chemistry. By the end of 
the sixth week most trainees had been 
responsible for the entire class at least 
once or twice, and some for as long as 
two weeks. 

After the workshop period during the 
seventh and eighth weeks, the trainees 
were re-assigned to a different school, at 
a different level, in a different neighbor- 
hood. Preferably they were assigned to 
classes in which there had been a trainee 
during the first period. By the tenth 
week most trainees were in partial con- 
trol of the classes to which they had been 
assigned, doing such things as demon- 
strating experiments in chemistry and 
physics, leading class discussions on short 
stories, instructing, and bookkeeping. 
By the fourteenth week all trainees had 
been in control of a class for two to five 
full days. (Several had complete control, 
under the direction of the teacher, for 
up to three weeks.) 

During the fall semester, the secondary 
trainees met one afternoon a week, ex- 
cept for a two-week and four-week work- 
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shop session during which they met more 
frequently, in a three-hour seminar 
session in which those practicum experi- 
ences that related to the principles and 
curriculum of secondary education were 
developed. The following is a summary 
of these sessions. Comparable seminars 
were also held weekly in the social and 
psychological foundations. The organi- 
zation of the content evolved from the 
concerns (1) observed by the instructor 
in his supervisory visits, (2) reported 
by the trainees in their bi-weekly individ- 
ual conference with the instructor and 
in the daily logs they kept and turned in, 
and (3) recorded by the instructor from 
the weekly conferences with each teacher, 
from questions asked in class, and from 
weekly meetings with the other staff 
members. The logic of the organization 
is dependent upon the concern of these 
problems to the trainees, rather than 
from any logic inherent in the content. 
Specific reading references were given 
at each session, directing the trainees to 
material on the problem under discus- 
§10n. 

The first two seminars were concerned 
with the immediate problems encoun- 
tered by the trainees: school size, com- 
pulsory attendance, secondary course of 
study. By the third week they began to 
evidence a concern with the sociological 
and psychological factors which influence 
a school’s curriculum. At this point the 
concern was examined jointly by the 
three seminar instructors. The historical 
development of secondary education was 
discussed at this time as another approach 
to the problem. This led to a discussion, 
in the fourth week, of the articulation 
between elementary and 
schools. To enrich the trainee’s experi- 
ence, a visit to an elementary school was 
arranged, including a discussion with the 
teachers of the classes observed. In the 
fifth and sixth sessions, the trainees dis- 
cussed the pupil-personnel services and 
Arrangements 


secondary 


evaluation techniques. 
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were made for them to meet with coun- 
selors, deans, attendance workers and 
health officers. 

During the seventh and eighth weeks, 
the trainees returned to the college for 
a two-week workshop session. Several 
days were used for total group observa- 
tions in schools during the morning and 
for follow-up discussions in the after- 
noon. Two days were used for instruc- 
tion in audio-visual methods and ma- 
terials. Foundation sessions and individ- 
ual conferences continued. 

When the trainees returned to schools, 
they evidenced need for work in tech- 
niques of classroom organization. Three 
seminars featured a study of the nature 
of control, the teacher’s role, assignments, 
grouping, and the selection and organiza- 
tion of content. Another was devoted to 
a discussion of co-curricular activities, of 
their relation to the school and of the 
teacher's role in these activities. By the 
thirteenth week, the trainees became 
concerned with the legal and financial 
structure of secondary schools, as well as 
with their administration. The four- 
teenth week's session involved a study of 
the appraisal of secondary schools. 


The final four weeks of the fall semes- 
ter were used for a series of all-day 
workshops. After individual conferences, 
the trainees were given student-teaching 
assignments. They then met with the 
teachers to determine specifically what 
they would teach in the spring. Follow- 
ing this, several sessions were devoted to 
the development of both resource and 
teaching units specifically designed for 
their student-teaching assignments. Dur- 
ing this time a visit was made to the 
school district’s curriculum laboratory 
where they examined units developed by 
teachers in the local system. Also during 
this period trainees attended foundation 
seminars, learned to use audio-visual 
equipment, attended demonstration 
classes and discussed their observations, 
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visited juvenile detention facilities, and 
took part of a battery of tests which were 
administered to all trainees. 


Evaluation 
Three sets of evaluative data were 
available about this program at the time 
this paper was written. Although 
each is in a different perspective, all are 
complementary: 


1. Continuous evaluation of trainees was 
accomplished by using several instru- 
ments, some standardized, others de- 
veloped for the program. Information 
derived from these instruments is ana- 
lyzed by Hilda Taba and Rodney Clark, 
San Francisco State College, who advise 
the staff of their significance. Instruments 
used are the Miller Analogies Test, 
Cattrell 16 Factor Personality Inventory, 
San Francisco State College Education 
Division MA Exam, Educational Issues 
(developed by Hida Taba), Observation- 
Perception Test (three spaced observa- 
tions reported by trainees and developed 
by Hilda Taba), and Mental Health Q 
Sort (adapted by Rodney Clark). 


2. Developmental evaluation of the pro- 


gram as it relates to the college is ac- 

complished by an advisory and planning 

committee representing the district and 
the college. 

3. Terminal evaluation of the yearly pro- 
gram was secured through: (1) a series of 
interviews with the trainees, college staff, 
consultants, and school-district personnel, 
(2) an analysis of the evaluative data 
about students, and (3) follow up of 
graduates of the program. This evalua- 
tion is done by Lucien B. Kinney, Stan- 
ford University, and Theodore Reller, 
University of California. 

A summary of these data indicates that 
this program (1) selected trainees who 
were highly motivated toward teaching 
(a conclusion not objectively verified, 
except that 76 of 80 first three-year grad- 
uates are currently teaching); (2) selected 





* The final report, to be published by 
January, 1960, will contain complete data. 
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trainees who rank in the upper 50 per 
cent of education students in verbal in- 
telligence (Miller) and content achieve- 
ment (Education Division MA Exam); 
(3) provided carefully co-ordinated 
experiences in public-school situations 
(interviews with school district person- 
nel); (4) provided effective articulation 
of experience to theory (Taba’s Percep- 
tion Test, Trainee’s Daily Logs, College 
Supervisor's Report); (5) developed 
meaningful seminar situations through 
the problem-solving approach (percep- 
tion test, Trainee’s Logs, interviews with 
trainees); (6) produced a high proportion 
of graduates who enter teaching (follow- 
up study of graduates); and (7) pro- 
duced beginning teachers rated from 
satisfactory to excellent by administra- 
tor’s ratings (follow-up study of gradu- 
ates) . 


Conclusions 


The program which has been described 
is not hypothetical. Nor is it unique, for 
25 teacher-recruitment and training pro- 
grams have been operating under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education.’ Additionally, at least 25 
more have been operating without foun- 
dation funds.* 


Reports available from the universi- 
ties, colleges and school districts partici- 
pating in these programs indicate vary- 


*See Paul Woodring, New Directions in 
Teacher Education (New York: Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 1957). 

* See Newsletter of the Council on Co-opera- 
tion in Teacher Education (American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C.), February 
1958 and April 1958. 
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ing degrees of success in developing a 
program in which practice is more 
closely articulated to theory. Certainly 
some have been more ambitious than 
others, and some have recorded greater 
success than others. 

Any program based on 
search, as this one was, is developmental. 
An approach to educational principles 
and curriculum and social and _ psycho- 
logical foundations in education, which 
is keyed to student experiences, takes 
considerable planning. Welding a col- 
lege staff and school district personnel 
into a co-operative planning group 
evolves slowly.® 

Yet despite the many problems, this 
program has proved successful, and has 
certainly demonstrated that: (1) Con- 
tinuing experiences in public schools 
enable the teacher-trainee to get a more 
realistic perception of education; (2) the 
college and the public school, through 
co-operative planning, can provide de- 
velopmental, professional teacher-educa- 
tion experiences, if provision is made for 
participation in that planning by those 
involved; (3) direct experiences can be 
meaningfully related to theory if co-op- 
erative planning occurs; (4) articulation 
of practice and theory occurs when the 
college staff uses the problem-solving 
technique to explicate and supplement 
direct experience; and (6) continuing 
evaluation, both internal and external, 
of both the trainees and the program, 
fosters effective planning. 


action re- 


* Ralph K. Hansen, “A New Dimension in 
Teacher Education,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
43:179-82; September 1959. 





The Teacher's Role 


To measure a school by its teachers is not to measure it by the only item that matters. 
Doubtless what matters most are the subjects that are taught, the things the students will 
be asked to learn. But the student meets the subject in the teacher, and the teacher for 
that simple reason never ceases to be crucial in the drama of learning.—Mark Van Doren, 
“The Teacher's Role in the Drama of Learning,” THe EpucaTionaL Recorp, July 1958, 


p. 199. 





A Credo for Teachers 


“Credo for Teachers” is the personal 
clarification of why a teacher teaches. 
In essence, it is the teacher's core of dedi- 
cation from which stems his conviction 
that all the world is possible for man to 
live in—peacefully, honestly, and in hap- 
piness if he will but learn how to live in 
it. 

Who Is the Teacher? 


The teacher is unique in that profes- 
sionally he is interested in the lives and 
growth of children above all else. This 
does not mean that he is childlike. It 
means that the greatest good which he 
finds in living, is in working with 
children so that together they find joy 
in nature and in the rich variety of 
living found in human experience. He 
helps children find their values and use 
them in their daily lives as permanent 
guideposts for their activities. 


The teacher possesses an inquiring 
mind whose curiosity is disciplined and 
whose interests are strongly motivated 
so that he is richer because of his con- 
tinuous search to create. He helps others 
in their efforts to create and is apprecia- 
tive of their talents. 

The teacher has a basic specialized 
understanding of his particular fields of 
study, and has intelligent comprehension 
of the world in which he lives as an 
active citizen of our society. He is a 
gifted and skilled professional who takes 
pride in his art but does not lose sight 
of the growing needs of the children 
who are his responsibility. He is aware 
that neither exact knowledge nor infor- 
mation-storing is the end of education 
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or of children’s learning. He tries to 
help children balance and co-ordinate 
the functional and utilitarian with the 
idealistic and moral attitudes which are 
essential in giving meaning to children’s 
lives. 

The teacher has a sound and deeply- 
rooted faith in the democratic process. 
He tries to teach this faith to his chil- 
dren so that in their relations with each 
other they transcend any personal preju- 
dices of race, creed, or nationality. 

Through the example of his own 
doing and living, children gain faith in 
their own ability to be and become fine 
persons, unafraid to live with ethical 
courage and personal idealism. 


A Credo 

We teach because we believe there are 
children who need to be taught. 

We teach because we believe teaching 
is a calling, an art, a creative way of 
life; a way by which we can help chil- 
dren find their meaning and purpose in 
living. 

We teach because we believe that each 
child should have the opportunity to 
experiment with his potentiality so that 
he can become what he individually and 
uniquely is capable of becoming—accord- 
ing to his own talent, will, and courage. 

We teach because we believe that 
children are improvable; that while we 
cannot increase a child’s native intelli- 
gence, we can help him find ways in 
which he can best use his capacities. 





Dr. Flaum is dean, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 
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A CREDO FOR TEACHERS 





This credo was developed in an 
effort to help teachers understand 


themselves, their purposes, and 
their goals. It has been used at 
State Teachers College, Munot, 


North Dakota, in seminars for stu- 
dent teachers and teachers in labo- 
ratory schools, in professional study 
groups, and in public-school teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

With the author’s permission, an 
edited (but unshortened) version 
of this article is being published in 
booklet form. Copies may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents each by writing 
Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union 
Street, San Francisco 23, California. 


EDITORS 











We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should learn to know themselves 
in order to live effectively within their 
capacities and enrich their lives through 
their creative talents. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should learn to control and modify 
the nature about them and their own 
natures. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should be free to seek the truth of 
ideas without fear of reprisal or malice, 
regardless of group bias or ignorance. 

We teach because we believe that the 
imaginations of children should be re- 
leased in order that they be better able 
to comprehend the vastness of the world 
in which they live—but not lose them- 
selves in it. 

We teach because we believe that the 
minds of children are uncharted fron- 
tiers and they need to be challenged to 
conquer these frontiers—for their own 
sakes and for those with whom they live. 

We teach because we believe that 
children should become more sensitive 
to knowledge and living so that they 
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may learn to penetrate the mysteries of 
existence and discover ways to better 
living. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should learn to behave with com- 
passion toward one another so_ that 
they may live in kinship with all people. 

We teach because we believe that 
through education children should learn 
to take the rawness and pain from pover- 
ty and inequality and, ultimately, to 
eliminate both. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should learn to believe in reason 
and use it as a basis for human rights 
and constructive behavior. 

We teach because we believe each 
child needs to feel that life is not merely 
existence; that it is a privilege to be 
used so that it is creative and possesses 
dignity and self-respect. 

We teach because we believe children 
need to free themselves from the fear of 
being different; to understand that a 
free society encourages differences and 
in the different talents of people lies 
democracy’s greatest strength. 

We teach because we believe children 
need to learn to understand their world, 
their time, their generation—in words, 
sounds, pictures, things, and ideas—in 
order that they may understand each 
other and find likenesses as well as 
differences in people. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should learn the magic qualities 
of ideas and learn that ideas, when put 
into action, change men’s lives; that 
ideas can create as well as destroy; and 
that the purpose of the idea can be as 
important as the idea itself. 

We teach because we believe that the 
child must become more than capable 
in the techniques of reading, writing, 
and ciphering; more than cognizant of 
scientific phenomena or mechanical 
principles: He must be imbued with a 
deep sense of the value of the humanities 
and with sensitivity to the beauty and 
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culture of his way of life, so that he 
becomes a civilized person, capable of 
being an independent individual as well 
as being a consumer and a creator of 
goods. 

We teach because we believe that chil- 
dren should not be satisfied with obvious 
answers, but should learn to investigate 
for themselves and base their decisions 
and behavior on fact, evidence, and 
humane reason. 


We teach because we believe children 
need to learn to make free choices and 
independent decisions; we want children 
to understand that the difference be- 
tween a slave and a free man is his right 
to make independent, voluntary choices. 


We teach because we believe that 
children should learn that a free way of 
life needs to be perpetuated through 
loyal and intelligent decisions and 
through the maintenance of the laws, 
the spirit, and the privileges of a 
democracy. 

We teach because we believe in the 
democratic way of life as a social and 
political fact and a moral principle. We 
believe that knowledge gained through 
education is a tool to be used in truth- 
seeking, in experimentation with ideas, 
and in developing new understandings 
and beliefs. 
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We teach because we believe that 
through education a democratic nation 
guarantees its young their rights as free 
citizens, because a nation does not re- 
main free if its people remain in igno- 
rance. 

We teach because we believe that it is 
important to help children make the 
positive adjustments which are necessary 
to the conditions of our way of life and 
to help them learn to visualize and make 
a nobler way of life, while losing neither 
their sense of integrity nor their rights 
as individuals. 

We teach because we believe that edu- 
cation, in its most honest terms, is both 
a realistic and moral obligation of a 
society to itself and its children if it 
wishes to continue as a live civilization 
in the continuous progress of man. 

We teach because we believe children 
need to know the values of their past 
and the strengths and weaknesses of 
their present, and be able to use realisti- 
cally their learning in planning their 
future. 

We teach because we believe each 
child is a world in the making—neither 
an image of other worlds before him nor 
a shadow of worlds about him, but his 
own. It is a privilege and a deeply-felt 
satisfaction to help worlds come into 
being. 





Early Identification With Teaching 


I doubt that there is anything more to be said on this subject except this: Let us make 
it possible for the student to identify himself with teaching as a career just as early in his 
education as we can in our institutions and state systems. To me, the key to education of 
any kind is motivation. For about 85 per cent of our fellow citizens, I believe that the 
soundest and steadiest motivation comes from interest in a vocation. Let us build on that 


fact in the education of teachers. 


Is it administratively insuperable to provide functional orientation points of entry into 
pre-professional teaching experience in the freshman year, in the sophomore year, in the 
junior year, in the senior year, and even in the fifth year? The FTA in our high schools 
has certainly made a promising beginning. I would encourage youngsters to get all the 
orientation that might be available right from the day they enter college. This would 
simply be a recognition that people develop in fits and starts at different rates.—John B. 
Whitelaw, “The Curriculum in Teacher Education: Estimate and Projection,” Address 
presented before the Annual Conference of the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 


June, 22, 1959. 
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New Concepts of the Rights of Children 


THere are certain serious dilemmas 
in modern educational thought which 
continue to go unresolved. In spite of 
our assurance that opposing views about 
education are normal and _ inevitable, 
we cannot ignore the necessity of clari- 
fying some of them for the practicing 
teacher in the present era of perplexity. 
The teacher draws small comfort from 
the knowledge that is it natural for 
people to hold counter-views and beliefs 
about education. He is in a decidedly 
awkward position when the tenets of his 
professional education seem directly 
opposed to the views and demands of 
his patron employers. We have been 
steadily losing a kind of battle for the 
minds of teachers without even knowing 
that we were engaged in it. We have, 
in fact, urged them to surrender to pub- 
lic forces after arming them confusedly 
with all kinds of counter-weapons. 


Thus the conflict, which we cannot 
rationalize any longer, lies in the age- 
old question of whether the school is to 
lead or to follow, or, more specifically, 
whether the teacher should fight to im- 
pose his professional intelligence upon 
a public which neither understands nor 
desires it. The answer is that he must 
fight. Just as the physician has com- 
batted old wives’ tales, bloodletting, 
and lockets of asafetida about the necks 
of his patients, the teacher must fight 
the battle of intelligence every single 
day. More than that, he must be 
equipped with the kind of intelligent 


What are their rights in a democracy? 
Is freedom reserved for adults? 


convictions that mark all the great pro- 
fessions. We can no more logically send 
out a teacher to repudiate his own edu- 
cation and judgment in obeisance to 
public protest than we can send forth a 
missionary to succumb weakly to the 
pagan faith he had sought to convert, 
or a doctor to cast aside his education 
for voodooism. Let us not underesti- 
mate the importance of this principle 
as it relates to the survival of teaching 
as a profession. It is indeed the crux of 
the matter. 


Effects of Criticisms 


Attacks upon education have become 
so bitter and so increasingly widespread 
that the teaching profession stands dan- 
gerously close to a sort of extinction by 
ridicule. Educational criticism has, of 
course, been carefully evaluated but 
always with too great a reverence for 
public opinion, irrespective of the moti- 
vation. It is undoubetdly true that an 
overwhelming majority of educational 
criticisms stem from the worst conceiv- 
able motives, ranging from the extreme 
of sheer fascism to consciously organized 
pressure groups of highly respectable 
educational organizations seeking to re- 
gain a prestige which they have felt to 
be slipping away ever since the advent 
of John Dewey's writings. It is impor- 
tant for the teacher to understand that 


Dr. Story is professor of education, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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he is not necessarily dealing with logi- 
cal and sincere expressions of the public 
will but, more often than not, with that 
old American bugaboo, “special inter- 
est.” Above all, it is important to regain 
that measure of personal detachment 
which views the battle in its most sig- 
nificant aspects. The most important 
consideration is not appeasement of our 
own feelings or acquiescence to the 
critics’ special interests. It is, instead, 
dictated by the crucial and central ques- 
tion of children’s educational rights and 
expectations. 

The difficulty, from a teaching stand- 
point, is one of making a clear-cut and 
completely convincing case for a modern 
approach to education. Teachers with 
a sketchy and dubious understanding 
of a hodgepodge of concepts about men- 
tal hygiene, social outcomes, concomi- 
tants of learning, and the like are often 
happy enough to revert to type and join 
the chorus of protests against “progres- 
sivism" or some other opprobrium. It is 
deplorably true that our ways of culti- 
vating and presenting a modern educa- 
tional outlook have been too casual and 
too weakly supported. The problem is 
basically an ideological one. Teachers 
need to be sharply aware that our way 
of life is the thing that is involved and 
not simply our techniques of dealing 
with a spelling lesson. For this reason 
we must attack crucial questions with a 
keener and more penetrating emphasis. 

We may, for instance, begin our attack 
on bedrock issues by asking a funda- 
mental question: What are the rights 


of children in our democracy? Are chil- 
dren simply our property to dispose of 
or shape educationally as we wish? Is 
our so-called heritage of freedom to be 
reserved for adults only? Are children’s 
rights, if any, simply prescriptive? 
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Children's Rights 


There are obvious and _ clear-cut 
answers to these questions if we are 
willing to face them. Our age has re- 
gressed terribly if it fails to acknowledge 
the fundamental rights of children to 
an education which is the absolute best 
that intelligence can now conceive. We 
have no privilege of holding back wis- 
dom, or of making any arbitrary compro- 
mise with truth, simply because we are 
accustomed to exercising restraint and 
control over our children. They have 
the right to get a completely honest 
education, free from the taint of bias or 
special viewpoint, and one which rever- 
ences truth above even the most 
cherished of beliefs. This implies a hard 
acceptance of new ideas and an outright 
break with the past that is no less dra- 
matic than the atomic break-through in 
the physical world. 

An historical consideration of the 
rights of children would probably give 
to Rousseau the earliest credit for a 
strong intervention in their behalf. 
While the extremity of his views have 
been mocked for centuries, and extraor- 
dinarily so in the modern age, they 
arise today as almost definitive in their 
application to the current ideological 
conflict. Rousseau simply stated that we 
have no right to seize up a child and 
deliberately try to make something of 
him for which he was not intended. This 
is perhaps the classic argument against 
indoctrination—and let us not forget 
that this is the chief tool, method, and 
secret weapon of totalitarianism. Today, 
we can do little more than modify 
Rousseau by saying that a child is en- 
titled to a kind of intelligent fair deal 
from his environment, at least from that 
part of it which we deliberately set up. 

The child, as we have now come to 
know, is completely vulnerable. He be- 
comes, in a large measure, what we make 
him—a creature having those attitudes, 
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beliefs, customs, and habits of mind 
which are consciously or unconsciously 
formed by his education, both in and 
out of school. His potential is so com- 
pletely variable and open-ended that he 
may become anything from a feral child, 
a delinquent, or a suicidal maniac to the 
most constructive and desirable contribu- 
tor to society. Have we the right to take 
any advantage of this vulnerability that 
would warp or cripple the child’s po- 
tential in any way? Is it legitimate, for 
instance, to hand down to him such a 
particular value as the suicide-glory of 
the Japanese kamikaze and indoctrinate 
him so that this becomes the very goal 
of his short-lived existence? Is it in ac- 
cord with the rightness of things to 
endow him from his first sentient grasp 
of the world with hatreds so bitter that 
his whole pattern of mature motivation 
may be directed against his fellow man? 
These are questions so embarrassing that 
we inevitably seek some quick refuge 
from them. Yet it is certain that we 
cannot escape them any longer. 


Afraid to Face Rights? 

Modern education is moving as never 
before toward a truly rational outlook, 
and the result is probably more terrifying 
to the public than the atomic bomb. 
Fanatical reactions against modern edu- 
cation are clear indications of the fear- 
some dread which it often inspires. It is 
essential that we understand this fear, 
just as the scientist must become aware 
of public attitudes toward his revolu- 
tionary discoveries. 

Are we simply afraid to face these 
selfsame rights of children? Foundering 
confusedly in an era in which there is 
no safe anchorage in the past, are we in 
danger of refusing to take the obvious 
course? What is this course? It is a 
process, long since begun, of freeing 
children from false and enslaving pre- 
conceptions through the methods and 
revelations of science, and of dealing 
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with them in the light of modern in- 
telligence about human behavior. We 
continue to hear, and often sympathize 
with the critics in their laborious 
rationalizations. We also may accept the 
pathetic layers of camouflage piled high 
over a simple underlying fear. Who 
among us, after all, isn’t somewhat 
afraid? But the old world is gone, and 
we should be rightfully proud, as educa- 
tors, that we have long since anticipated 
and confronted some of the inexorable 
changes which are now tardily frighten- 
ing the public. 

The central and predominant right 
of a child is to have a teacher who, like 
Socrates, is not only devoted to truth and 
its inexorable ways, but is also willing 
to fight for it to the bitter end. An 
influential part of the public has always 
favored the unenlightened view, oppos- 
ing such alleged “‘fiddle-faddle” as phys- 
ical education, vocational training, 
driver training, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Pressure groups and _ vested 
interests have also been with us from 
the beginning. In the long run, how- 
ever, one can understand the march of 
education and enlightenment only in 
terms of the embattled teachers who have 
fought and won those essential “victories 
for humanity” which have given us our 
present intellectual heritage. 

A child has the right to be taught 
knowlingly, skillfully, and honestly and 
to be taught a scientific approach to 
truth. When education takes over, a 
new force has come into being which 
precludes forever such elements as super- 
stition, bias, and indoctrination. It is in 
the very nature of our emerging concept 
of American education that it is the 
servant of truth—never the tool of partt- 
sanship or bias, no matter how well- 
meaning. The school in America has 
always been destined to become the 
newer sanctum, where the special predi- 
lection and doctrinaire belief gain no 
entrance. 
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It is no longer a question of what we 
wish to think. It is a matter, instead, of 
what we have to think. Seeing life in 
terms of traditional ceremony and myth 
is a pleasant privilege which we can no 
longer enjoy. Nor can we continue to 
exaggerate the importance of man him- 
self in a false condonement of autistic 
thinking, whether it arises under the 
guise of “common sense” or through 
some nebulous kind of intuition. We 
have, for instance, built the appealing 
theory of a “community school” upon a 
firm conviction that this is democracy 
in its essential or grassroots form. The 
concept has perhaps outlived its useful- 
ness for the simple reason that a back- 
ward community no longer has the privi- 
leve—much less the right—to remain 
backward or to condone backwardness 
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in any form. It is the right of the chil- 
dren of any community to have a trained 
intelligence rather than to be perpetua- 
tors, in any degree, of the short-comings 
of their fathers. 

This, then, is the challenge of an age 
of unprecedented concern about educa- 
tion. What critic exists, who, no matter 
how firm or logical his reasoning, does 
not fervently hope that the teacher, the 
book, and the experiment will allay his 
own unadmitted doubts and lead us all 
with surety toward continued solutions? 
The public may growl, but it is also 
fully aware that its only hope lies in the 
skill of the professionals who man the 
schools. Above all, the child has a right 
to these professionals if we are to impose 
schooling upon him and if we continue 
to view education with full faith and 
high expectation. 





The Inevitability of a Fifth Year 


We recognize that we are now moving into a five-year requirement for full certification 
both of elementary- and of secondary-school teachers. The inescapable reason, of course, 
is to insure that teachers have at least as good a general education or, preferably, a better 
general education than four-year graduates who do not go into teaching. The paradox 
has been that we have been giving teachers less general education than non-teachers. 
There seems to be no question that for full certification, five years of college education is 
a minimum requirement for teachers in an age of atomic energy, sputniks, and modern 
international power politics. I believe, also, that the general consensus is that it is pref- 
erable to have the fifth-year completed within a specified number of years after the 
four-year graduate has become a full-time teacher, both for elementary- and for secondary- 
school teachers. I have never disguised my admiration for the approach to this problem 
that has been developed by the state of Washington.—John B. Whitelaw, “The Curriculum 
in Teacher Education: Estimate and Projection,” address presented before the Annual 
Conference of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, June 22, 1959. 





Helping the New Teacher 
Dismissal at the end of the first year of the teacher who has problems is the easy way 
out for the administrator but it is usually the least effective way. . . . The goal of in- 


structional supervision should be to lend aid to the new teacher toward the end that 
he or she will become an established part of the on-going staff.—William W. Fisher, “Let's 
Help the Beginning Teacher,” New Mexico School Review 38:5:35; January 1959. 














William L. Maloy 


Operation of State Councils 


Tue co-operative movement has mani- 
fested itself in many aspects of American 
education. A recent development in the 
realm of teacher education has been the 
organization and operation of state 
teacher-education advisory councils.’ 

While several of these organizations 
existed as early as 1934, it was in the 
middle 1940's that the trend toward the 
actual development of state advisory 
bodies began to be reported in the liter- 
ature. The June 1947 Newsletter of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation gives a composite picture of what 
a typical council was like at that time 
and states that 17 such councils existed 
in as many states.2 By 1949, 19 states had 
advisory bodies and 11 states were well 
advanced in the formation of such or- 
ganizations.* In 1951 Stinnett and Um- 
stattd reported 28 states had organiza- 
tions designed essentially as advisory 
councils and four states had groups serv- 
ing many of the purposes of councils.‘ 

* For the purpose of this discussion a teacher- 
education advisory council is defined as a group 
of people, who are primarily professional edu- 
cators, and who offer recommendations and 
advice to the educational authority of the state 
on all matters dealing with the inservice and 
preservice education of teachers. 

* Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion, The Newsletter 1:3; June 1947. 

* Ibid. 3:4; April 1949. 

“ T. M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattd, “Patterns 
of Co-operation in Administering State Teacher 
Education and Certification Programs,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education 2:272-83; Decem- 
ber 1951. 


Criteria of Function, Organization, 
and Administration 


Data collected in a survey conducted in 
late 1957 indicated that advisory coun- 
cils then existed in 38 states and that 
several others had organizations and 
temporary committees which served some 
of the functions of these bodies.* 

One can perceive that this phase of 
co-operative endeavor has enjoyed re- 
markable growth in a few short years. At 
the same time, there is little evidence to 
show that this growth has been accom- 
panied by thorough research concerning 
the success these groups have experienced 
as co-ordinating agencies. Also, there is 
no evidence of the degree of freedom 
their organizational and administrative 
patterns allow in searching out means 
for solving old and new problems in 
areas of teacher education. In this vein, 
the American Association of Colleges 


* William L. Maloy, “A Descriptive and Criti- 
cal Analysis of Florida’s Teacher Education 
Advisory Council” (Unpublished Ed.D. diserta- 
tion, Florida State University, 1958) pp. 31-35. 

In 1959 all but six states report some form of 
advisory group. Thirty-four states report ad- 
visory councils or committees by these names 
and ten others have organizations carrying out 
the same functions, but with different names. See 
T. M. Stinnett and W. Earl Armstrong, A 
Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States, 1959 Edi- 
tion (Washington, D. C.: National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, 1959) pp. 7-8. 
Dr. Maloy was curriculum consultant, 
Escambia High School, Pensacola, Florida, at 
the time this article was written. He is now 
consultant in guidance and testing, Florida 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 
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for Teacher Education states that “the 
time now seems ripe to brush aside some 
of the sentiment and expose the co- 
operative movement in teacher education 
to the cold scrutiny of reserach.”® 

In light of the above data comple- 
mented by recent attention given teacher 
education at the state, regional, and 
national levels, a descriptive analysis 
of Florida's Council was carried on 
throughout 1957.7 

As a means of evaluating the organi- 
zation and operation of Florida’s group, 
analytical criteria were developed con- 
cerning the function, organization, and 
administration of advisory councils. 
These criteria were considered to be pro- 
fessionally -acceptable once validated by 
appeal to the pertinent professional liter- 
ature, with reference to the principles 
of democratic leadership and by the use 
of a selected jury of state school officials.* 
The accepted analytical criteria, along 
with quantitative statements used to in- 


* American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Needed Research in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Report of the Joint Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the American Educational Re- 
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dicate the extent to which these vali- 
dated principles were operative within 
Florida’s Council, are included in Table 
I. 

These criteria are by no means defini- 
tive. Too, the uniqueness of each state's 
educational program may render some 
inappropriate for consideration. They 
may serve, however, as guidelines for 
educational leaders who wish to organize 
councils or who wish to conduct similar 
evaluations of councils now operating 
within their respective states. 

During the next decade the advisory- 
council movement seems destined to 
contribute substantially to the formula- 
tion of principles and practices govern- 
ing teacher education. The quality of 
this contribution is likely to be directly 
proportionate to the extent to which it 
provides for the broadening and sharing 
of common interests and understandings 
by those associated with teacher educa- 
tion within states and among states. In 
short, the adjudged quality of a council's 
contribution will be dependent upon the 
degree to which there are incorporated 
in its organizational and operational 
procedures sound concepts of democratic 
leadership and administration. It is 


Associati No. 2 | conta, Ne : ° 
search Association, No. 2 (Oneonta, New York: along these lines that we should make 
the Association, 1954) p. 55. , . 
* Maloy, op. cit., p. 61 ff. every effort to determine how councils 
* Ibid., p. 16 ff. are doing. 
Taste I 


EstmmaTED ExTeNnt TO Wuicu CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF FUNCTION, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Were OssERVED IN OPERATION OF FLORIDA’s TEACHER EpucaTION Apvisory CoUNCIL 








I. Function 





Estimated Extent * 


A. A state council should seek to identify problem areas in teacher educa- X 
tion that are of primary importance to the state in which it functions. 

B. State councils should give primary attention to co-ordinating the efforts xX 
of state agencies to improve teacher education. 

C. State councils should seek the help of member agencies, other appropri- 
ate groups or individuals that seem particularly qualified to do the 
specific and technical work required for the resolution of problems. 











December, 1959 


II. 


III. 





D. 


OPERATION OF STATE COUNCILS 
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Principle 


A state council should accept the responsibility for keeping its member 
agencies informed about its deliberations and conclusions. 

Each state council should establish a means whereby its particular 
projects, its collected data, and its recommendations may be shared 
with all other states. 

A state council should insure adequate channels of communication 
whereby the general public is continuously informed regarding policies 
and programs for teacher education. 

Each state council should encourage and promote regional and national 
meetings for the purpose of exchanging ideas and procedures. 


. State councils should make use of the results of research in teacher 


education. 

State councils should encourage research in teacher education 

State councils should seek ways of arousing public interest in, and under- 
standing of, teacher education. 


. State councils should seek to initiate change through enlightment rather 


than pressure techniques. 


L. Astate council’s function should be that of recommending and advising 
only. 

Organtzation 

A. Council membership should be of agencies, not individuals. . . 

B. State councils should be made up of delegate representatives of agencies 
vitally and directly concerned with the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion. 

B, Minimum membership would include, therefore, such agencies as 
teacher education institutions, the state department of education, active 
voluntary professional organizations such as the classroom teachers’ 
association, the school administrators’ association, and the like. 

B, It would also include representation from the lay public as appointed 
by the state congress of parents and teachers and /or the state school 
board association and /or the state legislative body. 

C. Each agency should have the privilege and the responsibility of select- 
ing its representative(s) to the council. 

D. An agency’s delegate representative(s) to the council should serve for 
at least a three-year term. 

E. The number ef terms a delegate would serve on a council should be left 
up to the representative agency. 

F. The majority of the delegates serving on a council should be made up 
of people engaged in the preservice training of teachers and people who 
are responsible for carrying out the state’s educational program in the 
public schools. (For example: college instructors of teacher education, 
public school teachers, public school administrators and supervisors.) 

G. Insofar as possible, persons selected to serve on a council should have 
real concern for the improvement of teacher education. 

H. Rules and regulations should be formulated to govern the conduct of 


a council. 


Administration 


A. 


The specific cost of executive personnel and office operation for a state 
council should be provided in the budget of the state department of 
ecucation. 

Agencies represented on the state council should appropriate funds for 
their representatives to attend all scheduled council meetings 





Estimated Extent * 
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Principle 





G. 


A state department of education fund should guarantee reimbursement 
for expenses incurred by representatives engaged in council activities 
who are not reimbursed by the agencies they represent. 


. Grants and appropriations to initiate or continue a council-endorsed 


program of action should come from regularly constituted financial 
channels (i.e., college budget, state department of education, national 
foundation, etc.) earmarked for that specific program and expended 
by those administrating the program. 

A council’s delegate representatives shall elect, from their membership, 
a chairman and any other necessary officers. 

From a council’s delegate representatives there shall be appointed a 
steering committee. 

A state council should co-ordinate and carry out its activities through 
standing and specially appointed committees. 


. State councils should utilize the best talent available to them for analyz- 


ing and working out solutions to all problems. They should not depend 
upon delegate members exclusively to deal with all matters and prob- 
lems of teacher education and certification. 

A state council should keep systematic records of its deliberations and 
conclusion. 

A state council should establish a systematic program for periodic re- 
view of its purposes and for evaluation of its operating procedures and 
accomplishments. 


. State councils should strive for group consensus rather than mere ma- 


jority rule. 
State council meetings should convene at least once annually 


. State council meetings should be planned to last for at least two days. 
. State councils should avoid scheduling meetings, in conjunction with 


other national, state, or local meetings that might involve its members. 


Estimated Extent * 
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* Estimates by the author from extensive study of the Council’s records and proceedings and from 
personal interviews with past and present members of the Council. 
» Readily identifiable: much evidence that Florida’s advisory group consistently has operated in 
keeping with this principle. 
* Partially identifiable: some evidence that the Council is operating in a manner harmonious with 
the principle, or, evidence that the Council is moving toward action harmonious with the principle. 
4 Not identifiable: little or no evidence could be found to indicate action consonant with the principle. 





Or Will They? 

What then should our prospective but unsuspecting teacher study in high school? The 
most important subject, af course, is English. What one subject is studied by more 
students for a longer period of time than any other? English. What one subject is more 
hated, despised, and rejected by more students than any other? English. If we do not 
restore English to its rightful place in the curriculum, we make it doubly difhcult if not 
impossible for our students to study and learn mathematics, science, history, foreign 
languages, and the rest. Unless they read, how will they study? Unless they study, how 


will they learn? 


Unless they learn, how will they teach? Or will they? John F. Latimer, 


“And Gladly Learn,” address presented before the Kansas Conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Kansas, June 24, 1959. 











Anthony C. LaBue 


Teachers’ Classroom Attitudes 


Juz Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory! (MTAl1) is designed to measure 
the attitudes of a teacher or prospective 
teacher which predict how well he will 
get along with pupils in interpersonal 
relationships and indirectly how well 
satisfied he will be with teaching as a 
profession. When correlated with such 
criteria as pupils’ ratings of the teacher, 
experts’ rating of the teacher, and prin- 
cipals’ ratings of the teacher, it has con- 
sistently produced validity coefficients 
between .50 and .63. 

A recent study? reports that the atti 
tudes of some 600 teachers reflected a 
lack of understanding of the principles 
of child development and child behavior. 
A recommendation was made to the 
effect that teachers should devote a 
greater amount of study to educational 
psychology and to the understanding of 
child behavior. This recommendation 
suggests the hypothesis that the attitudes 
of a teacher, as measured by the MTAI, 
are significantly related to the amount of 
professional information he possesses, 
particularly in the areas of educational 
psychology and child behavior. The 
hypothesis seems a logical one since, to 


‘Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds and 
Robert Callis, The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 


Inventory (New York: The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1951). 
* Walter W. Cook and others, “Significant 


Factors in Teachers’ Classroom Attitudes,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, 7:274-79; Septem- 


ber 1956.. 


Are they significantly related to the amount 


of professional information they possess? 


a great extent, the attitudes of a person 
toward objects, persons, and processes 
have been shown to be dependent on 
the amount and quality of information 
he possesses with respect to them. 


In the same report, it was suggested 
that factors other than high scores on the 
MTAI may be related to the ability to 
maintain a state of harmonious relations 
with pupils. For example, a teacher or 
prospective teacher who has an excellent 
knowledge of principles related to edu- 
cational psychology, child development, 
and child behavior may obtain a high 
score on the MTAI but the possession of 
undesirable personality characteristics 
may preclude his working effectively 
with students in a classroom situation. 
Individual known to the writer 
have shown this to be true. As Cook 
points out, “selection of students as 
prospective teachers cannot, of course, be 
taken care of by use of the MTAI alone; 
it should be employed as part of a 
comprehensive program that provides 
many progressive opportunities for ob- 
servation and evaluation of the student 
as a future teacher.’ 

The purpose of this report is to 
present some observations based on the 
use of the MTAI with three groups of 


cases 


* Ibid., p. 279. 

Dr. LaBue is professor of education, the 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 
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senior women students, all preparing for 
teaching in the elementary grades. More 
specifically, the report deals with (1) the 
relationship between professional infor- 
mation and teacher attitudes and (2) 
the relationship between certain per- 
sonality characteristics and teacher atti- 
tudes. 


Professional Information and Teacher 
Attitudes 

At the George Washington University 
each senior student preparing for teach- 
ing is required to achieve a satisfactory 
score on the National Teacher Examina- 
tions* as a prerequisite to graduation. 
One of a battery of tests which make up 
the examinations tests the student's 
knowledge of professional information. 
This test contains questions on general 
principles and methods of teaching, edu- 
cational psychology and child develop- 
ment, guidance and personnel services, 
evaluation, principles of curriculum de- 
velopment, and significant research find- 
ings in education and related fields. The 
hypothesis that knowledge of profes- 
sional information is related to teacher 
attitudes was tested by determining the 
felationship between scores on the pro- 
fessional information test and scores on 
the MTAI. For a sample size of 70, the 
coefficient of correlation was found to be 
.324 (significant at less than the | per 
cent level of confidence). 


Personality Characteristics and 
Teacher Attitudes 
In order to determine the relationship 
between personality characteristics and 
teacher attitudes, 24 senior students were 
given the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey.® The relationship be- 





* The National Teacher Examinations (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service). 

*The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey (Beverly Hills, California: The Sheridan 
Supply Co., 1949). 
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Tue RevationsHip Between TEN TRarts AS 
MEASURED BY THE Guiljord-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey AND TEACHER ATTITUDES 








Trait r® 
CE Cc Ridad ves cenevkagunes 393 
Cs ccs y ketch ee here ewa eeu ees 280 
ils ake Hehe wR Ree 209 
eee ee ee 332 
ee re 317 
Objectivity........ yin ae ictal a 305 
ee fiaich bong inti’ 187 
Thoughtfulness. ......... wstignwes. 181 
PUUOGINEE TRGURUIOMS. . «2. cc ccess peed 118 
ee eee ee Eee 328 





*None of the correlation co-efficients was 
significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


tween each of ten traits measured by the 
Survey and teacher attitudes as measured 
by the MTAI is shown in Table I. 


Conclusions 


Knowledge of principles of educa- 
tional psychology, child development, 
and child behavior are significantly re- 
lated to teacher attitudes as measured 
by the MTAI. Attitudes, as measured 
by the MTAI, however, are not sig- 
nificantly related to such traits as ob- 
jectivity, friendliness, emotional stability, 
personal relations, and others as meas- 
ured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey. If traits such as those 
measured by the Survey are important 
for the purpose of maintaining har- 
monious teacher-pupil relationships, they 
must be assessed by means other than 
through the use of the MTAI. The 
MTAI could be used as one criterion for 
predicting interpersonal relationships in 
the classroom, but all institutions edu- 
cating teachers must continue to give 
attention to the assessment of the per- 
sonality of prospective teachers. Those 
with maladjusted personalities, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of professional infor- 
mation they possess, have no place in the 
classroom. 











Clarence A. Newell 
Richard H. Byrne 


Field Experiences in Education 


TeacHEr preparation programs have 
long required successful completion of 
supervised classroom instruction by pro- 
spective teachers prior to their gradua- 
tion and certification. The worth of this 
activity, called “student teaching” and 
“practice teaching,” has long been es- 
tablished, but the preparation of per- 
sons who will be practitioners in educa- 
tional areas other than in teaching has 
been marked by an absence of supervised 
experiences. These areas include edu- 
cational administration, pupil personnel 
work, and supervision. 

It is common to require school ad- 
ministrators, personnel workers, super- 
visors, and similar advanced practitioners 
to have had teaching experience, and to 
obtain advanced education in some 
graduate school. Yet it is not common to 
require persons entering these fields to 
learn about their new area and demon- 
strate basic proficiency in it through 
supervised practical experience. It seems 
to have been concluded that prospective 
practitioners in these activities need only 
to have been successful teachers. How- 
ever, there has been ample evidence that 
successful teaching does not assure suc- 
cessful administrative or supervisory 
ability. Nor should it be said that one 
who has had supervised teaching ex- 
perience can, upon the acquisition of 
some prescribed number of academic 
courses, be counted on to serve 
successful pupil-personnel worker. 


as a 
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Supervised Internships for Graduate 
Students in Education 


As part of a continuing improvement 
of the graduate preparation of advanced 
education practitioners, a new program 
of supervised experiences has been or- 
ganized at the University of Maryland. 
These experiences are of three kinds: (1) 
field experiences, for shorter, more basic 
activities; (2) apprenticeships, for more 
advanced, more comprehensive super- 
vised practice; and (3) internships—full- 
year, full-time supervised experiences of 
the most advanced kind. 


History 

Supervised experiences for graduate 
students in education began at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1947. The only 
experience available then was the intern- 
ship, and this was instituted for candi- 
dates in educational administration and 
supervision. Twenty-five students have 
experienced this program. These admini- 
stration internships have been provided 
in Anne Arundel, Montgomery, and 
Prince George's counties in Maryland; in 
Washington, D. C.; and in Washington 
Missionary College. 

The program has recently been ex- 
tended in two directions: horizontally— 
so that it is available to graduate stu- 
dents in all major fields in education; 
and vertically—so that these field ex- 

Dr. Newell is professor of educational ad- 
ministration and Dr. Byrne is professor of 
education, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 
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periences are not limited to doctoral 
candidates, but are provided also for 
graduate students in earlier stages of the 
program. 


Administrative Aspects 
Under the program, there are three 
closely related, yet separate offerings. 
A student may earn in all three courses 
a total of 20 semester hours of credit. 


Field Experience in Education 

Field Experience in Education offers 
1 to 4 semester hours of credit and is 
available to selected students as part of 
a master’s degree program. A student 
taking Field Experience would earn 
course credit through work on specific 
field problems. Planned field experience 
is offered in adult education, curriculum 
and instruction, educational administra- 
tion, guidance and personnel, higher 


education, industrial-arts education, 
supervision, and _ vocational-industrial 
education. 


Field experience in the foregoing areas 
is provided for selected graduate stu- 
dents who have had teaching experience 
and whose application for such field 
experience has been approved by the 
faculty. An example of a field experience 
is the observing by guidance majors of 
the professional activities of school guid- 
ance workers and the administration of 
those activities, with an extensive written 
report of this observation. This serves 
to introduce the prospective guidance 
worker to his future field in a controlled, 
comprehensive way. Field experience in 
a given area is offered to both major 
and non-major students in a specific area 
in education. Prerequisites include at 
least 6 semester hours of graduate work 
in education at the University of Mary- 
land plus such other prerequisites as 
may be set by the major area in which 
the experience is to be taken. 


Apprenticeship in Education 
Apprenticeship in Education offers 6 
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to 9 semester hours of credit and may be 
available to selected students at a post- 
master’s degree level. Apprenticeships 
are offered in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, educational administration, guid- 
ance and personnel, higher education, 
industrial-arts education, supervision, 
and vocational-industrial education. 

Apprenticeships in the major area of 
study are available to selected students 
whose application for an apprenticeship 
has been approved by the faculty. Each 
apprentice is assigned to work for at 
least a semester full-time or the equiva- 
lent with an appropriate staff member 
of a co-operating school, school system, 
or educational institution or agency. 
The sponsor of the apprentice main- 
tains a close working relationship with 
the apprentice and the other person in- 
volved. Prerequisites include teaching 
experience, a master’s degree in educa- 
tion, and at least 6 semester hours of 
graduate work in education at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Internship in Education 

Internship in Education offers 12 to 
16 hours of credit, and is available in 
the major area of study to selected stu- 
dents who have had teaching experience. 
Internships are offered in curriculum and 
instruction, educational administration, 
guidance and personnel, industrial arts- 
education, supervision, and vocational- 
industrial education. 

Students who are eligible for an in- 
ternship include any student who has 
been advanced to candidacy for a 
doctor's degree and any student who re- 
ceived special approval by the education 
faculty for an internship, provided that 
prior to taking an internship, he shall 
have completed at least 60 semester hours 
of graduate work, including at least 6 
graduate semester hours in education at 
the University of Maryland. Each in- 
tern is assigned to work on a full-time 
basis for at least a semester with a staff 
member in a co-operating school, school 
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system, 


or educational 
agency. The internship must be taken 
in a school situation different from the 
one where the student is regularly em- 
ployed. The intern’s sponsor maintains 
a close working relationship with the in- 
tern and the other persons involved. 


institution or 
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Some characteristics of these field courses 
are shown in Table I. 


Selection of Interns and Apprentices 

Under the new program, interns and 
apprentices will normally be nominated 
by the College of Education to a local 
school system, which retains the right to 








Aspect of 
Program 


Field Experience 


Apprenticeship 


Internship 








Responsi- 
bilities 
and duties 
Types of 
positions 


Locations 


Time re- 
quired 


Salary 


University 
credits 


Level at 
which ex- 
perience 

is provided 


Supervision 





To help a student to under- 
stand the meaning of theory 
in actual practice. 


May vary from observation 
to carrying actual responsi- 
bilities. 
As determined by student’s 
adviser. 


Either in_ school 
where employed or 
where. 


system 
else- 


Equivalent to time required 
in a graduate course offer- 
ing the same number of 
credits. 


None. 


1-4, 


Graduate level. (May be 
some variation by area.) 


As determined by student’s 
adviser (subject to commit- 
tee approval). 


To help the apprentice to be- 
come competent at a high 
professional level. 


Carries limited responsibili- 
ties at a high level. 


Probable emphasis on posi- 
tions with lesser responsi- 
bilities (¢.g., school princi- 
palships). 

Either in school situation 
where employed or else- 
where. Often in the school 
where employed. 


At least one semester full 
time or the equivalent. 


May or may not be paid. To 
be determined by individual 
agreement. 


6-9 credits. 6 credits would 
normally be granted for one 
semester half time and 9 
credits would normally be 
granted for one semester full 
time or the equivalent. 


Post-master’s degree level. 


Day-by-day supervision by 
the staff in the school system, 
and general supervision by 
the University. 


To help the intern to be- 
come exceptionally compe- 
tent at a high professional 
level. 


Carries extensive responsi- 
bilities at a high professional 
level. 


Probable emphasis on posi- 
tions with greater adminis- 
trative responsibilities (¢.g., 
school superintendencies). 


School situation other than 
the one where normally em- 
ployed. 


At least one semester full 
time, and preferably at least 
one school year full time. 


May or may not be paid. To 
be determined by individual 
agreement. 


12 credits for one semester 
full time. 16 credits for two 
semesters or more full time. 


Doctoral level. Available 
also to a few outstanding 
students with at least 60 
semester-hours of graduate 
work. 


Day-by-day supervision by 
the staff in the school or 
school system, and general 
supervision by the Univer- 
sity. 
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reject any such nomination. The College 
welcomes suggestions from school officials 
as to qualified personnel who might 
need and want this type of experience. 


Salary 

The salary, if any, is to be paid by the 
co-operating school system and would be 
subject to individual agreement. It is 
hoped that a salary can be paid to each 
apprentice and intern. The salary should 
be substantial enough to make the ex- 
perience possible, but not so great as to 
cause the school system to emphasize the 
service of the student rather than his 
professional growth. 


Planning and Evaluating the Experience 


Each intern or apprentice is assigned 
to work under the direct supervision of 
an appropriate staff member in the 
co-operating school or school system. 
For example, an intern might be re- 
sponsible to a school superintendent if 
he were studying to become a school 
superintendent, or he might be responsi- 
ble to a curriculum director if he were 
preparing to become a_ curriculum 
specialist. 

Regardless of the position, the em- 
phasis is upon an intern’s carrying actual 
responsibilities to the full extent that he 
is capable. Such carrying of responsi- 
bilities means that an intern performs 
real and valuable service for a school 
system. 

Such service, however, should be 
purely incidental to the basic purpose 
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of the internship—professional growth 

of the intern. 

Careful procedures for planning the 
internship purposes and activities have 
been developed. The planning involves 
three major steps: 

1. An intern or apprentice prepares a tenta- 
tive internship or apprenticeship guide, 
including proposed purposes and activ- 
ities relating to his own needs and inter- 
ests. 


no 


The intern’s or apprentice’s adviser (and 
perhaps other university personnel) re- 
acts critically to the guide and helps the 
student to revise it in relation to the de- 
mands of the position for which he is 
preparing. 

3. The field sponsor (and perhaps other 
personnel in the local school system or 
state department of education) reacts 
critically to the guide and helps to revise 
it in relation to the demands of the posi- 
tion for which the intern or apprentice is 
preparing and the specific resources of 
the school system. 

Periodically a university representative 
comes to the local school system to help 
evaluate and re-direct the internship or 
apprenticeship experience. This evalua- 
tion is based on the unique purposes of 
a specific internship or apprenticeship, 
and is thus uniquely tailored to the needs 
of an individual student.' In the case 
of internships a seminar at the Univer- 
sity also helps to provide for evaluation. 


ing Internship Experiences in Educational Ad- 
ministration,” The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion 7:159-66; June 1956. 





New College Teachers 


During each of the past four years the total number of doctor's degrees conferred has 
been just under 9,000. A steady increase in this number may be anticipated in view of 
increases in bachelor’s and master’s degree recipients since 1955, but it is not realistic to 
assume that the increase in available doctorates will be proportional to the increase in 
students to be taught. The overriding question, then, has to do with alternatives in the 
preparation of competent teachers in institutions of higher education.—Ray C. Maul, 
“Will New College Teachers Be Adequately Prepared?’—Tue EpucaTIONAL RECORD, 


October 1959, p. 329. 
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Liberia’s First Teacher Education Institution 


A SMALL West African republic with 
an estimated literacy rate of only 5 per 
cent has begun a series of bold steps to 
remove the blight of illiteracy from all 
segments of the population. 

The Republic of Liberia—a country 
with more than 100 years of national 
independence and a long record of close 
co-operation with the United States in 
international affairs—has entered into an 
agreement that may bring about dra- 
matic changes in economic and industrial 
progress through universal education. 
The Liberian Department of Public In- 
struction and the United States Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
have recently undertaken the develop- 
ment of a rural teacher education insti- 
tution that, beginning in 1961, is ex- 
pected to produce from 50 to 75 rural 
elementary teachers each year and break 
an educational bottleneck that has 
handicapped the country for generations. 


Illiteracy 

Illiteracy in Liberia has been a road- 
block to progress in nearly every line of 
endeavor. Programs in health, agricul- 
ture, and industry have been—and still 
are—handicapped by lack of personnel 
qualified to enter training for technical 
and skilled occupations. In the rural 
areas conditions are further complicated 
and intensified. Rural education in 
Liberia is limited by the lack of trained 
teachers for the village schools. Present 
inservice and preservice training pro- 
grams of all types cannot now replace 
the teachers retiring or leaving the 
schools each year for various reasons. 
And to extend the benefits of elementary 


education to thousands of rural children 
of school age who presently have no 
opportunities for school exceeds the ca- 
pacity of existing programs. 

The importance of an educated citi- 
zenry to the future growth of Liberia 
has long been recognized by govern- 
mental and school officials. President 
William V. S. Tubman has repeatedly 
declared that the removal of illiteracy 
from all segments of the population is 
essential. 

Absence of census data and incomplete 
school records make it difficult to assess 
accurately the school and teacher re- 
quirements of Liberia, but various esti- 
mates have indicated that approximately 
10 per cent of the children of school age 
are presently enrolled in school. 


It has been estimated that—by United 
States standards—75 per cent of the 
teachers in Liberia have less than an 
eighth-grade education. The opening of 
additional classrooms has_ frequently 
been at the cost of diluting the quality 
of teaching. A recent report indicated 
that 50 per cent of the teachers were 
unable to meet even the lowest qualifica- 
tion standard. Seeking to halt the down- 
ward trend in teacher qualification, 
Secretary of Public Instruction Nathaniel 
V. Massaquoi, an outspoken advocate 
of higher teaching standards, declared in 
January 1958 that no additional class- 
rooms would be opened until qualified 
teachers were available. 

Dr. Nutting, professor of education at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, was on 
leave of absence in Liberia during 1958-59 
where he was co-ordinator of the teacher 
education project described in this article. 
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Goals 

American education specialists as- 
signed to the United States Operations 
Mission to Liberia are co-operating with 
officials of the Department of Public In- 
struction. There is general agreement 
that the ultimate goal is to enable every 
child in Liberia to receive the benefits 
of an adequate education. They believe 
that the effectiveness of schools results 
more from the excellence of the teachers 
than from any other factor. They agree 
that, in addition to being a person of 
integrity, the teacher must have a good 
background of academic knowledge and 
skills and be trained in the professional 
skills of teaching. 

To build and maintain a highly quali- 
fied corps of teachers in Liberia, they 
declare, will demand four essential re- 
quriements: (1) the recruitment and 
selection of an optimum number of 
potentially good candidates for teacher 
training; (2) the development of an ap- 
propriate program for the education and 
professional training of the candidates; 
(3) the introduction of the trained in- 
dividual into, and retention in, the 
teaching profession; and (4) keeping the 
teacher growing in his profession 
through an effective program of inservice 
training. 

Department of Public Instruction of- 
ficials readily admit that it has not been 
feasible heretofore to hold to these re- 
quirements. Little has been accom- 
plished in the way of a workable recruit- 
ment and selection policy. Professional 
training programs now in existence are 
of varying standards—some more de- 
manding than can be expected of the 
typical teacher, and others so lax as to 
be ineffective. The Department has 


found considerable difficulty in holding 
to any firm standards on salary schedules. 
And inservice training—rather than be- 
ing an addition to an already effective 
preservice program—has in many cases 
been a poor substitute. 
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The establishment of Liberia's first 
rural elementary teacher education in- 
stitution is expected to accomplish the 
following: 


1. Test and demonstrate the most practical 
and effective procedures to be followed 
in the development and operation of a 
rural teacher-education institution, to 
serve as a future guide in the establish- 
ment of other rural teacher-education in- 
stitutions elsewhere in Liberia. 

Make an important contribution to the 

supply of properly-qualified elementary 

teachers available to the rural village 
schools. 

3. Stimulate education in the interior. 

4. Utilize the competences and advanced 
training of Liberian school specialists who 
have returned from study overseas. 

5. Provide a center for co-ordinating educa- 
tional research—with particular emphasis 
upon rural education. 


no 


Proposed Teacher-Education Center 

The new teacher-education center will 
be located on a thousand-acre campus 
near the village of Fisebu in the Zorzor 
District of the Western Province near 
the Guinea border. The decision to 
plunge boldly into the hinterland to set 
up Liberia's first elementary teacher- 
education institution in an area that but 
a few months ago was accessible only by 
jeep or by foot is in line with over-all 
long-range planning to accelerate de- 
velopment and unification of the coun- 
try by concentrating on the interior. 
Locating the training center deep in the 
interior is intended to insure the degree 
of ruralness necessary to fit the trainees 
adequately for work in the rural villages. 
In addition, it is believed that such a 
location will do much to encourage uni- 
versal education in Liberia. 

Although agreeing upon the several 
advantages of the remote location, both 
Liberian officials and American educa- 
tion specialists are cognizant of a num- 
ber of serious hazards in such a decision. 
Not the least of these problems is the 
lack of elementary schools in the area to 
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provide adequate practice-teaching op- 
portunities for the more than 50 trainees 
who will complete the course each year. 
Although a campus demonstration school 
is planned as an integral part of the in- 
stitution, it is believed that its most 
effective use will be in terms of observa- 
tion, demonstration, and experimenta- 
tion. A minimum of 25 to 30 public- 
school classrooms within a 30-mile radius 
of the campus is seen as the answer to 
the need for practice-teaching place- 
ments. Plans for developing elementary 
schools in neighboring villages have been 
laid, and efforts to recruit outstanding 
rural teachers from various areas of the 
country have been initiated. Develop- 
ment of the public schools will proceed 
on a time schedule consonant with that 
of the training institution. 


Under the terms of the agreement be- 
tween the government of Liberia and 
the International Co-operation Admini- 
stration, the United States will finance 
purchase of non-indigenous building ma- 
terials and payment of skilled labor for 
the construction of buildings required 
as physical plant; provide permanent 
equipment required in the operation of 
the institution, such as a power plant, 
water supply, sewage disposal, and school 
furniture. ICA will also provide techni- 
cal assistance for supervision of the proj- 
ect and training of Liberian personnel. 

The Liberian government will provide 
land for the campus; common labor for 
clearing, grading, and landscaping the 
site and building construction; expend- 
able supplies and materials; and housing 
and transportation for U.S. technicians. 
In addition, personnel from certain 
Liberian governmental departments will 
be assigned for limited periods of time 
to the project. The ICA has already 


appropriated $100,000 for the project 
and will likely contribute additional 
funds before June 1963, at which date 
the United States will “phase out.” 
Total Liberian expenditures during the 
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same period are estimated at nearly 
$450,000. Normal operating expenses 
will probably require some $100,000 in 
Liberian funds each year thereafter. 

Complete building plans include class- 
rooms, laboratories, demonstration 
school, offices, infirmary, cafeteria, utility 
buildings, and student and faculty resi- 
dences. The buildings will be con- 
structed of block walls on concrete slabs 
and covered with asbestos roofing. Con- 
struction is expected to be far enough 
along to admit the first class of trainees 
in February 1960. 


Selective Recruitment 

A vigorous selective recruitment policy 
is anticipated. A national teacher-train- 
ing review board comprised of Liberian 
and American education specialists has 
been appointed and several meetings 
have already been scheduled for the 
purpose of establishing standards for 
admission to teacher training, training 
program, and certification. Criteria es- 
tablished by the review board will be the 
basic policy of the new training institu- 
tion. Applications from all sections of 
Liberia are expected to be accepted from 
nearly 200 young men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years who 
have completed at least the eighth grade. 
Approximately 75 of the applicants will 
be selected for admission. Final selection 
will be based upon evidence of excellent 
mental and physical health, a written 
and oral qualifying test, and an inter- 
view with representatives of the review 
board to determine promise as to high 
moral character, good attitude toward 
teaching, and general fitness for the job 
of teaching children in rural elementary 
schools. 


The Curriculum 
The training program, developed by a 
committee of Liberian and American 
educators, will be two years in length, 
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divided into four semesters. The cur- 
riculum will be comprised of three major 
elements: (1) general education for in- 
dividual improvement; (2) academic 
content to provide a working knowledge 
of subject areas that the candidate will 
be expected to teach; and (3) profession- 
al training to develop understandings 
and skills necessary for working effec- 
tively with children. 

The first two semesters of study will 
include English, general mathematics, 
general science, agriculture and home 
economics, physical education and health, 
African geography, Liberian history, 
psychology, and introduction to educa- 
tion. The third and fourth semesters 
will include English, world history, eco- 
nomic geography, music, arts and crafts, 
child growth and development, general 
teaching methods, observation and prac- 
tice teaching, and a workshop in prac- 
tical problems of teaching. 

Graduation will be contingent upon 
completion of the prescribed course of 
study with satisfactory marks and upon 
passing a written and oral comprehensive 
examination over the academic content 
areas and professional training in edu- 
cation. With vigorous recruiting and 
careful selection of candidates at the 
admission stage, and with excellent 
instruction and guidance during the 
training period, at least 50 of those who 
are admitted to training each year should 
be graduated and certified for teaching 
in the rural schools. 


Other Aspects 


In most instances, the future teachers 
will not be able to bear the cost of regis 
tration fees, tuition, book rental, and 
subsistence. To mitigate this problem, 
Secretary of Public Instruction Massaquoi 
has proposed that each student receive 
approximately 25 dollars a month during 
the time he is in training status, includ- 
ing approved vacations. 
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Approximately 20 non-faculty employ- 
ees will be required in the normal opera- 
tion of the institution. 


The problem of attracting and retain- 
ing excellent faculty personnel has not 
been taken lightly. The success of the 
institution is believed to rest in large 
measure upon the quality of the teaching 
staff. Therefore, instructors are not to 
be overloaded with course preparations 
or unusually large classes and faculty 
members should be individuals of in- 
tegrity who are well trained in their 
respective subjects and in the art of 
teaching. The proposal to operate the 
training center with an imported faculty 
for the first few years through contract 
with a foreign university—a rather com- 
mon practice in similar situations—has 
been ruled out in favor of filling all 
positions at the outset with Liberian 
educators. American education specialists 
will serve as consultants and advisors. 
It should be possible to select the nucleus 
of an excellent faculty among the several 
teachers and school administrators who 
will have returned to Liberia from study 
in American, European, and other over- 
seas universities. To attract such in- 
structors, adequate salaries and good 
housing are considered a sound invest- 
ment. 

For several outstanding Liberian edu- 
cators who may be invited to become 
charter members of the faculty of Li- 
beria’s first rural teacher education 
institution, the chal.enge of the situation 
may be incentive enough. They believe 
that the future of Liberia is in the hands 
of its children, and whether that future 
is to be bright with promise depends in 
no small measure upon the quality of 
teaching that goes on in the elementary 
schools during the next two decades. 
These people believe that the teacher- 
education institution is an investment in 
the future. 














High-School Students’ 


Toward Teaching 


C oLLEGES concerned with teacher 
education have long been aware of the 
importance of the attitude of high-school 
students toward the profession of teach- 
ing. While various methods lend them- 
selves to the study of this problem, one 
commonly used procedure for studying 
perceptions of occupations is that 
pioneered by Counts.! This method con- 
sists of asking respondents to rank vari- 
ous occupations on such dimensions as 
social status. The basic design used by 
Counts has been repeated with varia- 
tions by several researchers.2 This 
method, however, has not previously 
been used to disclose aspects of the per- 
ception of the high-school student re- 
garding various levels of teaching and 
the various factors important in this 
occ upation. 


Hypotheses 

The present research® was designed to 
test four experimental hypotheses: (1) 
The ranking of teaching by high-school 
students who have relatives who are 
teachers will differ from ranking by 
high-school students who do not have 
relatives who are teachers; (2) college 
teaching will receive higher rankings 


* George S. Counts, “Social Status of Occupa- 
tions,” School Review 33:16-17; January 1925. 

2 Jacob Tuckman, “Rigidity of Social Status 
Rankings of Occupations,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal 36:534, 537; April 1958. 





* This research was made possible by a grant 
from the All-University Research Fund at 
Michigan State University. 
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Attitudes 


than high-school teaching and_high- 
school teaching, higher rankings than 
elementary school teaching; (3) the fac- 
tors studied will be given the same rela- 
tive rank in each of the three teaching 
occupations; that is, the factors on which 
one occupation is high will be those 
factors on which the other two are high, 
while the factors on which one occupa- 
tion is low will be those on which the 
other two are low; (4) the rankings given 
by boys will differ from those given by 
girls for the three teaching levels. 


Procedure 

Fifty-nine female and 62 male high- 
school juniors ranked 20 occupations on 
the basis of various elements or factors 
thought to be important in forming 
attitudes regarding the desirability of 
occupations. The occupations chosen 
were those which seemed to be im- 
portant in vocational guidance in the 
geographic area of the study-accountant, 
carpenter, clergyman (minister), college 
teacher, draftsman, elementary-school 
teacher, factory-machine operator, farm- 
er, grocery-store maanger, high-school 
teacher, janitor, laborer, lawyer, ma- 
chinist, mechanical engineer, physician, 
plumber, salesman, service-station attend- 
ant, and truck driver. 

The elements studied were those 
which, on the basis of the literature on 


Mr. Stefflre is associate professor, De- 
partment of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan 


State University, East Lansing. 
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this problem, seemed to be relevant. 
These ten elements were choice, social 
status, altruism, control, education, job 
freedom, intelligence, money, security, 
and self-realization. Each element was 
briefly described. 


Choice. Imagine that the only occupa- 
tions were the 20 listed on the next page. 
Imagine, too, that you were a grown man 
and had to select an occupation. Put a (1) 
by the occupation you would select as your 
first choice, a (2) by your second choice, 
(3), (4), etc. until you put a (20) by the 
occupation you would select last. In this way 
you will have arranged the occupations in 
order according to your preference for them. 
(Remember, you are just to think how these 
would appeal to you if you were a grown 
man.) 


Social Standing (Prestige). In most com- 
munities men who work in certain occupa- 
tions are given a higher rating and more 
prestige than men who work in other occu- 
pations. There is a tendency for us to look 
up to men engaged in some occupations and 
down on men engaged in others. We may 
even be ashamed or proud of our relatives 
because of their occupations. On the next 
page. ... 

Altruism (Value to Community). Some 
occupations are thought to be of more 
value to society than others. Men who work 
in these occupations perform worthwhile 
services for others. On the next page... . 


Control. Men who work at certain occu- 
pations have a great deal of authority to 
direct other people. They are able to con- 
trol what other people do. On the next 


page. ... 

Education. Some occupations require 
more education than others. Of course there 
are differences even within the same occupa- 
tion—for example, some salesmen need more 
education for their particular jobs than do 
other salesmen in different jobs. However, if 
we take an average of the men in the various 
occupations, we see that some occupations 
require much more schooling than others. 
On the next page. . .. 

Job Freedom. Men who work in certain 
occupations have a great deal of freedom 
on the job. They are able to come and go 
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as they like. Thev do not have anvone 
telling them exactly what to do or how to 
do it. Men who work at other occupations 
tions have little freedom on the job to de- 
cide when they will work or how they will 
work. On the next page. . . 


Intelligence. Some occupations require 
much more intelligence than others. Men 
who work in these occupations must be very 
bright, able to learn difficult things and to 
think through hard problems. On the next 
page... 

Money. Men engaged in some occupations 
make more money than men engaged in 
other occupations; of course, there are differ- 
ences even within the same occupation— 
for example, some salesmen make much 
more money than other salesmen. However, 
if we take an average of the men in various 
occupations, we see that some occupations 
pay much better than others. On the next 
page. ... 

Security. Men who work in certain occu- 
pations have a great deal of job security. 
They rarely, if ever, lose their jobs. They 
are certain of continued employment. Men 
who work in other occupations have much 
less security. On the next page. . . . 

Self-Realization. Men in certain occupa- 
tions do work that interests them very much 
and work that gives them a chance to use 
their special talents and abilities. In these 
occupations men find much personal satis- 
faction in what they do. The work in other 
occupations gives less satisfaction and is less 
interesting to the men who do it. On the 
next page... . 


The order of presentation was deter- 
mined by reference to a table of random 
numbers. Because it was felt that atti- 
tudes toward an occupation might be 
differentially related to sex, the female 
students were asked to rank these occu- 
pations as they applied to men. As part 
of the identifying data, the students were 
asked to indicate whether they had rela- 
tives who were teachers. 


Analysis 


Hypothesis 1. In analyzing the re- 
sponses, each sex group was further di- 
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vided into those who had a teacher as 
a relative and those who did not. 
Twenty-five boys and 30 girls indicated 
that they had a teacher as a relative; 
37 boys and 29 girls indicated that they 
did not have a teacher as a relative. 

Tables (giving teacher as relative vs. 
no teacher as relative and at or above 
median vs. below median) were estab- 
lished for each of the three levels of 
teaching—college, elementary, and high 
school; and each of the ten factors was 
studied. Sixty such tables were thus 
established and analyzed by the exten- 
sion of the median test.‘ 

Using the 5-per-cent confidence level, 
only three significant results were found. 
Boys who had teachers as _ relatives 
ranked high-school teaching higher on 
the “choice” dimension and elementary- 
school teaching higher on the “social 
status” dimension than did boys who did 
not have teachers as relatives. These 
differences were at the l-per-cent level. 


* Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956) 244 p. 
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Girls who had teachers as _ relatives 
ranked elementary-school teaching lower 
on the “intelligence” dimension than did 
girls who did not have teachers as rela- 
tives. This difference was at the 5-per- 
cent level. 

Since 60 analyses would be expected 
to yield three differences significant at 
the 5-per-cent level even when no real 
differences were present, these three 
statistically significant findings must be 
suspect. The most defensible position is 
to deny the first hypothesis and conclude 
that high-school students who have rela- 
tives who are teachers rank teaching the 
same as do those students who do not 
have teachers as relatives. 

Hypotheses 2, 3, and 4. The median 
ranks given by each sex group to each 
of three levels of teaching on each of 
the ten factors was next computed. 
These data are seen in Table I. 

To test hypothesis 2, tables were made 
giving the relative rank for the three 
levels of teaching for each of the ten 
factors considered. In practically every 
case, college teaching was ranked first, 


Taste I 


RANKING OF TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION * 


Ten Selected Factors 





Factor 
College 

M F 
BRS 3k. o:3 soe 4.6 5 
SS pee 9.0 5 
Control. ..... 3.7 3 
Education... . 3.6 3 
Intelligence. ...... 4.3 4 
Job Freedom........ 12.1 12 
_.. eae 9.9 6 
RA cre eee - ee 5 
Self-Realization........... 7.1 5 
re 4.3 4 


*The lower the number the 


we © ow 


— u~J] © 





Level and Sex 


Elementary High School 
M F M F 
5.5 4.8 4.7 4.9 
12.1 6.2 8.8 6.7 
4.3 4.7 3.4 4.4 
7.6 6.8 6.3 5.3 
8.8 7.9 6.3 6.0 
3.3 13.2 12.6 13.3 
12.8 11.1 12.1 10.0 
7.7 7.6 6.2 ie 
8.3 6.6 2 6.0 
8.7 va 6.5 6.0 


“higher” status accorded the occupation. 
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high-school teaching second, and ele- 
mentary-school teaching third as can be 
seen by reference to Table I. (One of 
the few exceptions is the girls’ ranking 
of altruism. They gave the highest rank 
to elementary school teaching, next to 
high-school teaching, and lowest to col- 
lege teaching.) Kendall's co-efficient of 
concordance® gives a W of .81 for the 
boys and .66 for the girls. These results 
are significant at between the 5- and 
l-per-cent levels. Hypothesis 2 is thus 
confirmed. The high-school juniors in 
this sample rank college teaching high- 
est, high-school teaching next, and ele- 
mentary-school teaching the lowest of 
the three occupations and the relative 
position of the three occupations tends 
to be consistent regardless of the di- 
mension on which they are being ranked. 


To test hypothesis 3, a table was con- 
structed giving the relative rank for each 
dimension for each of the three teaching 
levels.5 For elementary-schooil teaching, 
for example, “control” was given rank 
1, “altruism” rank 2, “education” rank 
3, etc. Similar rankings were recorded 
for the ten factors for high-school and 
college teaching. Again Kendall's co- 
efficient of concordance was used to ana- 
lyze the data and the resulting W’s of 
.84 for the boys and .82 for the girls 
are statistically significant at less than 
the I-per-cent level. Hypothesis 3 is 
thus confirmed. The sample studied 
tends to give the ten factors the same 
relative rank for each of the three occu- 
pations. In general, “control,” “educa- 
tion,” and “altruism” are factors on 
which the three teaching occupations 
have realtively high ranks while “job 
freedom,” “money,” and “choice’’ are 
factors on which the three teaching occu- 
pations have relatively low ranks. 


Hypothesis 4 was checked by the ex- 
tension of the median test. In the 30 


® [bid. 
* Ibid. 
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tests run, ten statistically significant dif- 
ferences were found between boys and 
girls on their rankings of the three teach- 
ing levels on the ten factors explored. 
In every case girls ranked teaching high- 
er than boys. With regard to college 
teaching, girls ranked the occupation 
significantly higher on the factors of 
“choice,” “education,” “money,” and 
“self-realization.” All of those differing 
were at the 5-per-cent level of confidence. 
On high-school teaching, girls ranked 
the occupation higher on the same four 
factors as they had for college teaching. 
The ranking for money was at the 1-per- 
cent level and the others were at the 5- 
per-cent level. On elementary teaching, 
girls ranked “intelligence” higher (5-per- 
cent level) and “choice” higher (1-per- 
cent level). (It will be remembered that 
the girls had been asked to rank these 
occupations for men.) 


Conclusions 

Although it might be expected that 
having teachers as relatives would alter 
the perception high-school students have 
of the teaching profession, this does not 
seem to be true in this study. Failure to 
find the expected differences may be at- 
tributable to the nature and distance 
of the relationship between the student 
and the teacher-relative, since this was 
not specified in this research. An alterna- 
tive explanation might be that the high- 
school student's perception of the teach- 
ing profession is conditioned by perva- 
sive general sociological forces and not 
by specific familial experiences, in which 
case the presence of a teacher-relative 
would have little or no influence on the 
student’s perception of the profession. 
The higher general prestige accorded 
college teaching, the middle position 
given high-school teaching, and the rela- 
tively low prestige given elementary 
teaching in comparison with the other 
two levels seems best explained by the 
rankers’ knowledge of reality plus some 
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halo effect. College teachers generally 
have more “education” than high-school 
teachers and high-school teachers gener- 
ally have more than elementary-school 
teachers. This relative position among 
the three levels would probably also 
hold true for the factors of “social 
status,” “money,” “job freedom,” and 
“control.” Halo effect may account for 
these real differences being generalized 
into such other factors as “security,” 
“self-realization,” and possibly “intelli- 
gence.”” The differential status accorded 
the three teaching levels by the high- 
school students in this study probably 
is an accurate reflection of the occupa- 
tional stereotypes held by society in gen- 
eral. 

The tendency for the ten dimensions 
studied to hold the same relative rank 
for each of the three teaching levels 
probably results from students consider- 
ing the three occupations as closely re- 
lated. The factors which a student rates 
high for elementary teaching, he rates 
even higher for high-school teaching and 
still higher for college teaching. The 
occupations are similar in kind but 
somewhat different in degree. Perhaps 
more knowledge by the student of the 
three occupations would result in a 
clearer understanding of their similari- 
ties and differences and, therefore, of 
sharper distinctions among them. 

Differences in rankings by boys and 
girls suggest that, although the girls 
were asked to react to occupations from 
a masculine frame of reference, they 
were unable to assume such a point of 
view and were influenced by differences 
attendant upon the sex of the worker in 
the prestige of the teaching occupations. 
Whatever the source of the differences 
it seems that girls think more highly of 
teaching than do boys. 

Another general conclusion not tested 
but confirmed by observation is that 
both boys and girls tended to rank all 
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three occupations above the average of 
the other occupations on most factors. 
Of the 60 rankings shown in Table I 
only ten are below the median rank 
(10). This suggests that the three teach- 
ing occupations studied are thought of 
rather highly in comparison with the 17 
other occupations studied. 

To raise the prestige level of teaching 
in the eyes of high-school students, their 
attitudes toward the occupations need to 
be changed especially with regard to 
“money” and “job freedom.” Particu- 
larly at the college level teaching offers 
much “job freedom’ (as defined in this 
study.) More extensive understanding 
of this fact on the part of high-school 
students might favorably influence their 
choice of this career. Changing the per- 
ception of high-school students regard- 
ing the relationship of teaching and 
“money,” however, may call for a more 
extensive program than is usually en- 
compassed by the service of occupational 
information. 


Summary 


Four hypotheses dealing with the atti- 
tudes of high-school students toward the 
occupations of college, elementary-school, 
and high-school teaching were investi- 
gated by asking 121 high-school juniors 
to rank these three occupations along 
with 17 other occupations on ten factors. 


It was found that having a teacher 
in. the family did not influence the 
rankings given. In_ general, college 
teaching was ranked highest, high-school 
teaching next, and elementary-school 
teaching lowest. There was a tendency 
for all three occupations to have their 
highest rankings on the same _ factors 
and their lowest rankings on the same 
factors. Finally, boys and girls differed 
in their rankings of college teaching, 
high-school teaching, and elementary- 
school teaching on several factors. 











Gordon F. Anderson 


It's Not Too Late, But Hurry! 


Don't neglect to establish a permanent depository of 
supporting data concerning your teaching career. 


Goon afternoon, Mrs. Hendry. Won't 
you take that chair? I’m very happy to 
have you visiting our schools. Did you 
have a profitable experience?” 

The attractive teacher applicant settled 
herself in our most comfortable chair 
and smiled in assent. She was quietly 
attired in a charming knit dress and 
gave all the external appearances of 
being the kind of teacher who would add 
stature to our already fine staff. After a 
letter of request for an interview Mrs. 
Hendry had appeared on the appointed 
date, indicated she wished to visit in our 
schools on the intermediate level, and 
noted during our morning contact that 
she was returning to teaching after a 
four years’ absence from the field. She 
had filled out our preliminary applica- 
tion form which indicated six years of ex- 
perience in two well-rated school systems. 
Her application showed that, as a grad- 
uate of an excellent teacher-education 
college, she had attended three summer 
sessions at two very respectable graduate 
schools during her previous tenure as a 
teacher. Certainly she was the teacher 
we needed for our fourth grade vacancy. 

The interview proceeded very con- 
structively. Mrs. Hendry’s questions were 
sound, and our answers seemed to please 
her. A readiness to be interested in our 
opportunity was sensed. Now was the 
time to move in with our evaluation of 
her presentation of herself, her ideas, 
and her experience. 

Our questions about the non-teaching 
interim were comfortably answered. Cir- 
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cumstance seemed to indicate the return 
to teaching promised long tenure. Key 
questions concerning her teaching phi- 
losophy and practice were answered in a 
way which added much to her attractive- 
ness. Some hesitancy of description of 
her second three-year experience was the 
only ripple in the smooth flow of her 
presentation. But tenure had _ been 
achieved in both instances of her experi- 
ence, so perhaps it was only evidence of 
rusty remembering. Did we hire Mrs. 
Hendry on the spot? We did not! We 
needed a fourth-grade teacher in ten 
days, but she failed to meet the need of 
our next question. 

“Your application is very attractive, 
Mrs. Hendry. We want to hire a replace- 
ment before our present staff member 
leaves so the new teacher may get as 
much orientation as possible. We can 
phone right now for your placement 
papers. Where do you have them filed? 
At your undergraduate school? Or did 
you set them up at your graduate 
school?” 


“Placement papers!” Again Mrs. Hen- 
dry smiled attractively. "Do you mean 
my grades? Oh, that isn’t necessary. I 
have them right here.” Mrs. Hendry 
produced a certified transcript from her 
last graduate school showing her to be an 
above-average student. We certainly had 
everything now. Or did we? 





Dr. Anderson is personnel director, the 
Community Consolidated Schools of Cook 
County, Evanston, Illinois. 
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“These are substantial grades, Mrs. 
Hendry, but I mean placement office 
papers showing references from your pro- 
fessors and from the supervisors in your 
two previous positions.” 


I got the point across. “Oh, I never 
needed to use a placement ofhce. I was 
hired by the system where I did my prac- 
tice teaching and my second position— 
well, we moved after I was married, and 
they needed me in Shelton Woods. I 
think the superintendent there called his 
friend in my previous school, and I was 
just hired. I don’t have those placement 
papers, but I did give you names of 
persons you can contact in each of my 
positions. Do I need placement papers?” 
Mrs. Hendry’s smile was now a little 
forced. 


There is no need to continue the dia- 
logue. It is sufficient to say that we did 
not hire Mrs. Hendry. Another candidate 
interviewed in the next hour was her 
equal in attractiveness and professional 
appearance. Further, her placement pa- 
pers had already been sent to us and they 
were constructively descriptive of her 
previous experience. We hired her on 
the spot after our interview team had 
agreed upon her potential for our system. 
She is now a better-than-average teacher 
on our staff and seems to be happily en- 
gaged in developing a professional career 
with us. But I often wonder about Mrs. 
Hendry. She wanted us, and we wanted 
her—almost. 

More than 400 applicants for positions 
in the Evanston schools were interviewed 
for the present school term. A substan- 
tial number attempted to complete the 
application requirements without place- 
ment papers. When there was time to 
contact references, we sometimes hired 
the candidate. But far the greatest num- 
ber who neglected this simple procedure 
were relegated to the “also ran” class. 
The reasons they gave for not using the 
freely-offered placement services of their 
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colleges were numerous and _ possibly 
indicative of their long-range thinking. 
Here is a short list of the most frequent 
reasons. Many more were given. 


1. “I never heard about our placement 
office.” 

2. “I got my first job just by walking in 
and asking for it.” 

8. “It was too much trouble to fill out all 
those papers.” 

4. “I didn’t intend to teach very long.” 

5. “I thought the school was doing it for 
me.” 

6. “There’s a teacher shortage. I 
need placement papers.” 


don’t 


A little analysis of such reasons pro- 
vides some interesting insights into the 
candidate’s potential application for a 
teaching assignment. 

When the need for such a permanent 
depository of references is explained to 
applicants, they sometimes reply, “Can't 
you just call or write my references?” 
Yes, we can, and so can every superin- 
tendent to whom they are applying. 
Thus each of the persons listed may be 
required by professional courtesy to 
write about the same teacher a dozen 
times when a new position is sought. 

Every teacher-education institution has 
a teacher-placement office, or, if the 
school is small, has assigned the respon- 
sibility of teacher placement to some staff 
member. This office will set up a per- 
manent file that will contain personal 
data and will have original references 
from college professors and field super- 
visors. As positions are changed, refer- 
ences from supervisors can be placed in 
your file. A permanent and life-long file 
of reports on your teaching experience 
will be maintained. Whenever you or a 
hiring official request placement papers, 
copies will be sent in support of your 
application. Teacher employing officials 
expect such papers to be available and 
suspect something if they are not. A 
little initiative, some effort, and occasion- 
ally a small fee is all you need to con- 
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tribute to establish a permanent deposi- 
tory of supporting data for your teaching 
career. Don’t neglect it because there is 
a teacher shortage now or because you 
think you will never return to teaching. 
Whether you are a prospective teacher 
in the last semester of your preservice 
preparation or a teacher in the field, it’s 
not too late, but hurry! 





A Forward Step in Teacher Training 


Western Montana College has added a 
new course available to both upper and 


lower division students, entitled “Profes- 
sional Relationships.” The course, being 
taught under 12 main divisions (“Needs 


and Opportunities in Teaching,” ‘Teacher 
Supply and Demand,” “Certification,” 
“Placement Activities,” “Teaching As a Pro- 
fession,” ““Teacher Retirement” and “Tenure, 
School Law, School Finance,” “Salary Sched- 
ules,” “School Records,” “Preparing for 
the New Position,” and “Teacher Ethics’’) 
resulted from an attempt to assemble and 
treat systematically the items that have been 
previously left to chance in the education 
of teachers. The offering is a direct attempt 
to enhance the neophyte teacher’s transition 
from a college student to a professional per- 
son in the field. 

“Needs and Opportunities’ 
tions that exist in the profession, 
special emphasis on the Pacific Northwest in 
general and Montana in particular. Teach- 
ing fields that are over-crowded are also 
brought to the students’ attention. 


covers condi- 
with 


“Teacher Supply and Demand” pin-points 
the Western states as to conditions existing 
in the individual subject areas. 

Basic requirements for both initial and 
continuing certification in both elementary 
and secondary fields comprise the essence of 
the “Certification” unit. State regulations 
are discussed thoroughly and application 
forms are stressed. 
much time is 


In “Placement Activities,” 


spent on all phases of placement. Assets of 
an applicant, confidential folders, where to 
find vacancies, how to write letters of appli- 
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cation, personal interviews, and steps in 
WMC placement are all covered. 


Professional organizations are placed fore- 
most in “Teaching As a Profession.” The 
state education association, the state student 
education association, and the NEA are all 
explained and discussed by the group. Guest 
speakers include Montana Education As- 
sociation and NEA field representatives as 
well as local resource persons. 

“Teacher Retirement and Tenure” is one 
of the strongest components of the “Profes- 
sional Relationships” course. The Montana 
Teachers Retirement Program is considered 
fully. Social Security, sick leave, and teacher 
tenure are also treated in this portion. 

In “School Law” sections of Montana 
School Law dealing directly with the teach- 
er are studied. The purpose is to make 
teachers aware that many of their rights and 
duties are covered by Montana state law 

“School Finance” is included to provide 
an over-view of financial structure and 
familiarity with specialized terms. 

“Salary Schedules” goes thoroughly into 
single, double, “catch-as-catch-can,” and 
merit salary schedules. 

In a study of “School Records,” students 
get a chance to see and have explained the 
various records they will use in their work. 
For the elementary people the major por- 
tion of the time is spent on Teachers’ 
Registers; for the secondary people the time 
is devoted to class scheduling and using 
various current forms. 

“Preparing for a New Position” is an 
analysis of the details to be considered in 
personnel relationships and adjustments im- 
mediately prior to taking a position in a 
school system. 

In “Teacher Ethics” copies of Teacher 
Ethics, published by NEA, are given to class 
members and the publication is explained 
fully. Ethics in relation to applications, con- 
tracts, and reasonable resignation times are 
three of the many points covered. 

This “Professional Relationships” offering 
is being offered in the student teaching block 
and is receiving an encouraging welcome 
from students and teachers alike.—Con- 
tributed by Bill Bruer, Associate Professor, 
Western Montana College of Education, 
Dillon, Montana. 














Leroy T. Walker 


Integrated Experiences in 


Physical Education 


Tue recent history-making document 
that will shape educational philosophies 
and practices for years to come, the 
Rockefeller Report on  Education,} 
emphasized the fact that we need quality 
and quantity in science. It also advised 
against educating any segment of the 
school population so narrowly that stu- 
dents emerge from the process unpre- 
pared to shoulder the moral and civic 
responsibilities thrust upon them by the 
modern world. The report _ states 
that no educational system can be better 
than its teachers. Competent teachers 
who are responsible for projecting edu- 
cative experiences, are essential for pro- 
viding students with the broad _back- 
ground needed by scientist and non- 
scientist alike. At this time when the 
entire concept of education for democ- 
racy is being examined, the specialists in 
physical education may well take stock 
of themselves. They should re-examine 
the role they are playing in the educa- 
tional process—not so much to justify 
their existence but, instead, to re- 
dedicate their efforts to already well- 
established principles. In many situa- 
tions we are placing less emphasis upon 
labor and more upon oratory in what 
should be laboratory experiences. There 
between formal 
are often termed 


imbalance 
and what 


is often an 
instruction 
extracurricular activities. 

1 The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and 
the Future of America, the Rockefeller Report 


on Education (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1958) 49 p. 


The Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education (1947) 
contained this statement: “the first goal 
of education for democracy is the full, 
rounded, and continuing development 
of the person.”? This goal involves the 
development of _ self-discipline, _ self- 
reliance, ethical principles, and spirit of 
democratic compromise and _ co-opera- 
tion. An _ effective physical-education 
program should include the kinds of 
integrated learning experiences which 
foster this goal. 


Integrated Learning Experiences 

Desirable learning experiences are 
those which in the long run tend to en- 
courage growth toward acceptable demo- 
cratic understandings; attitudes, and 
abilities.* These experiences should 
grow out of real life problems. The in- 
dividual should not be and cannot be 
conveniently separated from the en- 
vironment of the society in which he 
finds himself. Learning experiences are 
* Establishing the Goals, Volume I of Higher 
Educativ« for American Democracy, a report of 
the Prcsident’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947) p. 9. 

* Karl W. Bigelow and Others, “The Special 
Education in Colleges of Potential High School 
Teachers,” Teachers College Record 48:249-50; 
January 1947. 

* Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society, Harvard University, 
General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945) 
p. 74, 171-72. 


Dr. Walker is professor of physical educa- 
tion, North Carolina College at Durham. 
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best initiated by seizing upon the pur- 
poses which all students have, or by 
setting the stage so that desirable pur- 
poses emerge. The materials of an edu- 
cative experience should be focused 
upon the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual. They should start with present 
interests and build toward more exten- 
sive and profitable learnings.® ® 7. §-° 


The development of the unified edu- 
cation mentioned above cannot be left 
to some courses or a few departments of 
scattered “extracurricular” organiza- 
tions. If the school is to accept its valid 
function of achieving its inclusive aims— 
academic, civic and personal—the narrow 
view of assuming that the curricular and 
the extracurricular are incompatible and 
are entirely separate must give way to a 
newer emphasis—an emphasis which 
recognizes that the disciplines fostered 
within one category are not distinct from 
disciplines fostered within the other. 
The curricular and the extracurricular 
should be more thoroughly integrated. 


Integration of the Learner 


Integration of the learner demands of 
an experience that it contribute some- 
thing to growth in individual capacity, 
growth in social participation, and 
growth in the ability to deal effectively 
with environmental factors. This im- 
plies that the experience should con- 


*John Dewey, Experience and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950) 
p. 12-42. 

* Donald C. Doane, The Needs of Youth: An 
Evaluation for Curriculum Purposes (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942) p. 119-20. 

*H. H. Giles and Others, Exploring the Cur- 
riculum (New York: Harper and _ Brothers, 
1942) p. 101-104. 

* Howard, op. cit. . 

* Florence B. Stratemeyer and Others, Develop- 
ing a Curriculum for Modern Living (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947) p. 61-7, 76-85, 102- 
103. 
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tribute to the solution of the learner's 
immediate problem; that it should cut 
across the conventional organization of 
human knowledge to develop insight 
into, appreciation of, and mastery over 
the skills requisite to effective living. 

Education is not merely the imparting 
of knowledge, but the cultivation of 
certain aptitudes and attitudes.'° Learn- 
ing occurs only when some part or aspect 
of the experience stays with one to in- 
fluence one’s future experience.'' The 
educational value of what we now term 
extracurricular comes from the habitu- 
ation and experience that are necessary 
for the development of all skills, includ- 
ing intellectual skills. 

The curricular approach to learning 
tends to imply that by meeting prede- 
termined requirements, when and exact- 
ly as stipulated, the student will emerge 
from the course or from school as a com- 
petent, educated person. This is often 
a fallacy. There is often considerable 
discrepancy or lag between what the 
student is presented in theory and how 
he actually behaves in practice.'* 1. 14 
No matter what the officially recognized 
curriculum or course requirement is the 
real one is the whole life of the student. 
The tyranny of the prescribed, contained 
course paralyzes the teacher quite as 
much as it misserves the student. 


* William H. Burton, The Guidance of 
Learning Activities (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944) p. 100-102. 

"Thomas Hopkins, Integration: Its Mean- 
ing and Application (New York: D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1937) p. 104, 147, 183-96. 

** Alonzo F. Myers and Louise M. Kifer, Co- 
operative Supervision in Public Schools (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1938) p. 143. 

** Raymond Snyder and Harry Scott, Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1934) p. 96-98. 

** Stratemeyer and Others, op. cit. 
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Basic Guiding Principles 


It is impossible to outline a unique 
solution to the problem of merging 
what is now considered by some to be 
extracurricular with the curricular. 
There is no panacea, but certain basic 
principles may be presented as guides 
for action: 

1. Outside-class activities should be 
linked with the formal instruction as 
laboratory experience. 

2, Students’ “extra-class” activities 
should be guided by competent facul- 
ty members. Intramural athletics and 
like experiences should be directed 
by persons who correspond to ath- 
letic, dramatic and debating coaches. 

3. Participation in extra-class activities 
should be open to all. 


Physical Education and the 
Integrative Approach 


If the first goal of education is the 
full, rounded, and continuing develop- 
ment of the person, then it must also be 
the first goal of physical education. If 
education seeks to build up the conscious 
core of meaning in life which is the cen- 
ter about which personality is synthe- 
sized, then, unmistakably, every physical 
education experience is to be judged in 
terms of its contribution to the synthe- 
sizing process. 

Since learning takes place through ex- 
periences, the development of compe- 
tence must come through that medium. 
In the physical education course com- 
petence is acquired through active par- 
ticipation in an activity, the practice of 
skills, engagement in the affairs of teach- 
ing or leadership, or participation in a 
series of activities to develop prede- 
termined competences. 

Only in a completely new school, 
planned from “scratch,” is ideal balance 
between curricular and extracurricular 
easily achieved. 


INTEGRATED EXPERIENCES 


Below are a few illustrations of inte- 
grated experiences which may be utilized 
in the physical-education curriculum to 
vitalize teaching. They are rich in op- 
portunities that contribute to achieve- 
ment of the goal of education as stated 
in the Report of the President's Commis- 
sion and later emphasized in the Rocke- 
feller Report on Education. 


Field Trips to Medical and Health Centers 


In addition to experiences in the class- 
room, the student of physical education 
should observe programs of rehabilita- 
tion and correction in real-life situations. 
Field trips to medical and health centers 
may be arranged as part of a course in 
supervision and practice. 

The field trip motivates students and 
enriches the curriculum. It may increase 
the student’s vocabulary, improve crea- 
tiveness, raise problems for later study 
in school, develop increased understand- 
ing of the social and emotional problems 
of youth, and develop ability to work 
with youth.!5 16.17 


Assisting in Administering the 
Health Examination 

As a co-operative enterprise with the 
health-service staff of the college the 
student of physical education may be 
assigned to the infirmary during the 
regular school examination periods. In 
addition to observation he may be as- 
signed duties of weighing, measuring, 
and recording the more technical infor- 
mation. This work may tend to sensitize 
him to the use of the examination pro- 
cedure as a means of classifying students 

for activity loads in the curriculum. 


** David G. Ryans, “The Criteria of Teaching 
Effectiveness,” Journal of Educational Research 
18: 690-99; May 1949. 

** Bigelow and Others, op. cit. 

7 J. G. Flowers, “School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education,” 
Peabody Journal of Education 26:67-69; Septem- 
ber 1948. 
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Supervised Practice with Atypical Students 

The physical education major may 
work with staff personnel in analyzing 
limitations of atypical students, pre- 
scribing activities, and (under close, 
direct supervision of a staff member) 
conducting the approved activities. 

Experiences with atypicals may be 
gained through skilled leadership of the 
professional worker in charge of the 
service courses. The technical aspect of 
presenting a limited activity program 
for atypical students may be offered as 
a part of other courses such as “Super- 
vision and Practice” and ‘Adapted 
Physical Education.” 


Assisting in Program of Evaluation 


The student majoring in physical edu- 
cation may learn more of evaluation 
techniques through assisting in the test- 
ing of freshmen who enter the required 
(service) program. The freshman skills- 
testing program serves as one means of 
classifying students for the basic funda- 
mental skills courses. It may offer the 
physical education student opportunities 
to administer tests and to gain an under- 
standing of the educational principles 
underlying test selections—their relation- 
ship to the need for achievement, social 
status, and emotional stability. These 
opportunies are also a means to the 
better utilization of tests and the develop- 
ment of insight into the guidance func- 
tion of measurement. These experiences 
are provided in a course in evaluation 
techniques, through supervision and 
practice, and through the student’s self- 
evaluation procedures. 


Conducting Intramural Activities 


The program of intramural activities 
selected in any school is usually modi- 
fied by local conditions—facilities of the 
school and its philosophy of physical 
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education. The program of activities is, 
however, generally developed from the 
service or required physical education 
program and should embrace a_ wide 
variety of activities which tend to dis- 
courage the practice of democratic 
human relations in the school and the 
community.!8 


In addition to developing competence 
in officiating and performance skill in 
activities, the student of physical edu- 
cation should develop proficiency in 
leadership. The student may be placed 
in either managerial, coaching, or par- 
ticipant roles as a laboratory experience 
in a course in organization and admin- 
istration of intramural sports or in super- 
vision and practice. 


If the student's activity background 
indicates a weakness in individual and 
dual sports, he should participate more 
in activities such as badminton, tennis, 
shuffleboard, and swimming. If he has 
not demonstrated ample proficiency in 
teaching skills, he should be assigned 
coaching duties during the free periods 
of instruction, or, in the case of the more 
advanced student, he should be assigned 
a specific team. If the need is in super- 
vision and managerial roles, the assign- 
ment should be in those areas. The idea 
is to recognize the needs of the students 
in making assignments. 


Such experiences are illustrative of 
how activities may be utilized to relate 
the curricular to the extracurricular. 
Physical education must be taken out of 
the “talking stage.” The physical-edu- 
cation teacher should be prepared to 
select experiences that will promote 
physical fitness, skill, social behavior, 
and the long life. 


'* Rosalind Cassidy, “The Contribution of 
Physical Education to Citizenship,” Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 21: 
218-19, 264; April 1950. 














William A. Healey 


Educational Qualifications 


of College Coaches 


SHouLp college coaches have the 
same educational qualifications as other 
college instructors? Should they be re- 
quired to meet the same academic re- 
quirements as other faculty members? 

One of the athletic policies of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools states that ‘““mem- 
bers of the coaching staff are expected to 
be regular members of a college staff 
with the same tenure rights and other 
privileges as other faculty members.” 
Most colleges have definite academic re- 
quirements which determine to a large 
extent salary and rank, yet it is a known 
fact that many coaches receive a much 
larger salary than the academic teachers 
of equal academic training. This is also 
true of academic rank. How can a coach 
with only a bachelor’s degree hold the 
rank of a full professor when in almost 
every college in the nation this rank only 
accompanies a doctor's degree in the 
academic field? Equal academic training 
would enable him to enjoy the same 
tenure rights and other privileges as 
other faculty members. 

Strict adherence to the practice of re- 
quiring equal training of athletic coaches 
helps to straighten out the athletic situa- 
tions existing in many colleges. At the 
same time this policy tends to place 
athletics within the educational structure 
of these institutions. A recent study by 
the author regarding academic training 
and rank of coaches revealed many inter- 
esting facts about the smaller colleges 
in the Midwest. A check-list was sent to 
142 athletic directors in the private and 


state colleges of eight states in the Mid- 
west (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Mis- 
souri) . Colleges asked to participate had 
enrollments of 3,000 or less. The col- 
leges were screened so that only those 
that offered varsity competition in three 
or more major sports were included. The 
response to the inquiry concerning the 
academic degrees held by coaches of 
intercollegiate athletics in 119 colleges 
of the Midwest is summarized in Table 
5 

This table gives the number of coaches 
holding the four degrees in both the priv- 
ate and state colleges. It will be noted 
that master’s degrees predominate; 235 
coaches, or 67.72 per cent, hold this de- 
gree as the highest. Bachelor’s degrees 
rank second with 77, or 22.19 per cent; 
doctor’s degrees were third with 24, or 
6.92 per cent. The per cent of doctor's 
degrees reported by both state and priv- 
ate colleges in this study is lower than 
that of those colleges accrediated by the 
North Central Association. The per cent 
of the staffs holding earned doctor's de- 
grees in institutions accredited by the 
North Central Association are listed as 
17.42 per cent in the teacher's colleges 
and 28.54 per cent in the private colleges. 
Of the staffs listed, 77.04 per cent hold 
the master’s degree as the highest degree 





Dr. Healey is professor of physical educa- 
tion and head basketball coach at Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. This 
article is also being published in a forth- 
coming issue of The Journal of Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation. 
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in the teachers colleges and 64.18 per 
cent in the liberal-arts colleges. 

Approximately 5 per cent of the 
faculty in the institutions accredited by 
the North Central Association hold the 
bachelor’s degree as against 22.19 per 
cent of the coaches in the study. 


Table II shows the professional rank 
of coaches. 


Almost one-half of the coaches hold 
the rank of either professor or associate 
professor, yet only 6.92 per cent of these 
coaches hold the doctor's degree. There 
are 69 coaches who hold the rank of 
associate professor and only 24 coaches 
who hold the doctor’s degree. Fifty-four 
coaches hold the rank of full professor. 
This makes a total of 123 coaches hold- 
ing the rank of full or associate professor; 
yet only 24 hold the doctor's degree. 


There are some differences between 
the private and state colleges. The pri- 
vate colleges have 10.99 per cent more 
coaches holding the rank of full pro- 


fessor; yet they have 4.29 per cent less 
doctor’s degrees. Another difference be- 
ween the state and private colleges in 
ranking the personnel is shown in the 
ranking of instructors. Approximately 
26 (26.05 per cent) per cent of the pri- 
vate college coaches hold the bachelor’s 
degree; yet only 23.35 per cent hold the 
rank of instructor. In the state colleges 
only 13.76 per cent hold the bachelor’s 
degree, and 40.79 per cent hold the rank 
of instructor. Interpretation of these 
percents indicates that in private colleges 
a bachelor’s degree carries a rank of in- 
structor, whereas in the state colleges a 
greater number of coaches holding 
master’s degrees as the highest degree 
were only ranked as instructor. 

Leaders in the field of education agree 
that there are definite educational values 
in athletics and that they should be 
included within our curriculum. A dif- 
ferent set of standards, however, may be 
in force as between teachers and coaches. 
In other words, many colleges must be 
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following the practice of ranking 
coaches, not because of degrees held, but 
according to other standards of which 
salary or team success could very well be 
a factor. This latter statement is con- 
jecture, but the indications are there. 

It is contended here that athletics 
have a legitimate place in education and 
that they should be used to further 
worthwhile educational goals. As early 
as 1909 there were attempts to place 
coaches and physical education teachers 
on the same status as other faculty mem- 
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tended that every coach should have a 
doctor’s degree, but if athletics are to 
further worthwhile educational goals in 
the same way as other college subjects, 
should not the standards in academic 
training for its instructors be of equal 
importance? Professional harmony will 
exist throughout a whole educational 
institution when academic standards for 
teachers are more equal. Objectives in 
athletics must be made to approach more 
nearly those that are accepted educa- 
tionally in other departments. Coaching 


must not be made to be more of a 
specialized category than it already is 
because of the longer hours and the 
special skills and aptitudes required. 
Athletics must actually become part of 
the physical education program. 


bers in many institutions. A_ better 
understanding between faculty and 
coaches became apparent and the values 
and merits of athletics become better 
understood. Have we progressed back- 
ward instead of forward? It is not con- 
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Garth K. Blake 


Your Student Teacher: A Burden 


or a Blessing? 


Working with prospective teachers 


is a distinct stimulation to professional growth. 


One of the most notable and encour- 
aging trends in teacher education is the 
increasing awareness and acceptance by 
greater numbers of public-school admin- 
istrators and teachers of their individual 
professional responsibility for co-operat- 
ing in planning, providing, and evaluat- 
ing practical experience for interns or 
student teachers. The values of the in- 
ternship, or student teaching, experience, 
which has come to be recognized as the 
most important phase of professional 
preparation for teaching, are not limited 
to those which accrue to the prospective 
teachers. There are many distinct values 
which come to the public schools and 
the individual members of the school 
systems who participate in the program. 
Such participation is a distinct stimula- 
tion to professional growth. 


The selection of a teacher to serve as 
a directing, co-operating, or critic teacher 
(the first of these terms will be used 
hereafter in this article) for a student 
teacher is an indication that this person 
is recognized by the school administra- 
tion as a superior teacher. This desig- 
nation alone is a professional stimulant. 
Aware of the new responsibility he has 
accepted, the level of the performance of 
the directing teacher will rise as he meas- 
ures up to what is expected of him as a 
master teacher. He will begin to re- 
evaluate his own professional competence 
even before the arrival of the student 
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teacher. In_ the thinking 
through and planning for the student 
teacher's program and in planning and 
working with the student teacher, the 
directing teacher will of necessity give 
more than usual attention to his own 
program of instruction and classroom 
procedures, looking at them with more 
critical eyes, since much of what he does 
may be adopted by the beginning teacher. 
The presence of a young person, eagerly 
seeking the most direct route to becoming 
an efficient teacher, requires that the 
directing teacher be at his very best. 


process of 


They Carry Their Own Weight 


Teachers who have worked with stu- 
dent teachers report that they have gained 
new ideas and methods of approach from 
the young people in dealing with subject 
content as well as in matters of classroom 
procedures. The presence of student 
teachers further enhances and enriches 
the work of the regular classroom teach- 
ers, since two teachers in a classroom can 
more effectively work with individual 
pupils and with special problems. Stu- 
dent teachers are particularly helpful 
in assisting with many of the time-con- 
suming routine tasks that teachers are 
called upon to perform. In carrying out 
these routine duties, the student teachers 





Dr. Blake is associate professor of education 
and director of internships at The Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 
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are receiving practical lessons in their 
preparation for teaching. As they are 
able to assume more responsibility for 
their directing teachers’ classes, oppor- 
tunities will come for the directing teach- 
ers to be released from the regular class 
schedules to participate in school, county, 
and state meetings. This is not an ex- 
ploitation of the student teachers, for 
their programs should include some full- 
time teaching in the absence of directing 
teachers. Directing teachers have re- 
ported that student teachers, in these 
and other ways, save them as much or 
more time than they require in extra 
effort and thus they “carry their own 
weight.” Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution made by the student teach- 
ers directly to the pupils and teachers 
with whom they work is their contagious 
enthusiasm for teaching. 


Growth in Service 


Administrators and supervisors look 
upon the student-teaching program as a 
vital phase of the local school’s inservice 
teacher-education program. One school 
principal expressed this opinion by 
saying, ““We want student teachers in 
our school; they're good for us.” All 
members of a school faculty, though not 
working directly with the student teach- 
ers, know that their classroom teaching 
and the manner in which they accept 
and perform their full scope of profes- 
sional responsibilities will come under 
the close scrutiny of the alert young. 
teachers-to-be. Hence, improvement in 
the quality of classroom instruction and 
a more competent discharge of all pro- 
fessional duties by the total staff— 
desired results of inservice education— 
are brought about. 

Another important phase of every 
school’s inservice program is the orien- 
tation of new teachers. Directing teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors have 
reported that by working closely with 
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student teachers their insight into the 
many and varied problems of beginning 
teachers has been markedly sharpened. 
Consequently, they are better able to 
serve effectively in working with new 
teachers in their schools. A goodly num- 
ber of student teachers are later employed 
in the school systems in which they served 
and therefore have already received a 
thorough orientation to the system be- 
fore becoming full-time, responsible 
members of the staff. 

The student-teaching program affords 
a splendid opportunity for school ad- 
ministrators to observe personally the 
full scope of the work of student teachers 
as prospective teachers for their schools. 
There are ample opportunities during 
the student teaching period for principals 
to learn how the student teachers accept 
and perform duties in relation to the 
varied functions of the teacher's position 
including classroom proficiency. Such 
matters as acceptance of extra-teaching 
assignments, co-operation with faculty 
members, and working with pupils and 
parents in the many phases of the total 
school program may be closely observed. 
At the same time student teachers are 
given a chance to decide, on the basis of 
first-hand experience, if they wish to 
teach in the school system. The oppor- 
tunities for selective recruitment and 
screening of new teachers, therefore, are 
important contributions of the intern- 
ship program to the public schools. 


Vital Role in Teacher Education 


Finally, a valuable outgrowth of the 
participation of the public schools in 
the student teaching program is the op- 
portunity that comes for public-school 
personnel and those in the colleges and 
universities, who are responsible for 
teacher-education programs, to work to- 
gether as professional partners in the 
preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Relationships are established 
and strengthened through conferences 
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with directing teachers and university 
co-ordinators of student teaching. By 
participation in workshops and special 
classes for directing teachers and super- 
visory personnel, opportunities are af- 
forded for exchange of ideas concerning 
the kind of preparation and experiences 
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that teachers ought to have. Through 
the student-teaching program, therefore, 
teachers and school administrators, ac- 
cepting and discharging important obli- 
gations to the profession, play vital roles 
in the preparation of future members of 
the teaching profession. 








A National Curriculum 


Events since World War II have led to a searching re-examination and reappraisal of 
our schools. The great debate has centered around the public schools and especially 
around the high schools, which have been roundly, even intemperately, condemned by 
some and staunchly defended by others. 

Those who launch the criticisms—in this as in any other discussion—attract the most 
public attention. We need only mention the outspoken attacks by Albert Lynd in his 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Arthur Bestor in his Restoration of Learning and Admiral 
H. G. Rickover in his numerous speeches and in his recent book, Education and Freedom. 
The archdemon responsible for our educational ills is, according to the critical refrain, 
John Dewey, who has a supporting cast of lesser demons, the professional educators. 

But the indictment is too simply drawn. The role of the high schools has changed 
markedly in the last half century. At the turn of the century, the high schools were 
primarily college preparatory schools, which offered academic or “solid” subjects almost 
exclusively. Public pressure for more educational opportunity for all, as well as other 
factors, led to the introduction of compulsory attendance laws. The percentage of those 
of high school age in school climbed rapidly, from 11 percent in 1900 to more than 80 
percent today. 

The ideal has been to educate everyone to the limit of his ability and to give those 
headed either for a profession or for a trade a common educational experience. This 
common educational experience has been widely held to be essential to the maintenance 
of our form of democracy. According to this view, it would be a mistake to segregate, as 
Rickover suggests, the academically talented in special “demonstration schools.” The 
opposing contention is that the comprehensive high school meets the needs of both those 
who plan to go on to college and those who plan to terminate their education with high- 
school graduation. With proper counseling and ability grouping in a sufficiently large 
high school, the needs of both groups can be adequately met, or so goes the argument. 
This position is strongly supported by James B. Conant in his latest book, The American 
High School Today. . . . Conant thinks that the best of the comprehensive schools are 
satisfactory and that our educational salvation lies in creating more schools equal to the 
best by consolidating small high schools. Only a large school can afford to be both good 
and comprehensive. 

The increased public interest in education is a hopeful development, but it entails 
a potential hazard in that popular pressures may force curricular changes too hastily. 
A group of educators and citizens, which recently met at Stanford University under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation . . . concluded that the hazard would be reduced if a 
national curriculum were established. The group recommended that a nongovern- 
mental and broadly representative commission be appointed to plan a curriculum. Such 
a national curriculum would establish standards by which local schools could judge their 
own performance. If it is granted that a commission should be appointed, the question 
remains, who should the commissioners be? Which voices from the Tower of Babel 


should be amplified?—Graham DuShane, editorial in the February 13, 1959, issue of 
ScIENCE, p. 359. 











Norman D. Bowers 


Alice G. Scofield 


Evaluating the Supervision 


of Student Teachers 


Arnoucu necessary if the total 
effectiveness of the program is to be 
judged, an evaluation! of the supervision 
received by student teachers is often by- 
passed by those responsible for a total 
college program of teacher education. 
The reasons are apparent: There are 
not always reliable and valid criteria on 
which to base a satisfactory evaluation; 
the personal involvement of both college 
supervisors and supervising teachers in 
the co-operating schools makes a frank, 
objective approach very difficult. Finally, 
the colleges may not wish to jeopardize 
the co-operation of the schools and the 
supervising teachers by talking about 
evaluation. In spite of these drawbacks, 
some attempt should be made to evaluate 
the supervision given to the student 
teachers. Without such assessment, it 
seems doubtful if any program of student 
teaching can develop to its fullest poten- 
tial, even though such an evaluation 
might indeed place the college in an 
interesting if not embarassing position, 
and in some cases might conceivably 
jeopardize relationships with the schools. 

It would seem that one criterion of the 
quality of the supervision would be 
available from the recipients of the super- 
vision. The best criterion of the effec- 
tiveness of student-teacher supervision 


* We are using the word “evaluation” in the 
sense that a formalized assessment of the quality 
of supervision given to student teachers is ac- 
complished in addition to any informal evalua- 
tions that may be made. 


should be some measure of how well the 
student teachers’ needs are fulfilled, and 
what changes take place in the student 
teachers’ classroom effectiveness as a 
result of the supervision. However, 
changes in the student teacher resulting 
from supervision are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to identify directly. Probably, 
the best available index of quality of 
supervision of student teachers is found 
in the verbalized attitudes and opinions 
of the student teachers. Information 
about supervision would indicate those 
areas for primary concern by the super- 
visors. Such information might also 
point up some of the areas important to 
the student teachers which were neglected 
by the supervisors. 


Questions 


An evaluation of the supervision of 
student teachers using data collected di- 
rectly from student teachers is reported 
here. Specifically, the questions explored 
in this study included: In which areas 
did the student teachers receive the most 
and least help from their supervisors? 
In which areas did the student teachers 
desire more help than they received? 
Were there significant differences in the 
supervision offered by college supervisors 
and supervising teachers? 

Dr. Bowers is director of teacher educa- 
tion, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Dr. Scofield is associate pro- 
fessor of education, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 
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Attitude Inventory 


A questionnaire was designed to in- 
ventory attitudes which students held 
regarding supervision of their student 
teaching. The construction of the ques- 
tionnaire involved different operations. 
An analysis of the different pre-student- 
teaching professional-education courses 
was made as an initial step. From these 
topics, a list of ten items was finally 
agreed upon. This final listing included 
those ten items which had an obvious 
relationship to the performance of any 
student teacher. Admittedly, some argu- 
ments might be made for the inclusion 
of other topics. However, the topics do 
represent a sincere attempt to categorize 
minimally those learnings in pre-student- 
teaching education courses which seem 
to relate significantly to the success of a 
student teacher. The list of topics in- 
cluded the following: motivation of 
students, daily classroom planning, unit 
planning, improvement of instruction, 
use of instructional aids, use of informa- 
tion about students, teaching for transfer, 
achievement-test construction, evaluation 
procedures, and preparation in subject 
matter. 


After this essential list was determined, 
some attention was devoted to the specific 
directions to be given to the student 
teachers. It was decided that the students 
would be asked to make an anonymous 
rating of both their supervising teacher 
and their college supervisor on each 
topic. The student teacher was directed 
to indicate the amount of help he had 
received from the supervisor (none, some 
or great deal) and his feeling of need 
for help (needed more, adequate, needed 
less). In this way, it would appear that 
the information received from the stu- 
dent teacher would offer some internal 
check—i.e., a student teacher would be 


asked to indicate the amount of help 
ne received and then assess the quality 
of that help. By relating these different 
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This article requires careful read- 
ing but is most convincing because 
of the statistical procedures em- 
ployed, the number of cases in- 
volved, and the careful analysis of 
results. It resembles in purpose the 
article by Vernon C. Lingren, “Help 
Needed and Received by Student 
Teachers,” in the March 1959 issue 
of this JouRNAL.—EbITORS 











responses in a two-way analysis, evalua- 
tion could be made of the adequacy of 
the supervision. For example, if a stu- 
dent indicated that he received no help 
from either his supervising teacher or 
his college supervisor on some topic (say, 
“unit planning’’), one might conclude 
that this would be an area for more 
attention. However, if that same student 
indicated that he felt the help given 
(i.e., none) was adequate for him, then 
in all likelihood it would mean that the 
student at least felt no need for help on 
that particular topic. Of course, the stu- 
dent might not perceive his own weak- 
ness in the matter of unit planning. This 
lack could also be unperceived by the 
supervisors. Such an alternative is hard 
to conceive. Two supervisors, supposedly 
conscientious members of the profession, 
would hardly overlook any of the ob- 
vious “essential topics” which were on 
the list. Let us consider still another 
alternate response. Suppose the student 
teacher indicated that he had received no 
help from the supervisor and felt that 
more help could have been given. Some 
evaluative statement might then be made 
regarding the necessity for more super- 
vision. If supervision had in fact been 
given, the student evidently was not re- 
ceptive to it, and as far as the student 
was concerned no supervision had taken 
place. Likewise, if a student indicated 
that a great deal of help had been given 
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on a certain topic, the rating is only 
meaningful in the context of the next 
questions: Was more help needed, was 
the help adequate, or was less help indi- 
cated? 


Responses of Student Teachers 


The students who responded to this 
questionnaire represented a randomly 
selected sample? (N36) from the stu- 
dent teachers (N = 264) who completed 
their student teaching during the 1957 
spring semester at San Jose State College. 
Both “special secondary” and “general 
secondary” candidates were included in 
the study.* Tests of significance indi- 
cated that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire between these two groups, and 
so all responses were pooled for the pur- 
poses of this report. A distribution of 
the major fields of these student teachers 
is given in Table I. 

All of these students had completed 
the same outline of professional prepara- 
tion, including the following courses: 
a two-semester-hour course in introduc- 
tory principles of education; a four- 
semester-hour course entitled “The 
Learner,” essentially an overview of edu- 
cational psychology; a four-semester-hour 
course in secondary-school curriculum 
and instruction which included work in 
general methods, educational philoso- 
phy, and a five-week observation ex- 
perience.* Concurrently with student 





* Using a table of random numbers. 

* Special secondary candidates are those who 
offer four years of college education and a major 
in one of the special subject fields (art, home 
economics, etc.). The general secondary candi- 
dates are those who offer 30 semester hours of 
work beyond the B.A. degree and plan to teach 
in an academic field (sociology, language arts, 
etc.). 

‘For a more complete write-up of this ex- 
perience, see James W. Brown, Alice G. Scofield, 
and Norman D. Bowers, Learning Experiences 
for Secondary-School Curriculum (San Francisco: 
Fearon Press, 1956) . 
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Taste I 


DisTRIBUTION OF Major Frecps INCLUDED IN 
STUDENT- TEACHER SAMPLE 


A. General Secondary Credential Candidates 


Field 
Business Education........ 
English. 
Life Science. 
Physical Education........... 
Social Science. 


SS cos a Chain va sd ae ae 1 


B. Special Secondary Credential Candidates 


Field 


f 
| a ee eee 1 
Business Education......... 6 
Home Economics... ... any 2 
Industrial Arts. . bs dare bras pul eet eer 5 
Library Pia ate pickae wend ee 1 
Music. . i 3 
Paepeeces BGNOCOUON..... «sc csccsess 6 
Speech and Drama....... 1 

:, 5 


teaching, methods courses in the major 
field and (in the case of the general 
secondary candidates) a methods course 
in the minor field also were being com- 
pleted. 

The college supervisors were all full- 
time staff members at San Jose State 
College. All had some training and 
experience in the different phases of 
public education, and all had some 
formalized training in supervision. The 
supervising teachers were all teachers in 
multi-purpose secondary schools who 
had been involved for some period of 
time in working with student teachers 
from San Jose State College. 


Responses Analyzed 

Four separate statistical analyses were 
made of the data. First, the mean rating 
on each item for both groups of super- 
visors was computed. Next, significance 
of differences between groups of super- 
visors and between the various items 
was computed by a two-way analysis of 
variance. In the third step, a frequency 
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classification for each item was compiled, 
using nine categories describing both 
amount and need for supervision. These 
categories were: (1) no help given, need 
more help; (2) no help given, adequate 
for need; (3) no help given, no need for 
more felt; (4) some help given, more 
needed; (5) some help given, adequate; 
(6) some help given, less really needed; 
(7) great deal of help given, more need- 
ed; (8) great deal of help given, ade- 
quate; and (9) great deal of help given, 
less really needed. To evaluate the signifi- 
cance of differences between groups of 
supervisors on this nine-point classifica- 
tion, chi square was used. 

As shown in Table II, the student 
teachers received the most help from 
the supervising teachers in information 
about students, suggestions for improve- 
ment, and daily classroom planning. The 
three items on which the student teacher 
received the most help from college 
supervisors were suggestions for improve- 
ment, suggestions for motivation, and 
daily classroom planning. All these items 
received ratings about mid-way on the 
scale of rating. The means varied from 
2.33 to 1.72, with a rating of 1 the 
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lowest possible and 3 the highest possible 
rating. The three areas in which the 
student teachers thought they received 
least help from their supervising teachers 
were in use of instructional aids, sug- 
gestions for transfer, and achievement- 
test construction. The mean ratings of 
these three items were 1.83, 1.42, and 
1.17, respectively. The three areas in 
which the student teachers rated their 
college supervisors lowest were sugges- 
tions for transfer (mean rating, 1.50), 
achievement test construction (mean 
rating, 1.28), and information about in- 
dividual students (mean _ rating, 1.06). 
College supervisors could hardly be ex- 
pected to provide information about 
individual students and in testing the 
significance of differences between the 
two groups of supervisors, the item was 
deleted. 

As shown in Table IV, the ratings of 
the two classifications were significantly 
different. With respect to amount of 
help received, the supervising teachers 
were rated significantly higher than the 
college supervisors by the student teach- 
ers. This result should startle no one. 
The supervising teacher, in this instance, 


Taste II 


RaTINGs OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND COLLEGE SUPERVISORS BY A RANDOM SAMPLE OF 
StupENT TEACHERS WITH Respect TO AMOUNT oF HELP RECEIVED 











Student teacher mean rating * 


Topic (N= 36) 
Supervising Teachers College Supervisors 
1. Suggestions for motivating students. . 2.00 1.94 
2. Daily classroom planning. . . 2.19 1.72 
3. Unit planning...... ‘ 2.00 1.67 
4. Suggestions for improvement. . sical a: ehh 4.20 2.03 
Se: Se Or UI, ccna cbecnacnceseb ens 1.83 1.69 
6. Information about individual students re 2.17 1.06 
7. Suggestions for transfer. . e 1.42 1.50 
8. Achievement test construction. . . Be 1.28 
9. Evaluation procedures............. 1.92 1.69 
10. Background in subject matter.................. 1.78 1.56 











* The following code was used in making the ratings: 7 represented no help; 2 represented some help; 
3 represented a great deal of help. The mean was computed by summing the rank assigned to each 
supervisor by each student teacher and dividing by the total number of student teachers (36). 
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Taste III 


RATINGS OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND COLLEGE SUPERVISORS BY A RANDOM SAMPLE OF 
STuDENT TEACHERS WITH ReEsPECT TO NEED FOR More SUPERVISION 


Topic 


1. Motivating pupils 

2. Daily classroom planning 
3. Unit planning 

4 Improvement of instruction 


5. Use of instructional aids i ers ni 
6. Information about individual pupils... .... 
. Suggestions for transfer 

8. Achievement test construction. 

9. Evaluation procedures 

10. Background in subject matter 


Student Teacher Mean Ratings * 
(N= 36) 


Supervising Teachers College Supervisors 


1.78 1.81 
1.86 1.83 
1.81 1.75 
1.78 1.81 
1.81 1.75 
1.83 1.50 
1.67 Pe 
1.69 1.61 
1.69 1.53 
1.89 1.89 


* The following code was used in making the ratings: 7 represented a feeling of more help; 2 indicated 
a feeling that the help was adequate; 3 represented a feeling that less help was needed. The mean was 
computed by summing the rank assigned to each supervisor by each student teacher and dividing by 


the total number of student teachers (36). 


had daily contact with the student, and 
should be in a much better position to 
give help to the student teacher. How- 
ever, had the higher mean been obtained 
by the college supervisors, or if there 
had been no significant difference, it 
might have been concluded that either 


the supervising teachers were not ful- 
filling their function, or that the college 
supervisors were doing an extraordi- 
narily fine job of supervision. Signifi- 
cant differences between items (P<.01) 
were also found. This result might be 
interpreted to mean that the items per- 


Taste IV 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF STUDENT-TEACHER RATINGS OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND 
CoLLeGE SUPERVISORS 


Source of variation 


A. Analysis of ratings regarding amount of help received 


Between groups of supervisors 1 
Between items. ... 8 
Residual. ... 638 
Interaction. 8 
Within subclasses 630 
Total. . ; 647 


Degrees of freedom Mean square 


F ratio Hypothesis 


4.8396 9.90 P<.01; rejected 
5.9610 12.19 P<.01; rejected 
4890 
7458 1.54 P> .05; accepted 
4857 


B. Analysis of ratings indicating need for more supervision 


Between groups of supervisors 1 
Between items. . beawewes 9 
Residual ‘mia 709 

Interaction. . . 9 


Within subclasses 700 


Total 


P>.05; accepted 


0014 <1 

3648 1.81 P>.05; accepted 
1996 

0631 <1 P>.05; accepted 


2013 
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mit differential rating. These data re- 
late to the logical validity of the ratings, 
i.e., at least the students did not rate 
their supervisors universally high or en- 
tirely alike. 

Table III gives the mean ratings of 
the supervising teachers and the college 
supervisors with respect to need for more 
supervision. All of these means were 
clustered relatively close together, with 
no mean rating exceeding 1.89. As 
indicated in Table IV, Part B, no 
significant differences existed between 
groups of supervisors or between items. 
It is interesting that these results seem 
to indicate that for no area was the 
supervision felt by the student teachers 
to be “too much.” All of the mean 
ratings indicated that more help would 
be desirable. 
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Table V gives data derived from the 
two-way analyses of ratings. With regard 
to the supervising teachers, a rating that 
“some help was given, and it was ade- 
quate” was the modal rating for seven 
of the ten items. For one item, improve- 
ment of instruction, the modal rating 
was “great deal of help given, adequate.” 
For two ratings (suggestions for transfer, 
and achievement-test construction) the 
modal rating was “no help given, need 
for more help.” The pattern of ratings 
for the college supervisors was much the 
same as for the supervisors. The modal 
ratings, except in one instance was “some 
help given, and it was adequate.” The 
one item which did not follow this pat- 
tern was “information about individual 
students’’—an item having little, if any, 
validity for rating of college supervisors. 





Tasie V 


FREQUENCY CLASSIFICATION OF RATINGS OF COLLEGE SUPERVISORS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
BY A Ranpom SAMPLE OF STUDENT TEACHERS WITH Respect To BotuH Amount oF HELP 
RECEIVED AND NEED FOR More SUPERVISION 














Category * 


Item Supervisory group 
eee @ erfe «th fi 
BR, BUUUPONINS BWR. «0 6 iiiccccccewess Supervising Teachers. . . 5 3 0 414 10 6 0 
College Supervisors 3 5 0 318 01 6 0 
2. Daily Classroom Planning..... Supervising Teachers » 2 Be drmee@etH é 
College Supervisors...... 3 8 0 516 2 0 2 O 
3. Unit Planning. . Supervising Teachers. . 6 3 € 2w @ 0 7 1 
College Supervisors...... 710 0 319 0 0 2 0 
4. Improvement of Instruction . Supervising Teachers... . 22844 0 635 @ 
College Supervisors . > § @ 51210608 @ 
5. Use of Instructional Aids Supervising Teachers..... 6 5 0 512 0 0 8 O 
College Supervisors... .. 660 613 0 0 5 0 
6. Information About Individual Pupils. .Supervising Teachers..... 2 2 0 414 0 4 9 1 
College Supervisors ; 7MHO3$ 20086 «6 
7. Suggestions for Transfer . Supervising Teachers..... 13 7 1212 0 01 0 
College Supervisors...... 612 0 413 0 0 1 O 
8. Achievement-Test Construction . . . Supervising Teachers..... 11 8 0 211 1 1 2 0 
College Supervisors...... 1315 0 3 2 01 2 0 
9. Evaluation Procedures... . Supervising Teachers. . . 7 4028 013 3 
College Supervisors... ... 48 0 317 0 0 4 0 
10. Background in Subject Matter. Supervising Teachers. . . '&ti2zseesoes5 s¢ 
College Supervisors...... 212 1 117 0 0 2 0 


*a. no help given, need more help; b. no help given, adequate for need; c. no help given, no need 
felt; d. some help given, more needed; e. some help given, adequate; f. some help given, less really 
needed; g. great deal of help given, more needed; h. great deal of help given, adequate; i. great deal of 
help given, less really needed. 
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Further consideration, in addition to the 
modal ratings indicates a wide spread of 
student-teacher opinion. The “no help 
given, need more help” category was 
assigned by the student teachers to super- 
vising teachers and college supervisors in 
many important areas, primarily in giv- 
ing suggestions for transfer, achievement 
test construction, evaluation procedures, 
and unit planning. 

A chi-square test of significance indi- 
cated that the obtained distribution of 
these two-way classifications on need and 
help received were different for the items 
of daily classroom planning, unit plan- 
ning, and information about individual 
students. For both of the first two items 
(daily classroom planning and unit 
planning) , examination of the data indi- 
cated that the distribution for college 
supervisors was more toward the “pre- 
ferred” or “best” response than for the 
supervising teacher. For the last item— 
information about individual students— 
the supervising teachers were rated in 
the “preferred” direction. These data 
add to the adequacy of the ratings. In 
this additional instance, the student 
teachers rated their supervising teachers 
different from the college supervisors. 
This fact seems to indicate that the 
ratings were not made in a random 
fashion by the student teachers. 


Summary and Discussion 

This paper has reported one effort to 
evaluate the adequacy of supervision of 
student teachers. Based on certain learn- 
ings which were developed in _ profes- 
sional courses in education, a question- 
naire was devised so that the student 
might rate both his college supervisor 
and his supervising teacher with re- 
spect to amount of help received, and 
also indicate his feeling with regard to 
this assistance. Analysis of the data indi- 
cated that: (1) with respect to the rat- 
ings by the student teachers as to the 
amount of help received, significant 


differences existed between the college 
supervisors and the supervising teacher 
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(the supervising teachers received higher 
ratings); (2) with regard to the adequacy 
of the help received, no significant dif- 
ferences existed between the two groups 
of supervisors; (3) the ratings indicated 
that the student teachers verbalized a 
néed for more help from both their 
college supervisor and their supervising 
teacher; (4) the rating-scale items func- 
tioned independently of each other and 
to some degree, independently of the 
classification of supervisors; (5) when 
consideration was given to both the 
amounts and adequacy of supervision, 
no differences existed between the two 
groups of supervisors except for three 
items (daily classroom planning, unit 
planning, information about individual 
students). For the first two of these 
areas, the college supervisors were rated 
more favorably than the supervising 
teacher. 

For the supervising teachers the areas 
of greatest strength seemed to be in 
giving information about individual 
pupils, and in daily classroom planning. 
For the college supervisors, the areas of 
greatest strength seemed to be in giving 
suggestions regarding the improvement 
of instruction, and motivation of pupils. 

The lowest ratings given to both 
supervising teachers and college super- 
visors were for the items dealing with 
achievement test construction and evalu- 
ation procedures. The most unique 
contribution for the supervising teacher 
(when compared with the college super- 
visor) seems to be in giving informa- 
tion about individual students. When 
compared with the supervising teacher 
the most unique contribution of the 
college supervisor seems to be in the 
area of planning. This information 
should be useful in promoting consider- 
ation of supervisory practices in terms 
of goals and objectives of the student- 
teaching program, and finally in guiding 
some special effort to improve the super- 
vision of student teaching, adding em- 
phasis to some areas and putting less 
emphasis on others. 








Vernon C. Lingren 


Student Teachers Evaluate a 
Student Teaching Program 


One hundred forty students who 
were completing a semester of student 
teaching in the School of Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh were asked 
to assist in the evaluation of the student- 
teaching program by responding to an 
opinionnaire. Approximately one half 
of them were working in elementary 
schools, while the other half of the 
group was assigned to teaching in the 
field of academic subjects, business 
education courses, or physical education 
classes in secondary schools. Data rela- 
tive to the types of help needed and 
received by these students during the 
student-teaching semester and informa- 
tion concerning the relative amount of 
help received from the several staff 
members involved are analyzed else- 
where.? 

A second phase of the study is report- 
ed here. The student teachers were 
asked to react to three items regarding 
proposed changes in the student-teach- 
ing experience. Then they were asked 
to list specific strengths and weaknesses 
in the program as they had experienced 
them. They were also asked to describe 


the student-teaching program as_ it 
would be if “your suggestions were 
used.” The replies in each of these 


areas of inquiry are summarized in the 
sections which follow. 


*Vernon C. Lingren, “Help Needed and 
Received by Student Teachers in a School of 
Education,” Journal of Teacher Education 
10:22-27; March 1959. 
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Reaction to Proposed Changes 

The students were asked which of the 
following plans they would prefer if 
they had student teaching to do over 
again: 

(1) the same arrangements of assign- 
ments as to length of time per day and 
number of weeks (two class periods per 
day for one semester except in the ele- 
mentary department where a_ half-day 
time allotment was in effect); (2) full- 
time assignments for one-half semester 
followed by concentrated course work 
on campus; and (3) full-time assignments 
for a full semester with more credit 
hours for student teaching. 

More than one half preferred the full- 
time assignment for one-half semester 
followed by concentrated course work 
on campus with 78 out of 140 checking 
this choice. Forty voted for full-time 
assignments for the entire semester, 
while only 22 chose the current plan. 
Each of the departmental groups except 
physical education agreed on the half- 
semester plan. The full semester was 
preferred in physical education by a 
narrow margin of one vote. 

“Would you prefer an initial student- 
teaching experience in the junior year 
followed by a second opportunity in the 
senior year?” This was the second in- 
quiry in this section of the opinionnaire. 
The total group was almost evenly di- 





Dr. Lingren is director of student teach- 
ing, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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vided on this issue, with 71 voting “no” 
and 69 checking “yes.” The students in 
elementary education voted the other 
way with 41 favoring the two experi- 
ences while 24 voted for the one-year 
plan. 

When the students were asked to re- 
act to an “additional internship” in a 
“fifth (graduate-study) year’ the pro- 
posal was voted down with 113 opposing 
it, 21 favoring it, and 6 not responding. 
The unfavorable reaction was noted in 
each of the four university departments 
concerned. 

A revised program of student teaching 
which would take into account the stu- 
dent evaluation as reported here has 
been recommended to the faculty of the 
institution concerned by its Committee 
on Professional Laboratory Experiences. 
A study of opinions of co-operating 
teachers in this particular program re- 
sulted in similar recommendations be- 
ing made.? 


Strengths in the Program 


In this section of the opinionnaire 
free response was permitted and resulted 
in a very wide scattering of responses. 
Ten concepts were mentioned by ten 
or more respondents and are reported 
here. 

The good personnel and facilities of 
the program headed the list, being men- 
tioned more frequently than any other 
item. A realization of what teaching 
really is and what problems are involved 
was second in rank, while conferences 
with co-operating teachers, university 
supervisors, co-ordinators and/or the 
director of student teaching ranked 
third in frequency of mention. Plan- 
ning and administration of the program, 
visitations by the university supervisors, 

* Vernon C. Lingren, “Three Proposals for 
Improving Student Teaching,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision 43:385-89; Novem- 
ber 1957. 
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and actual experiences in school work 
were mentioned by several. Co-ordina- 
tion of theory and practice, length of 
time involved, an opportunity to under- 
stand and know pupils, and the fact 
that student teachers are “on their own 
much of the time” were also considered 
as strengths by these prospective teach- 
ers. 

Specific Weaknesses in the Program 

In a similar free response, eight weak- 
nesses were cited by ten or more respond- 
ents in spite of the wide scattering of 
responses in this section also. The divi- 
sion of an individual’s time between 
student-teaching responsibilities and 
university courses on campus which re- 
sulted in “too much rushing” headed 
the list. This is closely related to the 
vote in a previous section involving a 
full-time program. To further substan- 
tiate this fact, we find that the weakness 
ranking second was “time at school is 
too short each day—a full day would be 
better.”” Too few visitations by the uni- 
versity supervisor and too little time 
for actual teaching were next in rank. 
The quality of the conferences and the 
“domineering” methods of some co- 
operating teachers were felt to be weak- 
nesses also. In relation to the latter 
some felt they were not left on their own 
enough. A final weakness worthy of 
mention involved the lack of correlation 
between university courses and actual 
practical teaching. 

The fact that some of the items that 
were mentioned as strengths were also 
listed as weaknesses is explained by the 
fact that student teaching is a very per- 
sonal experience and the quality of the 
work of the co-operating teachers and 
the university supervisors determines to 
a great extent the quality of the expe- 
rience for the individual student teacher. 


A Suggested Revision in the Program 
Only one suggested revision was 
agreed upon by any appreciable number 
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of respondents. The concept of full- 
time student teaching was again pre- 
dominant in the descriptions which 
were written explaining what the stu- 
dent-teaching program would be like if 
“your suggestions were used.” This 
concept was expressed in one way or 
another by more than one half of the 
total group with the vote in each of the 
four departments being in harmony 
with the total vote. 


Recommendations 
As indicated previously, recommen- 
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the program of student teaching sur- 
veyed in this study to implement the 
major findings of this research. Others 
interested in improving student teach- 
ing may wish to make similar studies of 
their own programs to see if these or 
similar results might lead to better pro- 
cedures in student teaching programs. 
The boys and girls in our elementary 
schools, as well as the young men and 
women in our secondary schools, de- 
serve the best. The further development 
and improvement of student-teaching 
programs will assist us in achieving pro- 


dations have been made for changes in gress in the field of teacher education. 





Sheldon R. Wagner 
Student Teaching: Restating the Definition 


Student teaching is an educational internship or teaching apprenticeship for students 
enrolled in the advanced stages of a teacher-education curriculum. Functioning under 
the guidance of a legally-qualified, professionally motivated supervising teacher who 
employs widely recognized psychological principles of learning, the student teacher 
develops self-confidence and sensitivity to the needs of youngsters, appraises his own 
competences, acquires actual teaching experience and becomes acquainted generally with 
the types of demands he may expect in many areas of teacher activity as a beginning 
teacher. 

Student teaching is designed to develop in the student teacher an enthusiasm for 
teaching which will serve as a basis for professional growth. While providing the student 
teacher an opportunity systematically to observe and participate in practical teaching 
situations and demonstrations and to understand the problems of an over-all school pro- 
gram, it is anticipated that the supervising or critic teacher will, himself, be encouraged 
to subject his own methods to introspective evaluation and thus contribute toward the 
general enhancement of the teaching profession as it is broadly conceived. It is expected 
that pupils, too, will benefit from the greater individual attention which two teachers 
can give the class as an enriched learning situation and meaningful interpersonal relation- 
ships are experienced. 


Mr. Wagner is chairman, Business Teacher Education Program, and assistant professor 
of management, Roosevelt University, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Crucial Problem 


Progress does not come overnight—it takes time. We know that we have not been doing 
all that could be done for our best students. This is the crucial problem that faces us 
today: how can we continue the great work of educating all the children and, at the same 
time, establish a climate in which our more talented students can produce work of dis- 
tinguished quality?—Calvin E. Gross, “A Rationale for Teacher Education,” Tue Epuca- 
TIONAL Recorp, April 1959, p. 138. 














Alex F. Perrodin 


Student Teachers Try Action Research 


“ . . Learning that changes behavior substantially is most 
likely to result when a person himself tries to improve 


A FULL-TIME student-teaching ex- 
perience has become widely accepted as 
a vital part, if not the climax, of the 
preservice preparation of teachers. For 
it is during this extended period of daily 
contact with a school, a teacher, and a 
group of children, that the would-be 
teacher has an opportunity to test theory 
in action, to discover his own strengths 
and weaknesses as a teacher, and to de- 
velop some minimum competences that 
will bolster his self-confidence as he goes 
on to “real” teaching. 


Carbon Copies 


Sometimes, however, those responsible 
for teacher education programs note the 
student’s tendency to develop as some- 
what of a carbon copy of his constant 
associate, the supervising teacher. This 
is understandable, for the supervising 
teacher has been selected on the basis of 
certain criteria, the chief of which usually 
is some years of highly successful teach- 
ing. On the other hand, another factor, 
that of grading the student on his stu- 
dent-teaching enters the 
picture. Frequently the achievement of 
the student teacher is measured by the 
degree to which he can adopt the methods 
successfully being used by the supervising 
teacher in this particular situation. Any 
great variation from the existing practices 


expel iences, 


"Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Im- 
prove School Practices (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953) p. 9. 


a situation that makes a difference to him.” 


may upset the smooth functioning of the 
classroom so carefully developed by the 
supervising teacher, who must maintain 
responsibility for the class before, during, 
and after the student teacher's participa- 
tion with the group. Also, the introduc- 
tion of a second teacher in the classroom 
who successfully uses a method differing 
from the current classroom practices, may 
unintentionally threaten the security or 
prestige of the supervising teacher. The 
combination of these factors with the 
student teacher’s intense motivation to 
succeed in this large segment of his pro- 
fessional preparation perhaps is a just 
explanation of the possible development 
of “carbon copies,” or as some educators 
lament—the perpetuation of existing 
teaching practices. 


Individuality Through Action Research 


In an effort to encourage individual 
differences and at the same time to con- 
tribute to the development of problem- 
solving skills, elementary-school student 
teachers at the University of Georgia 
were encouraged to try a simplified ver- 
sion of action research. During the 
quarter preceding student teaching these 
students, in addition to the usual study 
of elementary-school curriculum and 
methods, had an opportunity to observe 
and participate for 10 to 12 half-days in 


Dr. Perrodin is associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 
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several nearby schools where teachers 
were engaged in co-operative action re- 
search. The students were oriented to 
the over-all purposes of the co-operative 
study underway, saw educational re- 
search activities in progress in the various 
schools, and before entering student 
teaching had obtained, through college 
class discussions, information as to basic 
procedures of action research. 

With this background the students 
began their fulltime student teaching 
extending over a period of Il to 12 
weeks, many of them working in class- 
rooms where they had earlier spent 10 to 
12 half-days of observation and _ partici- 
pation. As they were gradually inducted 
into teaching, they became more sensi- 
tive to educational problems, and some 
developed a readiness to launch out on 
their own into simplified action research. 


The following are brief summaries 
taken from student accounts of their 
experiences: 


Example 1 


Grade Level: First. 

Problem: How can I obtain information 
concerning this group of children which will 
aid me in improving my teaching with this 
group? 

Hypothesis: If a survey is made of reading 
and television interests, this information 
will serve as a guide to improve my teaching. 

Action Taken: (1) Studied cumulative 
records to determine socio-economic status 
and intellectual ability of children involved 
in study; (2) developed an interview guide 
containing questions on reading and tele- 
vision interests; (3) interviewed the 22 first- 
graders using this guide; and (4) tabulated 
these data and attempted to draw implica- 
tions for teaching. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) found infor- 
mation on books children had at home, 
children’s interests in these books, magazines 
in the home, and indications of interest in 
parts of newspapers; (2) children indicated 
interest in books with color pictures, yet 
some preferred to read or hear the story 
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without looking at the pictures; (3) boys 
preferred animal and western stories but girls 
preferred fairy tales and travel; (4) all chil- 
dren had TV at home; viewing habits varied 
greatly, but comedies and westerns were 
their favorite types of programs; and (5) this 
information enabled the student teacher to 
become better acquainted with her class 
group and served as a valuable guide to her 
planning of learning experiences. 


Example 2 
Grade Level: First 
Problem: How can a first-grade teacher 


obtain information which might help in the 
prevention of mental-health problems? 

Hypothesis: If a standardized test of per- 
sonality is given, a study of the results will 
help the teacher to obtain a better under- 
standing of her group. 

Action Taken: (1) The California Test of 
Personality was administered individually by 
supervising teacher and student teacher to 
each first grader; (2) tests were scored and 
summary sheets prepared; (3) test scores 
were compared with student-teacher and 
supervising-teacher observations of the chil- 
dren. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) A total pic- 
ture of each child’s personal and social ad- 
justment was obtained and studied; (2) when 
test scores indicated adjustment problems, 
the student teacher and the supervising 
teacher studied possible causes and tried to 
find ways to provide beneficial classroom ex- 
periences; (3) test scores helped the student 
teacher and the supervising teacher to deter- 
mine children who should be given priority 
in making home visits. 

Example 3 

Grade Level: 
school year). 

Problem: What teaching procedures and 
materials should be used with the advanced 
group of children who completed the second- 
grade basic reading program by the end of 
March? 

Hypothesis: If these children are guided 
in reading books of their own choice, they 
will continue to gain in reading skills and 
will develop further interest in reading. 

Action Taken: (1) Both student teacher 
and supervising teacher read widely available 


Second (last months of 
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materials on “individualized reading pro- 
grams”; (2) collected books from a variety 
of sources; (3) made plans for and explained 
proposed program to children; (4) prepared 
individual record sheets entitled ““My Read- 
ing Record”; (5) allowed minimum of 30 
minutes per day for individualized reading 
and developed with the children guides to 
selection, reading, reporting, and recording. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) The twelve 
students involved read more books in 20 
days than the entire class of 25 pupils had 
read in the previous nine weeks; (2) chil- 
dren and teachers were very enthusiastic 
about this type of reading program; (3) 
children improved in ability to select books 
that they could read independently; (4) 
other children became more interested in 
reading; (5) teacher and student teacher 
plan to continue this procedure in combina- 
tion with the standard basal reading pro- 
gram. 


Example 4 
Grade Level: Third. 

Problem: How can the tape recorder con- 
tribute to a sound educational program? 

Hypothesis: If a tape recording is made of 
parts of a unit of work, children will be 
helped to improve in their writing and 
speaking. 

Action Taken: (1) The student teacher 
planned with the pupils for a program based 
on the on-going unit theme; (2) children 
wrote paragraphs from which selections were 
made for the recording; (3) children of 
varying abilities were selected to do the 
recording; and (4) the tape was played back 
for group evaluation. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) All ability 
levels took part and profited from the ex- 
perience; (2) children were enthusiastic in 
their desire to improve writing and speaking; 
(3) all children had an opportunity to learn 
from the sharing of information; and (4) 
the student teacher gained new insights into 
behavior of the children involved. 

Example 5 
Grade Level: 
Problem: How can I best help to improve 

the reading of the slow reading group? 

Hypothesis: If children are provided in- 
teresting reading materials at their reading 


Fourth. 
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level and are given daily guided instruction 
in word recognition skills, they will gain 
confidence and skill in reading. 

Action Taken: (1) Checked on children’s 
reading-grade placements and ability levels; 
(2) provided basic reading materials at their 
reading levels; (3) used teacher’s guide ma- 
terials from publishers of basic reading series 
to aid in developing daily plans; (4) used 
phonics, recordings, and accompanying cards 
in relation to daily reading program; (5) 
developed daily mimeographed teaching and 
drill materials. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) Through 
conferences, teacher observation, and teach- 
er-prepared tests, evaluation of children’s 
progress was continuous; and (2) children 
gained in confidence, gave evidence of im- 
proved attitudes toward reading, and scores 
on teacher-prepared _reading-achievement 
tests showed improvement. 


Example 6 

Grade Level: Fourth. 

Problem: How can the natural curiosity 
of children be encouraged and utilized to 
contribute to a planned school program? 

Hypothesis: If a procedure involving the 
solving of the “Mystery of the Week” is 
used in the classroom, children will be en- 
couraged to manifest and explore the ques- 
tions about which they are curious. 

Action Taken: (1) Class situations were 
noted in which children indicated a curiosity 
regarding something beyond the immediate 
situation; (2) From these a “Mystery of the 
Week” was selected and listed on the chalk- 
board reserved for this purpose (e.g., “How 
much is one peso?”’—suggested from a film- 
strip on Mexico; “How was soap made in 
olden days?”—from a story read by one 
reading group; “How do you make the word 
‘calf’ plural?”—from a spelling list; “Why do 
we observe Valentine’s Day?’’—from a class 
discussion of the need for a Valentine box; 
and (3) children were encouraged to act as 
detectives and try to obtain clues providing 
answers to questions such as these, but kept 
answers to themselves until the end of the 
week. 

Findings and Evaluation: (1) Children 
made more frequent use of dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and other resource materials; 
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(2) children indicated wider variety and 
larger number of curiosities than previously. 


Example 7 


Grade Level: Fifth (last part of year). 


Problem: What methods and materials 
can I use to guide the reading development 
of 12 advanced readers selected from three 
fifth grades who have completed all basal 
reading materials? 


Hypothesis: lf these children are provided 
a variety of historical biographies to read, 
they will continue to develop their interest 
in and achievement in reading. 


Action Taken: (1) Studied test data from 
Weekly Reader Tests, California Reading 
Achievement Tests, and group intelligence 
test scores and observed children in a variety 
of situations; (2) obtained copies of an ad- 
venture series of biographies of heroes of 
the wild west; (3) prepared with the group 
some guides to keeping records of reading; 
(4) met the group for 45 minutes a day on 
three days of each week for nine weeks in 
whatever school space was available; (5) de- 
veloped procedures for silent reading, ex- 
change of books, and individual reading to 
the student teacher; (6) the student teacher 
kept individual anecdotal-type records of 
each student's reading as observed in indi- 
vidual conference. 


Findings and Evaluation: (1) Children ap- 
peared to enjoy the reading time; (2) chil- 
dren maintained consistent gains in reading 
and achievement as measured by standard- 
ized tests; (3) the student teacher gained 
much insight into the reading interests, prob- 
lems of advanced readers, and developed 
skills of anecdotal record keeping; and (4) 
the student teacher recognized the need for 
better facilities for class and for a greater 
number and variety of materials. 
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The preceding are not suggested as 
examples of or as substitutes for a 
planned research program. Neither are 
they intended to take priority over the 
primary functions of a student-teaching 
experience. 

These experiences have provided an 
opportunity to encourage the growth of 
the student teacher as an individual, an 
opportunity to try something not ordi- 
narily associated with the supervising 
teacher's successful procedures. Careful 
preplanning with both the college super- 
visor and the supervising teacher was 
done to avoid any threat to the security 
of the established procedures of the 
supervising teacher. 

At the same time both student teacher 
and supervising teacher have had an 
opportunity to develop a better under- 
standing of the basic skills of action 
research. They have been sensitized to 
problems of teaching; helped to define 
these problems; enabled to state hunches 
as hypotheses; provided with some op- 
portunity to test these beliefs, and then 
to try ways of evaluating the findings and 
the procedures used. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to deter- 
mine whether the learnings involved in 
these experiences will be tried again in 
the solving of new problems as the stu- 
dents continue in the teaching profession. 
However, it is hoped that the interest 
which has developed, the skills that have 
been obtained, and the satisfactions which 
have accrued from solving smaller prob- 
lems, will give the neophyte sufficient 
confidence and understandings of a use- 
ful method to attack larger problems as 
they arise. 





The Educator's Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, international, has announced the eighth Educator's 
Award of $1,000, to be presented at the convention of the Society in Bal Harbour, Florida, 
August 1960. The Award is granted biennially for outstanding books in education. It will 
be given for the most significant contribution to education written by a woman between 
April 1, 1958, and April 1, 1960. 
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Jess R. Beard 


Student Teaching for Experienced Teachers? 


Experts Polled on Requiring Student Teaching, 
Substituting Teaching Experience, and Adopting 


Ex pERIENCED elementary school 
teachers are often required to earn credit 
in student teaching in order to meet 
state certification or college graduation 
requirements. Colleges for teacher educa- 
tion are, therefore, challenged to provide 
student teaching or other professional 
laboratory experiences that will help 
experienced elementary-school teachers 
teachers of children. AlI- 
certification 


become better 
though colleges and the 
regulations may determine the length of 
the student-teaching experience and the 
amount of credit, supervising teachers 
frequently govern the nature and types 
of experiences received during the re- 
quired student-teaching assignment. 

An investigation of the literature per- 
taining to teacher education revealed 
that, although considerable attention had 
been given to improving the professional 
laboratory experiences of inexperienced 
teacher-trainees, little attention had been 
given to planning programs to meet the 
needs and interests of experienced ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Convinced that 
this is a major problem of many colleges 
and supervising teachers, the author con- 
tacted experts in the field of teacher 
education and asked them to state their 
opinions and to recommend specific 
activities for experienced elementary- 
school teachers during a required stu- 
dent-teaching assignment. 

Questionnaires were sent to the officers 
and executive-committee members of the 
Association for Student Teaching, to 


Student Teaching to Their Needs 


contributors to the Association's 
books, and to outstanding supervising 
teachers in laboratory schools who were 
recommended by the experts closely asso- 
ciated with the Association. The 43 per- 
sons who replied to the questionnaires 
represented 29 institutions in 19 states 
and the District of Columbia. More than 
the 


year- 


one-third of 13 respondents were 
teachers. 


either 


laboratory-school 
Others 
teachers of college courses, principals of 
campus elementary schools, chairmen of 
education departments, directors of 
student teaching, college supervisors of 
student teaching, directors of teachei 
education, emeritus professors, or deans 


supervising 


who responded were 


of graduate schools. 


Nature and Value of Laboratory Experiences 

The first page of the questionnaire 
asked the co-operating experts for their 
general opinion regarding required stu- 
dent teaching and other professional 
laboratory experiences for experienced 
elementary-school teachers. The record- 
ed opinions and comments of the 43 
respondents were analyzed and classified 
under three general headings: (1) re- 
quiring student teaching for experienced 
elementary-school teachers, (2) substi- 
tuting teaching experience in lieu of stu- 
dent teaching, and (3) adapting student 


Dr. Beard is associate professor of educa- 
tion, Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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teaching to the needs of experienced 
elementary-school teachers. 

Although there was a wide range of 
opinion, certain general comments were 
identified. The following paragraphs 
summarize the comments made by the 
experts for each of the classifications that 
were identified. 


Requiring Student Teaching 

A few of the experts stated, without 
qualification, that experienced elemen- 
tary-school teachers working toward the 
undergraduate degree should be required 
to take student teaching. Conversely, a 
few of the comments indicated almost 
complete opposition to requiring experi- 
enced elementary-school teachers to take 
student teaching. The comments that 
indicated opposition to the requirement 
were usually prefaced with a statement 
to the effect that experienced teachers 
gained little value from student teaching 
as it is now conducted. 

The majority of the experts favored 
having some form of student teaching 
required for most experienced elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Many of them em- 
phasized that student teaching was of 
value only when the experienced teacher 
recognized his needs or weaknesses, had 
a desire to learn and improve, and when 
the college made special provisions to 
help satisfy those needs. 

A number of the experts recognized 
the crucial role of the supervising teacher 
in making student teaching valuable to 
experienced teachers. They thought that 
the supervising teacher must be a superior 
teacher, skilled in working with experi- 
enced, mature people and adept at giving 
supportive supervision. 

In general, the co-operating experts 
seemed to feel that student teaching 
should be required but that it should be 
adapted to the needs, interests, and pre- 
vious experience of experienced elemen- 
tary-school teachers. According to these 
experts, greater emphasis should be 
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placed on observation, participation, and 
evaluation. The experienced student 
teachers should have many opportunities 
to observe excellent teaching, analyze 
and evaluate it, and participate in ac- 
tivities that would take them beyond the 
point at which they were when they 
began their assignment. They would not 
assume full responsibility in the class- 
room very often. 

The comments generally indicated 
that if individualized programs could be 
worked out, student teaching or some 
professional laboratory experience should 
be required of all experienced elemen- 
tary-school teachers. For some experi- 
enced teachers this might mean much 
directed and closely supervised teaching 
in a single classroom. For others, the 
program might include more observation 
with limited participation in several 
classrooms. Some experienced teachers 
might do experimental teaching. In cer- 
tain cases some might have only a very 
limited contact with children while en- 
gaging in other professional activities. 


Substituting Teaching Experience 

The experts who participated in this 
study agreed rather generally that some 
successful teaching experience could be 
substituted for part of the required stu- 
dent teaching. The comments indicated 
that they approved of the practice com- 
monly used by some colleges of allowing 
successful experience to be substituted 
for part but not all of the required 
number of hours of student teaching. 

The respondents who did not approve 
of any substitution pointed out that 
teaching experience does not necessarily 
make a good teacher and emphasized 
that student teaching should be required 
but that is should be designed for the 
individual. 

There was also general agreement that 
the question of substitution versus no 
substitution should be handled on an 
individual basis. They agreed that the 
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experience submitted in lieu of student 
teaching should have been done under 
competent supervision and should be 
carefully evaluated by the college. Some 
of the comments indicated that if a really 
good, individualized laboratory experi- 
ence program could be provided for each 
experienced elementary-school teacher, 
no substitutions should be made. Until 
such time as provisions could be made 
for valuable laboratory experiences which 
were planned for the developmental 
needs of the individual, however, partial 
substitution should be accepted. 


Adapting Student Teaching Experiences 

There was general agreement among 
the experts that the basic principle to 
follow in adapting student teaching for 
experienced elementary-school teachers 
was that of individualization. The com- 
ments indicated that the program should 
be individualized to meet the needs, 
interests, experience, and future goals of 
each student teacher. In some cases an 
individualized program would mean 
little actual work with children but more 
research on individual problems that 
would help the student become a better 
teacher in his own teaching position. 
Most individualization, however, would 
derive from an attempt to help the stu- 
dent discover his own weakness and lack 
of experience in certain areas which 
would result in planned direct experi- 
ences of a laboratory nature. 

Several of the experts indicated that 
there should be more directed observa- 
tion of master teaching, then some par- 
ticipation under supervision, followed 
by evaluation. The comments seemed to 
indicate some concern to help the stu- 
dents not only know the how of teaching 
but to help them see the why of teaching. 


Recommended Experiences 
The remainder of the questionnaire 
asked the respondents to list the specific 
types of student-teaching activities they 
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would recommend for the experienced 
elementary-school teacher during the 
period of required student teaching. 
They were asked to recommend activities 
under eight suggested areas of emphasis. 
A total of 96 activities were recom- 
mended. Each activity was recommended 
from one to 19 times. The 96 activities 
were recommended a total of 558 times. 
Although the criterion of frequency of 
mention does not necessarily indicate the 
relative value of the different activities, 
it does indicate the types of experiences 
the experts more frequently considered 
valuable. 

The following list shows the eight 
categories, the number of different ac- 
tivities recommended for each category, 
and the total number of times activities 
were recommended. In addition, the 
activities that were recommended ten or 
more times are listed as an illustration 
of the nature of the activities suggested 
for each category and to show the ac- 
tivities recommended most frequently: 


1. Studying children (17 activities recom- 
mended 112 times): (a) studying or mak- 
ing case studies of individual children; (b) 
analyzing cumulative records; (c) giving 
sociometric tests and studying  socio- 
grams; (d) holding conferences with par- 
ents; and (e) observing individuals or 
groups of children. 

2. Continuing professional growth (13 ac- 
tivities recommended 79 times): (a) read- 
ing professional and cultural books and 
articles, (b) attending workshops, con- 
ferences, publishers’ exhibits, lectures, and 
other professional meetings, and (c) be- 
coming a member of and participating in 
professional organizations. 

3. Evaluating pupil growth (12 activities 
recommended 75 times): (a) participating 
in parent-teacher conferences and (b) 
evaluating different reporting policies. 

4. Improving methods and techniques of 
teaching (15 activities recommended 67 
times): (a) observing and _ discussing 
newer or different teaching methods used 
by supervising teachers or other student 
teachers, (b) evaluating and comparing 








various teaching techniques observed or 
used, and (c) having freedom to try new 
ideas and to experiment. 

5. Participating in broader school experi- 
ences (10 activities recommended 63 
times): (a) discussing common school 
problems with supervising teachers and 
other faculty members and (b) observing 
or assisting with special units of the total 
school program. 

6. Participating in community life (11 ac- 
tivities recommended 58 times): studying 
the curriculum of the laboratory school or 
of the student's own school. 

7. Studying curriculum problems (10 ac- 
tivities recommended 55 times): Studying 
the curriculum of the laboratory school or 
of the student’s own school. 

8. Guiding children (8 activities recom- 
mended 49 times): (a) working with in- 
dividuals or small groups of children 
needing remedial teaching in the skill 
subjects and (b) helping children find 
their interests and formulate goals. 


The 19 activities listed were those most 
frequently recommended by the experts. 
They also serve as examples of the types 
of activities these experts recommended 
for each category of emphasis. 

A critical examination was made of the 
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types of activities recommended by the 
experts to determine which ones could 
be performed without direct work with 
children. Forty, or almost one-half of 
all 96 activities, did not necessarily in- 
volve direct participation with children. 
This seems to be another indication that 
the experts felt that student teaching for 
experienced elementary-school teachers 
should involve activities not directly 
associated with teaching children in 
classroom situations. 


Summary 

The traditional student teaching pro- 
gram designed for the inexperienced 
teacher-trainee does not, in the opinion 
of these experts, meet the needs of ex- 
perienced elementary-school _ teachers. 
The opinions of the experts reflect their 
desire that greater emphasis be given to 
adapting the student-teaching experience 
to the background and professional goals 
of the individual student, to providing 
experiences uniquely designed for the 
individual student, and to providing a 
wide variety of activities including many 
that would not involve direct participa- 
tion with children. 





The Clinical Approach 


We seem to have arrived at the stage in the development of the teacher-education 
curriculum in the United States when we can say that no course in the professional edu- 
cation sequence in undergraduate programs can be justified unless it is closely related 
to experience. That is, all professional education courses at the undergraduate level 
must be essentially clinical in nature. 

The closest parallel that I see to any other discipline is in the training of personnel 
for work in the field of public health. The public health student doesn’t learn about 
garbage dumps, sewage disposal plants, milk pasteurization, or epidemiology primarily by 
listening to an instructor talk about them. He learns by combining presentations of 
organized knowledge with actual field experience. In such a discipline there is and 
there must be a constant reciprocal interplay between exposure to the systematic organi- 
zation of information and practical experience. And so it must be in most education 
courses, and in all education courses provided at the undergraduate level. From my own 
experience, I am convinced of this.—John B. Whitelaw, “The Curriculum in Teacher 
Education: Estimate and Projection,” address presented before the Annual Conference of 
the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Lawrence, Kansas, June 22, 1959. 











John A. R. Wilson 
Edwin J. Swineford 


Co-operating to Improve Student Teaching 


Teacuers have always played a key 
role in passing the knowledge of the 
profession from one generation of teach- 
ers to the next. In fact, what is trans- 
mitted often represents basic insights 
and know-how that teachers have ham- 
meréd out on the anvil of experience 
in the classroom, the junction of theory 
and practice. The acceptance of this 
responsibility for continuing and ex- 
panding professional knowledge is an 
index of professionalism, the level at 
which teachers achieve their finest hour. 

An opportunity for the expression of 
this professional responsibility is pre- 
sented in those schools which, with insti- 
tutions of higher learning, engage in a 
co-operatively planned and administered 
program of student teaching. This year 
the Sixth Annual Workshop on Teacher 
Education Santa Barbara. 
This co-operative venture was originally 
sparked by Dr. George Monroe of the 
Santa Barbara County Schools, Dr. Char- 
lotte Elmott of the Santa Barbara City 
Schools, and Dr. Loretta Byers of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Planning together goes back six years 
when even in Santa Barbara there were 
some feelings that the college was trying 
to “run things.”’ On the other side there 
was some feeling on the part of the col- 
lege people that public-school personnel 
were wanting to take over the functions 
of the College. Isn't it strange that weird 
ideas develop when we look at each 
other over a gulf, no matter how 
friendly? The gulf was filled by getting 
together to talk about the common prob- 
lems that both groups faced. 

It was decided that teachers, parents, 
administrators, student teachers, and col- 


was held in 


lege faculty all had a stake in the student- 
teaching experience and that all of these 
groups should be heard. The Santa 
Barbara Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion was formed to perform this service. 
The Committee was inade up of teachers, 
administrators from the schools, college 
faculty members, PTA members, and 
student teachers. 


The Committee has had regular meet- 
ings in which discussion has made many 
of the problems shrink back into focus 
and, in many cases, disappear. The Com- 
mittee has also held workshops to which 
all who had a stake in teacher education 
invited. Out of these workshops 
have come such 
“Student teachers should begin work on 
the first day of the school term”—a recom- 
mendation that involved having students 
and college staff return to school ap- 


were 
recommendations as, 


proximately two weeks before the regular 
session started. It is now standard prac- 
Another recommendation was that 
should be 


tice. 
single-period assignments 
abolished, since they lead to students 
rushing in and out, without getting a 
feeling of the total school program. 
There are now very few one-period as- 
signments. Other projects of the county- 
wide Committee on Teacher Education 
included supporting and assisting in the 
development of a doctoral study to de- 
termine the reactions to the student- 
teaching program, the preparation and 


publication of a handbook for student 


Dr. Wilson is the director of teacher 
training and Dr. Swineford is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. 
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teachers, and the development of a stu- 
dent-teacher evaluation guide. 


Questionnaire 


The Sixth Annual Workshop on 
Teacher Education, held in the fall of 
1957, illustrated another way in which 
the profession co-operates to improve 
student teaching. The Committee se- 
lected the theme, “Improving Student- 
Teaching Relationships.” School per- 
sonnel (some 500 concerned with student 
teaching) in the city and county were 
asked to react to an open-ended question- 
naire containing two statements: “The 
thing that concerns me most about stu- 
dent teaching is. .. .”” and “The thing I 
like best about student teaching is... .” 
The responses to this open-ended ques- 
tionnaire were used in structuring the 
panels and the problems to be con- 
sidered. 

The theme of the Workshop and the 
responses to the questionnaire suggested 
that a panel approach would be appro- 
priate. Panel members represented all 
groups interested in the student-teaching 
experience—parents, student teachers, 
school administrators, and supervising 
teachers. One college faculty member 
worked with each panel. Each panel 
met several times before the opening of 
the Workshop in order to determine 
from the questionnaire responses points 
of view and possible solutions to prob- 
lems assigned to the panel. Consensus 
was not sought; each member of the 
panel was free to analyze and present 
his ideas on the problem. 


Audience Participation 

After each of the four panels had 
discussed the responses, the audience was 
invited to participate. The reactions of 
the four panels are summarized below. 
Audience interest in the panels was so 
high that few of the 200 participants 
left even during the coffee break of the 
three-hour morning session. 
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The student teachers’ comments can 
be grouped under a few headings: 


1. Status with the Class 
a. Introduction of the student teach- 
er as a coworker with status is 
helpful. 
b. The manner in which help with 
class control is injected into the 
teaching situation is important. 


2. Orientation 

a. Starting student-teaching experi- 
ences on the first day of the term 
is more realistic. » 

b. Participation in the preschool 
orientation is valuable to the stu- 
dent teacher. 

c. The student should be given a 
thorough overview of the total 
school program, policies, and 
standards. 

d. He needs help in making long- 
range plans for the semester with 
a detailed outline of the subject- 
matter scope and sequence. 

e. The supervising teacher should 
immediately define and clarify 
the role of the student teacher in 
the supervising teacher's class- 
room. 

f. The student teacher appreciates 
the privilege of meeting other 
teachers informally. 


3. Evaluation 

a. Student teachers appreciate an 
immediate and direct evaluation 
of their progress, followed by spe- 
cific suggestions for future activi- 
ties. 

b. Student teachers need to be recog- 
nized as both learners and teach- 
ers. Their creativity needs to be 
nourished. 

c. They value specific suggestions on 
different approaches and tech- 
niques in teaching the class. 

d. They value specific suggestions on 
methods of class control. 
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4. General 


a. 


b. 


Student teachers get a better start 
when the supervising teacher 
knows the problems faced by be- 
ginning teachers. 

Some of the student teachers’ 
extracurricular collegiate activi- 
ties contribute to success in teach- 
ing. They do have to be people 
as well as student teachers. 


The administrators were able to stand 
back and look at the whole picture. 
l. Orientation 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Student teachers should be in- 
formed about the total school pro- 
gram. 

Student teachers should become 
acquainted with the school hand- 
books and other printed bulletins 
which outline school policies and 
procedures. 

Student teachers should find time 
for enriching experiences in the 
schools where they teach. 

Student teachers should be intro- 
duced gradually to teaching. 


2. Preparation 


a. 


Lesson plans should be checked 
by the supervising teacher 24 
hours before the student teacher 
uses them. 


3. Responsibility 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


The supervising teacher may not 
legally relinquish his responsi- 
bility for the class. 

The supervising teacher ultimate- 
ly is responsible to the parents for 
grades and professional matters 
relating to their children. 

The primary responsibility of the 
student teacher is to see that each 
boy and girl has the best possible 
educative experience. 

There is need for continuous 
evaluation of what happens to the 
students and to the student teach- 
er during the student-teaching 
period. 


4. Financing 


CO-OPERATING TO IMPROVE 
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Teacher education is becoming com- 


plex and school districts may find it 
necessary to make a greater financial 
effort to support the program of student 
teaching or internships. 


When student teaching programs are 


introduced, administrators often worry 
about the attitudes of parents. Here is 
what the parents say: 


l. 


Acceptance of Student Teachers 


a. 


d. 


Many PTA members feel that 
when a child has a student teach- 
er he really has two teachers. 
The freshness, creativity, and en- 
thusiasm of student teachers is a 
worthwhile contribution to the 
students and to the school. 

The students’ level of academic 
achievement in a class with both 
a supervising teacher and a stu- 
dent teacher may be higher than 
in a class without a _ student 
teacher. 

The prospective teacher should be 
given an opportunity early in his 
sophomore year to try teaching. 


Information About Student Teachers 


a. 


d. 


The student teaching program 
should be presented to the PTA 
as early in the year as possible. 
Parents enjoy knowing the student 
teacher. 

PTA members recommend that 
student teachers be present at 
teacher-parent conferences. 

PTA members feel that school 
boards should be informed about 
the student-teaching program. 


Responsibility 


a. 


b. 


PTA has an important function 
in the teacher-education process. 
PTA interest in student teaching 
stems from the organization’s con- 
cern for recruitment and selection 
of teachers. 

The best master teachers in each 
school should be _ supervising 
teachers in the program. 
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The supervising teachers brought out 
the following needs: 


Preparation and Planning 


a. 


The student teacher’s thorough 
preparation in the appropriate 
subject matter is necessary. 
Both long- and short-range plan- 
ning by the student teacher should 
be done. 

There is need for preplanning to 
prevent discipline crises from de- 
veloping, but the supervising 
teacher should move into com- 
plete control of a situation before 
it has deteriorated too far. 
Students need to develop tech- 
niques to meet a variety of situa- 
tions. 

Students need to plan ways of 
applying educational theory to 
classroom practices. 


Conferences 


a. 


There is a need for time and op- 
portunity to confer frequently 
with the student teacher. 

There is a need for three-way con- 
ferences of the student teacher, 
the supervising teacher, and the 
college supervisor. 


Broad Experiences 


a. 


There is a need for a breaking-in 
period when the student teacher 
observes and participates to a 
limited degree. 

The student teacher should have 
an opportunity to fit into the 
whole school program. 

The student teacher should be 
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given opportunities to visit other 
classes. 

d. The college should see that the 
student is not overloaded with 
college or outside work in addi- 
tion to student teaching. 


Analysis and Implementation 


Supervising teachers say that student 
teachers need thorough preparation in 
subject matter and planning for lessons; 
frequent conferences, two-way and three- 
way; and broad school experiences. Stu- 
dent teachers say that they need status 
with the class; orientatiort to school class 
and course; concrete evaluation as they 
go along; and recognition that they are 
learners as well as teachers. 


Administrators say that student teach- 
ers should be oriented to general school 
policies; should plan their lessons far 
enough ahead to have them reviewed; 
and should recognize that the supervis- 
ing teacher must remain legally responsi- 
ble for grades and discipline; and that 
there is a need for more money for 
teacher-preparation programs. Parents 
say that they like student teachers in the 
schools, they want to know them as 
people and as members of the team of 
their children’s teachers, and that the 
PTA has a responsibility to assist in the 
smooth functioning of the student-teach- 
ing program. 

The final phase of the co-operative 
approach to improve student teaching 
will take place when the Santa Barbara 
Committee on Teacher Education takes 
concrete steps to analyze and implement 
the findings of the Workshop. 





Effective Teaching 


A teacher, to be effective, must have faith in the techniques he employs in his work. 
This faith, if it is strong enough, makes one’s teaching vibrant and alive—the enthusiasm 
shines through.—James M. Stamper, “A ‘Grammarless’ Approach to Language Learning,” 
Chicago Schools Journal, March-April, 1958, p. 193. 














Lebern N. Miller 


Teachers and Principals on the Block 


Full-time or part-time student teaching? The appraisals 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of an accredit- 
ing agency, in setting forth some prin- 
ciples to guide student-teaching pro- 
grams, mentioned the widespread 
national interest in full-time, off-campus 
student teaching.' Ohlsen described 
such a program in operation and re- 
ported that greater teaching satisfaction 
and growth resulted among the students 
after the change from part-day student 
teaching.” 

The writer has attempted to make a 
comparative appraisal of the all-day and 
the part-day types of programs. He con- 
tacted 36 teachers and principals in ele- 
mentary schools who had _ previously 
worked with student teachers under both 
arrangements, with the aim of learning 
their evaluations of the effectiveness of 
each type of program. Tulsa’s schools 
were appropriate for such a study be- 
cause the teachers there co-operate with 
the staffs of two teacher education insti- 
tutions offering all-day programs and 
with another institution offering the 
part-day program. 

The 11 principals were interviewed 
personally and the 25 teachers indicated 
their choices in writing. The responses 
were marked on a check-list to indicate 


* North Central Association Sub-Committee, 
“Some Guiding Principles for Student Teaching 
Programs,” The North Central Association 
Quarterly 32:193-96; October 1957. 

* Merle M. Ohlsen, “A Full-Time, Off-Campus 
Student Teaching Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals 39:94-101; May 1955. 


of elementary-school principals 


(1) their choice as to the better program, 
and (2) their reasons for the choices, 
based upon their judgments from obser- 
vations and experiences with the two 
programs. A summary of their responses 
follows. 


Teacher Responses 

Twenty-four teachers indicated that 
they considered the all-day plan more 
effective for educating student teachers. 
The reasons advanced to support the 
choices, followed by the number of 
teachers who so responded are: (1) the 
all-day plan is more like actual teaching 
in that it gives a more complete picture 
of the school program, 19; (2) the pro- 
gram is more adaptable for before- and 
after-school teacher, parent, and student 
conferences, 19; (3) better understanding 
is gained by the students of the conti- 
nuity of the learning activities, 17; (4) 
students get to know the children better, 
15; (5) the opportunities to help students 
plan their lessons are better and more 
conveniently arranged, 14; (6) students 
assume teaching responsibilities better, 
13; (7) students are more enthusiastic 
about teaching, 14; (8) students have 
more interest in .children’s projects, 10; 
(9) the regular teachers become better 
acquainted with the student teacher's 


Dr. Miller was co-ordinator of elementary 
student teaching, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, at the time this article was 
written. He is now associate professor of 
education, Trenton State College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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problems and needs, 10; (10) there is less 
interference with other commitments, 
10; (11) students respond more whole- 
heartedly to the student teacher, 7. 

One teacher remarked that under the 
all-day plan student teachers adjust to 
the routine of school more quickly and 
can assume the responsibilities of a 
teacher sooner than in the part-day, 
fragment plan. Another teacher stated 
that she enjoyed having all-day student 
teachers more, that there is less need 
for teachers to rearrange and shift school 
routines to fit the student's schedule. 

One teacher indicated that she pre- 
ferred the fragmented plan. She gave 
as her reason that, in a platoon or de- 
partmentalized type of school organiza- 
tion, part-day student teaching permits 
the student to have contact with children 
for almost the entire homeroom period 
and that a long span of time allows for 
better assimilation of the understandings 
and appreciations needed by beginning 
teachers. 

Two of the 19 teachers who favored 
the all-day program did so in spite of 
some reservations concerning this pro- 
gram. One stated that a disadvantage 
of the six-to-nine-week all-day program is 
that the student teachers do not have 
an Opportunity to see and be with chil- 
dren at the beginning and at the end of 
the school year, thereby failing to ex- 
perience many important concepts of 
child growth. Another stated that the 
six-to-nine-week plan allows for too short 
a period of observation in which to de- 
velop desirable readiness for student 
teaching. 

It might be claimed that the type of 
school organization in which the student 
teacher probably will work in beginning 
teaching should affect the time arrange- 
ments for student teaching. For example, 
a student who plans to teach in a platoon 
or in a semi-departmentalized organiza- 
tion may have less need for the all-day 
experience than would a teacher who 
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plans to teach in a self-contained class- 
room situation. Since this appraisal was 
made in a system in which the semi- 
departmentalized program is in effect, 
the preferences expressed should be es- 
pecially germane to the problem. These 
teachers overwhelmingly preferred the 
all-day plan, even though they were 
teaching in a semi-departmentalized sys- 
tem. 


Principals’ Responses 


Principals of 11 city schools, in which 
student teaching in both types of pro- 
grams was being done, were asked in 
interviews to compare the worth and 
effectiveness of the two types of pro- 
grams, using their best judgment based 
upon their personal observations and 
experiences. Ten voiced strong prefer- 
ence for all-day student teaching. The 
one stated that he saw advantages in 
both plans but that he preferred the 
long-time program because it allows for 
better assimilation of matters that can- 
not be taught directly and easily. Also, 
it had been his experience that a full- 
semester or a two-semester program al- 
lowed for closer supervision by the col- 
lege supervisor of student teaching. 

Of the ten principals who expressed 
preference for the all-day program, eight 
stated that from their observation of the 
operation of the programs, the all-day 
program was more like regular teaching. 
This was expressed in such terms as 
“more practical benefit” and “meet more 
realistic problems.” Seven principals 
stated that the all-day plan allowed 
students to see the problems of teachers 
more clearly—““They see good and bad 
days”; “rainy days are different from 
other days.”” Six indicated that students 
on the all-day plan fit into the daily 
routines of the school more satisfactorily. 
Six referred to the fact that students are 
enabled to attend all kinds of school 
meetings more regularly. Four princi- 
pals stated that the all-day students enter 
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into the teaching act more completely 
—“they assume responsibility for hall 
conduct, for behavior, and ethical learn- 
ings.” Four principals mentioned the 
greater convenience in holding before- 
and after-school conferences, with parents 
and between the teacher and student 
teacher. Four principals, in some dis- 
agreement with the lone part-day advo- 
cate, judged that the full-day program 
allows for fuller supervision, especially 
by the room-teacher and by the principal. 
Four principals stated that student 
teachers “get closer to the pupils.” Four 
principals looked at the end-product, 
indicating that after the course was over, 
in general, the all-day students showed 
more self-confidence and were more 
ready for teaching. Three frankly stated 
that they preferred the all-day program 
because their teachers were happier with 
it—“were less disconcerted” and that it 
was “easier for the teacher to plan with 
the student teacher.” Other reasons 
given for greater satisfaction with the 
full-day program were that the student 
teachers, in general, showed more inter- 
est in their work; they “really became 
teachers”; there was less class interrup- 
tion by student teachers coming and 
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going; and the professional growth of 
the co-operating teacher was noticeably 
greater. 

Certain reservations were expressed by 
the principals. One pointed out that 
the short span for student teaching might 
not be good unless it were scheduled 
properly; that it should encompass the 
period of preparation and distribution 
of parent reports. Another stated that 
he realized that the whole-year period 
of student teaching allowed the student 
more adequately to observe the growth 
of the children at a single level. 

Thus, both principals and teachers, 
while seeing advantages and disadvan- 
tages in both plans, strongly endorsed 
all-day student teaching as the more 
effective plan and more workable than 
part-day student teaching. The short- 
comings of the all-day, short-term pro- 
gram might be offset by fitting the stu- 
dent teaching course into a long-term 
observation or participation course. This 
would permit students to work with 
children and observe changes in them 
over a longer period and also would 
provide acquaintance with the more 
realistic responsibilities of all-day teach- 


ing. 





The Professionalization of Teaching 


... The fact that we have thousands of classroom teachers who do not affiliate in any 
way, (and now I am referring not only to membership but to ideas)—with teaching as a 
profession, who do not understand what some of their professional responsibilities are— 
is not entirely their fault. It is chiefly the fault of those of us concerned with the prepara- 
tion of teachers. As important as understanding the children we teach, as important as 
understanding the content with which we are dealing, is understanding our roles as 
members of a profession. This, then, is an additional element that needs to be intro- 
duced and emphasized in the preservice preparation of teachers. My observation leads 
me to believe that there is very little attention to this particular element in most pre- 


service programs. 


But above all of the suggestions that might be made, there is one that stands out. 
It is this, very simply: We are all educators. Regardless of the particular area of concern 
or the particular level of our operation, we are a joint and unified group of educators. 
As such, we arein this together. We are in this attempt to make of teaching and educa- 
tion a profession worthy of its name and its goal in society. We are in this together.— 
Margaret Lindsey, “Summary Address,’ CONFERENCE ON TEACHER EpucaTion (Albany, 


New York; April 9-11, 1959) p. 38. 





They Said This — 
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The Professional Preparation 


EaucaTors and the school board mem- 
bers of the United States rarely think of 
themselves as antagonists with conflicting 
interests, but rather as partners in a common 
effort. 

In other parts of the world, one rarely 
observes this happy relationship because it 
does not exist. In our country, we rarely 
observe it because we take it for granted. 

You do not think of the administrators, 
principals, and teachers in your school system 
as your employees. The professional people 
do not think of you as their employers. On 
the contrary, the educators and the school- 
board members regard each other as col- 
leagues, one group serving as paid profes- 
sionals and the other as unpaid (and, too 
often, also unrewarded) citizens who have 
been elected to a position of high commu- 
nity responsibility. 

Because I believed that this was the un- 
spoken thought behind the invitation to the 
executive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association to speak to this School 
Boards convention, I accepted with alacrity. 
The local school board members whom you 
represent and exemplify in this convention 
are policy-makers for a great public enter- 
prise. These policies will, in no small de- 
gree, determine the future of the United 
States and thus of the entire world. 

You must make many difficult decisions 
about many issues. But your most important 
decisions are those which have to do with 
getting and keeping good professional per- 
sonnel. School buildings, whether palaces 
or makeshifts; curricula, whether carnival or 
conservative, have no educational effect save 
through the efforts of a devoted and com- 
petent staff. Much could be said about the 
administrative staff who are not directly en- 
gaged in teaching, but I believe your officers 
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William G. Carr 


of Teachers 


wished me today to direct attention to those 
men and women who regularly face the 
children and youth in your classrooms. 


When you have placed a teacher in a class- 
room, you have taken the final step which 
you can take in facilitating the educational 
process. Everything else—the real estate, the 
masonry, the money, the equipment, the ad- 
ministrative staff, the regulations, the paper- 
work—is incidental and preparatory. In 
selecting the classroom teacher your task is 
consummated. However sound and prudent 
your other policies, if your policies with re- 
spect to teaching personnel are unwise, you 
cannot have good schools. Contact with a 
great teacher can be a crucial factor in the 
developing lives of children. Contact with 
an uneducated, undereducated, or misedu- 
cated teacher can be important too, but in 
the opposite direction. Only the teacher can 
determine whether the classroom is vibrant 
with life and inspired by inquiry, or a drab 
experience to be escaped as early as possible 
and forgotten as soon as convenient. 

Neither the individual pupil nor his parent 
has much choice as to the teachers who await 
him in one classroom after another as the 
years of schooling pass by. The law says 
that every child must go to school. You de- 
cide what kind of teacher that child shall 
find when he arrives there. 


We are to consider the professional prep- 
aration of these teachers. Let us not be 
troubled by that controversial adjective “pro- 
fessional.” Let us try to consider their total 
preparation. 


Dr. Carr is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This is an 
abstract of his address before the National 
School Boards Association, San Francisco, 
California, January 28, 1959. 
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What We Want 


There are, I believe, four ingredients in 
such preparation: A teacher should (1) have 
a broad general education; (2) be an expert 
in his field of instruction; (3) be a master of 
teaching techniques; and (4) know how 
children grow and learn. 

You will recognize little novelty in these 
four ingredients. I wish I could startle you 
with news of some new miracle drug in 
teacher preparation. I know of none. 

First, every teacher needs a good general 
education. I make no exception for the 
teacher of little children. Even at an early 
age, children learn much from the _ intel- 
lectual and cultural background of their 
teachers. Eager minds of young people today 
raise many questions which range beyond the 
confines of the textbook and the syllabus. 
General education has unique values in en- 
abling the teacher to feel at home in his 
world and in his own time, with a sense of 
confidence in dealing with a wide range of 
topics. No teacher whose mental processes 
are chained to the textbook in one subject 
can do a good job in today’s schools. Only 
a teacher with an education of significant 
breadth and depth can be entitled to the 
respect of the pupils, of their parents, and 
of the community. 

The differences between scholars and pro- 
fessional educators on this point are rapidly 
diminishing and becoming more tolerable. 
Some in both camps would probably like to 
keep an all-out war going full tilt. The 
scholars, however, no longer insist that 
mastery of subject matter is the only thing 
necessary or useful for a competent teacher. 
Parenthetically, I have noticed that the more 
distinguished the scholar the more ready he 
is to make such a reasonable concession. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of teacher educa- 
tion have been increasingly ready to welcome 
the principle that general education is one of 
the qualifications that is really required by 
teachers for effective service. 

Second, every teacher should be expert in 
one or more fields of instruction. This ap- 
plies most obviously to teachers in the second- 
ary schools and colleges where separate 
fields of knowledge are separately taught. 
However, again I make no exception for 
the elementary school teacher. True, it is 
not essential to know the differential calculus 
in order to teach the multiplication table. 
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Yet, the teacher who dislikes mathematics in 
general and in particular, who does not per- 
ceive in the simple relationships of numbers 
the implications for later studies, whose 
knowledge is bounded by the routine memo- 
rization of his own childhood—cannot be a 
professional teacher of arithmetic. So it is in 
other fields. The eager pursuit of further 
knowledge is the most important outcome of 
any educational service. The teacher who is 
an expert is the teacher who is enthusiastic. 
And the teacher who is enthusiastic is the 
teacher who is successful. 

As most of you know, certification require- 
ments for high-school teachers usually re- 
quire that (out of the 124 hours for a 
bachelor’s degree) about one-seventh be de- 
voted to the courses in education as a subject. 
For elementary school teachers the com- 
parable figure is about one-fifth. 

Almost all public appraisal of teacher 


education has been concentrated on_ this 
small fraction. It should indeed be ap- 
praised. Yet, surely we need to look with 


equal care at the other six-sevenths or four- 
fifths of the total preparation of teachers. 
Prospective teachers do not require prepara- 
tion that is made easy, but preparation that 
is made meaningful; not diluted preparation 
but distinctive preparation. 

Advanced work is not in itself a guarantee 
of quality. I once knew a professor of Eng- 
lish who made his graduate students count 
the feminine lines in each of Shakespeare's 
plays. He had a theory that the number of 
such lines was a clue to the age of the play- 
wright when he wrote the various plays. 
I never learned whether this ingenious hypo- 
thesis was borne out by the professor's in- 
vestigations, or perhaps I should say by the 
professor's students’ investigation. It cer- 
tainly was demanding work; it carried suit- 
able graduate credit, but was it the best way 
to prepare me to teach junior-high-school 
English? That was long ago and far away. 
The point is, however, that all the college 
preparation of teachers—and not just the 
pedagogical—should have such rigorous scru- 
tiny as is necessary to clear away the aca- 
demic fancywork. 

If your high-school science teacher returns 
to the university's summer session and finds 
that most of the science program is designed 
to help kim become a better research chemist 
or nuclear physicist, you are entitled to feel 
cheated. It is all very well to require ex- 
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perienced teachers to upgrade their scholarly 
competence. But, if this purpose is to be 
truly productive, the academic part of the 
program must be reasonably related to the 
needs and interests of the practical teacher. 

Appraisal should go beyond the adding 
machine, beyond comparing the hours de- 
voted to this or that group of studies. Our 
primary concern should be not only the 
amount of time but also the quality of the 
preparation, and this concern should extend 
to all subjects. 

Even as constructive a statement as the 
recent Rockefeller Report on “The Pursuit 
of Excellence” implies that we lack enough 
good teachers because the certification re- 
quirements in education are so trivial that 
individuals with first-class liberal-arts educa- 
tion are repelled by them. Yet college teach- 
ing, for which these requirements are not 
imposed, is also plagued by shortages. 

It is true enough that teacher-education 
students on the whole do not compare favor- 
ably with those who prepare for other pro- 
fessional work. Teaching has been low in 
salary and low in prestige. To assume that 
a few professional education courses are 
responsible for the low caliber, where it 
exists, is entirely too simple an explanation. 
If an institution exercises careful selective 
admission of candidates to its program in 
teacher education, these candidates will com- 
pare well with those of other groups on the 
campus. On the other hand, if an institution 
thinks of its school of education as a means 
of increasing enrollments, if its department 
of education is used to help finance other 
departments, if it uses teaching as a dumping 
ground for misfits from other areas of higher 
education, then, of course, teaching will get 
the left-overs, you will get inferior service, 
and the professors of education will get the 
blame whether they deserve it or not. 


Third, very teacher should know the tools 
and methods used in teaching. 

I believe a lawyer is a better lawyer if he 
has a broad education and a detailed knowl- 
edge of the law. I want him to be thoroughly 
at home in the basic principles of jurispru- 
dence. But I also want my lawyer to know 
legal practice. I want him to know court- 
room methods, when and how to file a case, 
and how to cross-examine a witness. 

I believe a physician should have a broad 
general education plus thorough training in 
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the sciences basic to medical practice. But 
before he operates on my friend, I want the 
physician to know the best techniques for 
anesthesia and the manipulation of the 
scalpel. 

The skills required for expert teaching 
cannot be picked up by casual observation. 
To say that the arts of teaching can be ac- 
quired routinely on the job or by intuition 
or by common sense observation is about 
like saying that a passenger who has flown 
100,000 miles is qualified by experience and 
common sense to change places with the 
pilot. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose a child in the 
elementary school is not learning to read 
well. There are scores of possible reasons 
for this unfortunate situation. A person with 
a liberal-arts degree from the best college in 
America, and a Ph.D. in English literature 
besides, may be quite helpless in determining 
the real cause of a reading difficulty. He 
must possess both “know-how” and “know- 
why” before he can lay out a program for 
treatment. For this purpose, he needs pro- 
fessional education. 

Or, again, consider the evaluation of learn- 
ing. There are all sorts of tests and other 
instruments available. Which one shall be 
selected and under which circumstances? 
What kind of tests for what ages and sub- 
jects? How should the results be appraised? 
Problems like these can be solved only by 
people who have been taught how to use 
the tools of their profession. 

I refuse to be put in the position of argu- 
ing for techniques without specialized 
scholarship or without general education. I 
think a reasonable analysis will lead to the 
conclusion that education, like other pro- 
fessions, must have all three. 

Indeed, we must have more. There is a 
fourth requirement. Every teacher should 
know children and adolescents, their char- 
acteristics at various age levels, their usual 
growth patterns, the significance of deviations 
from those patterns, their typical variations 
of interest and ability, their normal and 
abnormal group relationships. It is not 
enough for the teacher to know the subject 
matter in his field. It is not enough for him 
to be a well-educated human being. It is not 
enough for him to know teaching methods. 
He must also know his students well enough 
to apply his other knowledge to their indi- 
vidual and group needs. To do this skill- 
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fully, he needs training in child psychology, 
child development and growth, psychology 
of teaching and learning. 

If you have not fundamentally disagreed 
with me thus far, I trust you will take one 
further step and agree with me, also, that 
these four necessities require a rigorous and 
extensive program of preparation. There 
are no safe short-cuts. 

I hope we need not debate whether teach- 
ers should have general education, or special- 
ized scholarship, or professional skill, or 
knowledge of human growth. Surely, we do 
not have to choose among essentials. 

It is probably no longer possible to com- 
plete such preparation in a four-year college 
program. Increasingly, I believe, teachers 
will be prepared in a sequence of at least 
five years of post-secondary education. 

This is little enough preparation for a 
person who is to achieve the potentials that 
confront a teacher daily in the classroom. A 
teacher’s task, rewarding as it is in many 
respects, is also arduous and complex. The 
teacher imparts knowledge, develops skills, 
builds attitudes, evaluates accomplishments. 
The teacher is a leader, a counselor, an ex- 
emplar, a judge, and a disciplinarian. These 
and the other roles of the teacher in the class- 
room take on the most meaning when we 
think of them in terms of the individual 
child and, especially, if we think of them in 
terms of your child or mine. 

Before leaving this brief sketch of teacher 
preparation, may I mention one other kind 
of qualification that is not obtained through 
preparation in the ordinary sense. Every 
teacher must possess good health, intelli- 
gence, common sense, energy, emotional sta- 
bility, and personal integrity. A good teach- 
er is a good man or woman who has received 
good preparation. The best preparation, 
though it may enhance and release these 
virtues, can not substitute for them if they 
are lacking. 


What To Do 


May I now suggest four things that school 
board members can do to help insure an 
increasing supply of qualified teachers? 

First, you can insist that the institutions 
from which you recruit teachers are of high 
quality. We can no longer permit any kind 
of an institution, with any kind of program, 
any kind of staff, and any kind of resources 
to exploit teacher education. 
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There are 1,147 colleges and universities 
approved by various state agencies for the 
education of teachers in this country. This 
is more than the number of institutions re- 
quired by all the other professions combined, 
just as the number of teachers exceeds the 
number of all other professionals. We may 
therefore reasonably expect and wisely en- 
courage a great diversity of programs. But 
diversity of programs should not mean low 
standards. 

The need to set standards for quality in 
teacher education led the NEA in 1952 to 
join with your National School Boards As- 
sociation and with other groups to establish 
the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. It is worth noting that 
the professional representatives in education 
were the first and so far the only national 
group to invite and accord such broad repre- 
sentation to the organized consuming public 
in setting standards for professional prepara- 
tion. 

Our common purpose was to put a floor 
below the quality of the preparation of 
teachers. We have not succeeded easily. How- 
ever, the Council now has accredited 317 
teacher-education institutions which prepare 
about 75 per cent of the new teachers enter- 
ing the profession. Within two years the 
Council should have on its list some 400 
institutions which prepare nine out of ten 
of the new teachers required. This is the 
happy result of impressive statesmanship and 
generous co-operation by your organization 
and all others concerned. 

No serious issues have arisen within the 
NCATE. We have worked together in al- 
most perfect harmony. Our problems have 
been external to the Council. It has been a 
long and difficult struggle to establish the 
principle that institutions which offer to 
prepare people to teach in the public schools 
must meet certain reasonable standards. 

I hope, therefore, that your school-board 
organization will continue its sponsorship of 
the NCATE; that you will give close atten- 
tion to the reports of your representatives 
on the Council; that your state school-board 
associations will insist that institutions which 
prepare teachers shall meet the reasonable 
standards of the Council. 

Second, school board members can direct 
that only applicants who are fully prepared 
be accepted as teachers in your school sys- 
tem. Your selection policies can give you 
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tremendous power over the preparation of 
teachers. I urge you to use that power with 
courage and wisdom. If a given institution 
fails to provide the preparation necessary for 
qualified service in your schools, you can 
affect its practices in precisely the same way 
as the customers affect a manufacturer. You 
can refuse to buy the product until your 
needs are met. This is not a capricious ex- 
ercise of authority. It is a mecessary ac- 
companiment of your public responsibility. 

Third, you can work for reasonable stand- 
ards of certification in your state. I do not 
want to seem to argue that certification in 
any profession is infallible. It is an effort 
to protect society from exploitation by the 
unqualified. There will always be some who 
have certificates who are not competent. 
There will be some who are competent who 
lack certificates. 

We must have heard a thousand times that 
Albert Einstein would not be allowed to 
teacher high-school physics. This informa- 
tion has just enough validity to cause in- 
telligent and busy people to jump to the 
wrong conclusion. Yet almost every state 
has provisions for temporary certificates for 
broadly educated persons who do not have 
professional preparation. Besides, why must 
it be assumed that one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and abstract thinkers of our age 
would make a good teacher of plane geome- 
try? 

Of course, exceptional people in teaching, 
as in other professions, can succeed without 
the usual formulas of preparation. We have 
all read of men who entered medical prac- 
tice by forged credentials without the formal- 
ity of seven years medical education. In- 
deed, some of these rare cases have met with 
apparent success. But marginal exceptions 
are not allowed to negate basic principles in 
any other profession. They should not be 
allowed to do so with respect to teaching. 

Reasonable exceptions to all rules can be 
made for exceptional people without flinging 
the doors open to a horde of incompetent 
people who are not at all exceptional. 

Teacher certification, with all its imper- 
fections, has contributed powerfully to the 
steady advance in the competence of Ameri- 
can teachers. Our task now is to make this 
process even more effective. I commend the 
plans now under way in many states to 
place greater responsibility upon qualified 
institutions engaged in teacher education, a 
responsibility which cannot thereafter be 
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shuttled back and forth between the institu- 
tion and the certificating agency. This ap- 
proved-program plan relieves the state legal 
agency of the need to prescribe the minute 
requirements for every particular kind of 
teaching. Now in operation in more than 
one third of the states, this plan allows each 
accredited institution to develop its own 
program of preparing teachers within the 
minimum limits established by the legal cer- 
tificating authority. When this institutional 
program has been approved, the certificate is 
issued on the statement of the institution 
that a given candidate has completed the 
approved program and is recommended for 
certification. Such a program, of course, 
assumes that the institutions themselves are 
approved by the NCATE and that their pro- 
grams are reviewed at regular intervals. 

Fourth, you can establish the status of 
teaching at such a level as to attract and hold 
an increasing proportion of the ablest young 
people. You can do this by leading your 
community to provide professional salaries, 
congeniak working conditions, a work load 
which is consistent with good teaching, and 
the other provisions which the wise manager 
of any other enterprise makes to obtain high 
quality service. The best teacher preparation 
given to the best young people will not as- 
sure the best teachers in your classrooms un- 
less teaching offers career possibilities in a 
respected profession. 

The professional preparation of teachers 
is a primary concern of the NEA as it strives, 
in accordance with its charter from Congress, 
“to elevate the character of the teaching pro- 
fession and to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in the United States.” The Association 
has labored at its tasks through professional 
means. It has no doubt erred, but it has 
never sought arbitrary power to gain its 
ends. It has avoided political alignments. It 
has relied upon the power of reason and of 
enlightened public interest. It has shown 
a positive affinity for co-operation with such 
groups as yours. It has formed with you a 
joint committee to consider problems of 
mutual concern. 

Thus I return in closing to the basic 
partnership concept with which I began. 

The 700,000 members of the National 
Education Association, I assure you, will con- 
tinue to stand with the National School 
Boards Association in every basic effort to 
achieve the high quality of education which 
our nation needs. 














Arthur L. Benson 


The Role of Examinations in the Preparation of Teachers 


I. is my observation that many of the 
warmest and most fruitless of the current 
controversies in education arise because of 
a failure to define, or at least limit, the 
terms of the basic problem over which a 
battle rages. I should like at the outset, 
therefore, to establish some boundary lines 
around the territory which this paper will 
attempt to explore, and to make explicit 
some assumptions on which this exploration 
will be based. 

First, examinations do not have a single 
role in the preparation of teachers. These 
roles are multiple. 

Second, without any intention of belittling 
teacher-made tests, essay tests, or any other 
techniques for measuring student behavior, 
I shall confine my remarks to examinations 
which are not locally-prepared, which can 
be objectively scored, and which have been 
standardized so as to yield normative data 
of wider significance for teacher education 
as a whole than the distribution of scores 
obtained at a single college. 

In short, I shall discuss only examinations 
which are published for use by many col- 
leges, and are commonly described as objec- 
tive, standardized tests. Among such in- 
struments I should like specifically to in- 
clude inventories of attitudes, values, and 
interests. On the other hand, it will prob- 
ably eliminate confusion if we specifically 
exclude from consideration instruments of 
the paper-and-pencil variety which are com- 
monly called “personality tests.” 

In addition, some ambiguities may be 
avoided if we think only in terms of the 
preservice preparation of teachers whether 
professional aspects of the program begin 
in the freshman year, the junior year, the 
fifth year of college, or at some intermediate 
point. 


Assumptions 
A few basic assumptions underlie the re- 
mainder of my remarks. First, one of the 


many roles the teacher is called on to per- 
form is that of a director of learning, and 
consequently, the teacher should know some- 
thing about the direction of learning. 

Second, while the teacher must direct 
many kinds of learning, one of these kinds 
encompasses intellectual, as contrasted with 
emotional or social, development. The direc- 
tor of learning must know them or at least 
be capable of learning them himself. 

Third, teaching is a profession, or at least 
honestly aspires to be one. We believe that 
teachers should possess a body of knowledge 
not possessed by non-members and that the 
acquistition of this knowledge requires a rel- 
atively long period of study and preparation. 
I have avoided the assertion that this study 
and preparation must all be formally pur- 
sued during residence at a professional col- 
lege, and the reason for this omission will be 
apparent later. On the other hand, I would 
insist that in no profession worthy of that 
name can the specialized knowledge of the 
profession be learned during a relatively 
short period of on-the-job training. 

There are two primary roles which these 
kinds of examinations can play in the pre- 
service preparation of teachers. The first of 
these is in the development of individual 
students and the second is in the develop- 
ment of individual institutions. Obvi- 
ously, these two roles are interdependent. 
If we can use examinations to increase the 
efhciency and adequacy with which an indi- 
dual student is prepared to enter the teach- 
ing profession, the institution shares in this 
student’s success. Likewise, if an institution 
makes use of examinations in such ways as 
to improve its program of teacher prepara- 
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tion, it is inevitable that its students will 
be the benefactors. Nevertheless, for pur- 
poses of discussion, these two major roles will 
be considered one at a time. 


Guidance 

I will briefly identify only five of the ways 
in which examinations appear to be useful 
in promoting the development of a prospec- 
tive teacher. The first of these is in the 
guidance of the potential teacher education 
student. At what age or grade tests may be 
useful for this purpose is debatable, but it is 
not inconceivable that research yet to be 
done may demonstrate that tests at the 
junior high-school level would be valuable 
in directing students toward or away from 
preparation for teaching. At any rate, it is 
evident that guidance testing of prospective 
teacher-education students becomes more 
crucial as the time approaches at which the 
student must decide whether to enter a 
teacher-education program. For prospective 
students of some institutions, this decision 
must be made not later than the senior year 
of high school. For other institutions offer- 
ing what are commonly called fifth-year pro- 
grams, guidance testing may possibly be de- 
ferred until the senior year of college. For 
most institutions, guidance testing would 
seem desirable at some intermediate point. 

Probably of more interest than the time at 
which the use of tests for guidance purposes 
may be profitably given is some discussion 
of the nature of such tests. Quite frankly, 
I do not know what kinds of tests are likely 
to prove most fruitful in the guiding of 
youngsters into or out of teacher preparation. 
But I do have some suggestions for research 
along these lines 

As preamble to these suggestions, let me 
note my belief that we in the teaching pro- 
fession have been quite unrealistic in our 
approach to this matter. We have insisted 
that the only criterion for judging tests of 
this kind is some measure of the effectiveness 
of the teacher on the job. The other pro- 
fessions have not demanded that their tech- 
niques for guidance or selection for pre- 
professional preparation be validated against 
on-the-job performance. The tendency to do 
little or nothing about the guidance and 
selection of teacher education students be- 
cause acceptable ultimate criteria are not 
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available for validating such procedures may 
give support to critics of teacher education 
who claim that the reason so little is done 
about guiding or selecting teacher-education 
students is because colleges do not want to 
do anything about it. 

Rather than wait for research to give us 
some universally-satisfying criteria of teach- 
ing “effectiveness,” I propose that we develop 
instruments for the guidance and selective 
admission of students which are validated 
against much more proximate criteria. I 
would be satisfied if we could develop tests 
which would answer such relatively simple 
questions as: (1) Is this student sufficiently 
motivated toward teaching as a profession 
to give reasonable assurance that, if given 
the opportunity to do so, he will actually 
apply for admission to a teacher education 
program and endeavor to complete it? (2) 
If admitted to a teacher education program, 
is it reasonably certain that this student has 
the talents required to complete it success- 
fully? In brief, I believe it would be much 
more realistic for us to try to develop ex- 
aminations for the guidance and selective 
admission of students which would not aim 
at predicting some vaguely-defined measure 
of teaching success five or six years hence. 
Rather, we would be satisfied to predict 
entrance into, persistence in, and comple- 
tion of a preservice teacher education pro- 
gram. A fair amount of research employing 
these more realistic criteria has already been 
accomplished. Consequently, it would not, 
in my judgment, be a Herculean task to 
develop instruments which would be highly 
useful in the guidance and selective admis- 
sion of students to teacher preparation. 


Retention 

The second area in which examinations 
may be useful in the development of in- 
dividual students is in the guidance and re- 
tention of those already admitted to a 
teacher education program. I will not fur- 
ther belabor the point of realism in the 
matter of criteria against which such tests 
might be validated. For my part I would 
be satisfied if tests administered during the 
course of the student’s preservice prepara- 
tion gave reasonable answers to two ques- 
tions: (1) Is this student sufficiently moti- 
vated toward teaching as a profession to 
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complete his preservice preparation and 
seek employment as a teacher? (2) Has this 
student achieved sufficiently well the ob- 
jectives of his preservice preparation up to 
this point to warrant his pursuing the pro- 
gram further? 

I shall comment on only the first of these 
two questions. As all of you well know, 
research has clearly revealed that a very 
substantial portion of students who com- 
plete teacher education programs do not 
actually seek employment as teachers. While 
I am cognizant of many arguments on the 
other side of this question, I propose that 
if such students can be identified it is no 
disservice to eliminate them from teacher 
education so long as other educational op- 
portunities are available. Against this no- 
tion, it is sometimes proposed that pre- 
service preparation for teaching is the best 
preparation for not teaching. If this is 
really true, then I think we ought to re- 
examine the contents of our professional 
programs, and perhaps look even more se- 
riously at the adequacy of the liberal arts 
or other nonprofessional programs offered by 
the institutions of higher education in this 
country. 


Individualized Programming 

The third way in which examinations 
may serve the individual student is through 
the possibilities it opens up for him to 
have a program based on his individual 
needs. There are at least two aspects of 
individualized programming worth brief 
consideration. First, we will recognize that 
some students with excellent general prom- 
ise for successful contributions as teachers 
possess specific deficiencies which must be 
overcome if they are to fulfill this promise. 
But administrative requirements necessitate 
that patterns and sequences of courses be 
constructed for the typical student. Ob- 
viously, some special instructional opportu- 
nities must be made available for the atypical 
student needing remedial instruction. Inso- 
far as tests can identify students whose gen- 
eral promise for teaching is good, but who 
have specific deficiencies which need to be 
remedied, they can serve to individualize 
these students’ programs. 

By the same token, some students are 
atypical in that they have already achieved 
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the learning objectives for wl “rtain 
courses are designed. It is frus ‘nd 
educationally wasteful to require 1- 


dents to take courses designed to teach 
things they already know. On the firing tus - 
of the college classroom, the principle of 
enrichment seems likely to be more fre- 
quently honored in the breach than in the 
observance. More true enrichment of a stu- 
dent's preservice program is likely to occur 
when he has a chance to demonstrate his 
competence and earn advanced placement 
in more challenging courses than if he is 
retained in the normal program with the 
hope that he will be encouraged to enrich 
the normal offering. Tests for advanced 
placement make this kind of enrichment 
possible. 

The fourth use of tests to serve the in- 
dividual prospective teacher concerns recom- 
mendations for certification of students near- 
ing completion of their preservice prepara- 
tion. If reasonably good instruments were 
available for the guidance and selection of 
prospective teacher-education students and 
for the retention of students in preservice 
programs, and if these tests were being used 
wisely by all colleges, there would be little 
need for testing students completing the pro- 
fessional program as an aid in deciding on 
recommendations for licenses to teach. There 
are tests currently available which would 
certainly assist some institutions to do a bet- 
ter job than they are now doing of guiding, 
selecting, and retaining their students. But 
until such tests are more widely used, data 
gathered at Educational Testing Service in 
connection with the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and the Teacher Education 
Examination Program suggests that serious 
consideration be given to the use of exami- 
nations as a partial basis for making in- 
dividual recommendations for certification. 

It is my belief that the teacher-education 
institutions of the country should take this 
mater seriously. Only one state! requires all 
applicants for teaching certificates to take an 
objective, standardized examination. But sev- 
eral additional states are giving careful con- 
sideration to a similar requirement. Within 
the past two years, the first state has set a 
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minimum score on the examinations, and 
no longer issues certificates to college grad- 
uates who do not attain this score even 
though they have attended an accredited in- 
stitution and meet all the course require- 
ments for certification. In practice, this 
policy is not very significant because the 
minimum passing score is set so low as to 
affect very few college graduates. In prin- 
ciple, it is of tremendous importance. It 
suggests that if some teacher education in- 
stitutions are unable or unwilling to refuse 
certification to students who cannot demon- 
strate minimal qualifications for entrance 
to the profession, the state departments of 
education may take initiative in this regard. 
Furthermore, if I read the temper of the 
times aright, state departments which are 
unable or unwilling to insist on fairly high 
standards of professional competence in the 
people they certificate may well find state 
legislatures exerting leadership in this mat- 
ter. In at least two states, exploratory action 
under legislative auspices is now underway. 


I am keenly aware that such prospects 
sound threatening and may well be entirely 
inappropriate for most, if not all, of the 
institutions represented in this Association. 
My plea is for the profession to police it- 
self, for associations such as this one not 
to meet over-generalized attacks with over- 
generalized defense, but to seek the facts. 
Some institutions which have every reason 
to be proud of the general quality of their 
graduates may find that their policies and 
practices are such that on occasion they are 
careless in recommending poorly-qualified 
students for certificates. Such carelessness is 
not only unfortunate for the student in- 
volved, but is potentially dangerous out of 
all proportion to the institution itself, to 
sister institutions, to currently established 
certification processes, and to the profession 
as a whole. Tests can serve to reduce the 
frequency of occurrences of this kind. 


As the fifth and final illustration of the 
way in which examinations may usefully 
function in the development of individual 
teachers, we may consider the use of test 
scores in the placement of graduates. It is 
obvious that school systems and communities 
differ widely. Graduates with superior talents 
in certain fields may find these talents un- 
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used, if not unwanted, in some communities. 
Other graduates with more modest talents 
may face demands on their abilities which 
they are not equipped to meet. Placement 
officers are generally very well informed with 
respect to this need for some reasonable 
matching of students and school systems, but 
too often they are called upon to make bricks 
with very little straw. Test scores can pro- 
vide useful supplements to other data in the 
prospective teacher’s cumulative record to 
assist placement officers to perform their 
functions with even higher degrees of 
effectiveness. 


Development of the Institution 


So much for the role of examinations in 
the development of individual students. Let 
us now turn to a consideration of ways in 
which examinations can promote the further 
development of institutions. I will now 
briefly identify five functions of test scores 
in serving institutional objectives. 

First, 1 have already indicated my con- 
viction that tests are now available, or could 
be fairly easily developed, which would as- 
sist many teacher education institutions to 
establish admission and retention policies 
more appropriate for attaining the soundly- 
conceived goals of their teacher-education 
programs. There is ample evidence that test 
scores on currently available instruments 
significantly improve predictions of academic 
success in teacher-education institutions over 
and beyond what can be achieved on the 
basis of high-school grades, high-school rank- 
in-class, or even grades earned in college 
during the first two years. Research also sup- 
ports the conclusion that selective recruit- 
ment of teacher-education students is a doc- 
trine which almost all institutions in the 
country endorse, but less than half put into 
effective practice. Many institutions may be 
willing to adopt more rigorous selective ad- 
mission and retention policies, but are un- 
able to do so because of legal impedients 
over which historically they have had little 
or no control. But history is on the move, 
and no great wisdom or foresight is needed 
to anticipate the time when these legal im- 
pedients may be removed. Indeed, the time 
may now be ripe when institutions willing 
to have such restrictions abolished can exer- 
cise real leadership and influence in the re- 
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moval of barriers to the use of tests in the 
admission and retention of students. 

A second use of examinations for in- 
stitutional development purposes is to assist 
in establishing more meaningful marking or 
grading practices and standards. You are 
aware that in many institutions the average 
grade assigned by one department may differ 
widely from the average grade assigned to 
the same students by another department, 
with only the most tenuous rationale for 
these differences in grading practices and 
standards. This may cause no misunder- 
standings or inequities within an institution, 
and it may not mislead placement officers, 
but I can assure you from my intimate con- 
tacts with school personnel officials over the 
past ten years that it is very confusing to 
school systems. 

As a third use of test scores for institu- 
tional self-improvement, I would remind 
you of the assistance they can provide in 
organizing more nearly homogeneous groups 
for instruction. You are more familiar than 
I with the equivocal results of research in 
the matter of homogeneous grouping. Wise 
use of tests results in selective admission and 
retention policies and in the identification of 
atypical students might well reduce the 
range of achievement and ability in most 
class groups to manageable proportions. 
However, if such policies are not in highly 
effective operation—and the data in our files 
suggest that achievement and ability ranges 
in many institutions are extremely wide— 
some kind of grouping to reduce this vari- 
ability would be advantageous for the stu- 
dents, the instructors, or both. 

A fourth value of examinations for in- 
stitutional development resides in the aid 
they provide in conducting institutional self- 
evaluations and curricular planning or re- 
search. The Teacher Education Examina- 
tion Program inaugurated by Educational 
Testing Service in the spring of 1957 was 
designed specifically to serve this purpose. 
Many colleges also use the National Teacher 
Examinations in this way although it does 
not provide quite as detailed measurement, 
or normative data quite as well suited for 
institutional self-evaluations. The Interpre- 
tation of Scores pamphlet for the Teacher 
Education Examination Program contains a 
table listing the average scores obtained by 
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seniors tested at 23 institutions on four 
different tests in the area of professional 
information and three different tests in the 
area of general education. A college testing 
all of its teacher-education seniors can easily 
compare its average performance on each 
of these seven tests with the average per- 
formance of seniors at the 23 institutions 
in the norms table. Other tables are pro- 
vided to enable an institution to compare 
sub-groups of seniors prepared to teach at 
different levels of the elementary school or 
in different secondary-school subject-matter 
fields. Less detailed, but similar information 
for the National Teacher Examinations was 
published in the December 1958 issue of 
The Journal of Teacher Education.? 


At the risk of appearing to make some 
generalizations which may be inadequately 
substantiated, I should like to cite a few 
data which illustrate possible uses of test 
scores in curricular evaluation, planning, 
and research. The leaflet on interpretation 
of scores for the National Teacher Examina- 
tions administered in February, 1959, con- 
tains a table listing the average scores ob- 
tained by a total of more than 40,000 candi- 
dates taking the examinations during the 
five-year period, 1954-58. Average scores are 
presented for prospective teachers in each 
of 16 teaching fields for the five tests in- 
cluded in the NTE Common Examinations. 
For the present purpose, we shall consider 
only four of these tests, each of which is 
designed to be appropriate for teachers in 
general as members of a unified profession. 
These are a relatively long professional in- 
formation test and three fairly short tests 
of general cultural background—one in Eng- 
lish expression; one in social studies, litera- 
ture, and fiine arts; and one in science and 
mathematics. For purposes of this analysis 
I have categorized the average score obtained 
by each group of teachers on each test as 
being in the top-quarter, next to top-quarter, 
and so forth, for the 16 teaching groups. 

It is not my intention at this point to 
make invidious comparisons between teach- 
ing groups. However, some results of this 


* Guy M. Fenstermacher and Frances Swine- 
ford, “The National Teacher Examinations and 
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analysis raise interesting questions about the 
curricula for various groups, or about the 
kinds of people attracted to and retained 
in different curricula. For example, I was 
not surprised to find that the more than 
4,000 prospective teachers of social studies 
ranked in the top half of the 16 groups 
with respect to professional information and 
general cultural background in science and 
mathematics, and in the top quarter on 
social studies, literature, and fine arts. But 
this group ranked in the bottom quarter on 
their tested knowledge of grammatical usage 
and paragraph organization. Prospective 
librarians furnish a second example. In 
terms of the adequacy of library service 
available to teachers and students in all 
fields, it is a bit disconcerting to note that 
while librarians rank in the top quarter of 
the 16 groups on the social studies, litera- 
ture, and -fine arts test, they rank below 
average in their general cultural knowledge 
of science and mathematics. While music 
teachers are above average in English ex- 
pression, it is disturbing to find that they are 
slightly below the average of the 16 groups 
in their knowledge of social studies, litera- 
ture, and fine arts, and in the bottom quar- 
ter on professional information. In view of 
the fact that teachers of the kindergarten- 
primary grades rank in the lowest quarter 
on the science and mathematics test, the 
question can at least be raised as to whether 
difficulties in developing readiness for learn- 
ing quantitative concepts might not have 
their genesis in the knowledge and attitudes 
of teachers at this level rather than in some 
disability on the part of children in these 
grades. Other examples of this kind could 
be given, but these should suffice to support 
the contention that test scores may be help- 
ful in identifying curricular problems which 
warrant thoughtful study. 


The easiest way to answer questions 
raised by test scores is to dismiss the ques- 
tions on the grounds that the tests are in- 
appropriate. There are occasions when this 
is a legitimate response to such questions. 
But to adopt such a defensive attitude with- 
out thorough study of the tests and an honest 
appraisal of their relevance will almost in- 
evitably invite challenges to our intellectual 
honesty. The posture of defense is rarely an 
attractive one. We need to be proud of our 
teacher-education institutions and of the 


teaching profession. If our pride is estab- 
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lished only gn the shifting sand of sub- 
jective judgment, it will surely fall. It must 
be founded on evidence acceptable to our 
critics and to our academic neighbors. If 
teacher-education institutions are dissatis- 
fied with the measuring instruments which 
test publishers are providing as the building 
blocks on which to found legitimate pro- 
fessional pride, then they must demand that 
test publishers provide them with appro- 
priate evaluation instruments. I know of no 
reluctance at Educational Testing Service 
to furnish such tests if the teacher-education 
institutions of the country can agree on 
what they want to measure and that they 
will use the instruments developed. 


The fifth use of examinations in promot- 
ing institutional improvements is in assem- 
bling supporting data for accreditation pur- 
poses. The National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education and the accredit- 
ing offices of state departments of education 
appear to be increasingly interested in the 
test data which an institution can provide 
as evidence of its worthiness to obtain or 
renew accredited status. 


Standardized, objective examinations, then, 
can perform two primary roles in the 
preservice preparation of teachers, and these 
roles are the promotion of the educational 
development of individual students and the 
further improvement of the institutions 
themselves. This thesis evolves from the 
concept of individual differences—the recog- 
nition that individual students are different 
and that individual institutions are different. 
Within socially desirable limits, which I 
believe to be quite wide, these differences 
are important and should be capitalized on. 


Examinations are not a panacea for all 
the problems confronting teacher education 
and the professionalization of teaching. But 
they are instruments which, when used with 
knowledge of their proper functions and 
limitations, hold great promise. Here is a 
dual challenge to do two difficult things— 
to think constructively and creatively about 
the proper use of examinations in teacher 
preparation and to have the courage to act 
on our conclusions. The preparation of 
teachers is on the threshold of tremendous 
advancements which are only dimly en- 
visioned. Proper use of appropriate exami- 
nations is one of the many avenues by 
which these advances will be realized. 
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Ruth E. Eckert 


Who Teach in Departments and Schools of Education? 


Tuere IS probably no more contro- 
versial figure in the academic world today 
than the professor of education. Some critics 
charge that faculties in departments and 
schools of education have been largely re- 
sponsible for ill-prepared teachers and un- 
motivated elementary- and high-school stu- 
dents. Their supporters, in contrast, see them 
as a strong vanguard force in improving the 
status and services of teachers and thereby 
benefiting education at all levels. Whatever 
the validity of such claims, most citizens and 
teachers want to see standards raised in pro- 
fessional education as in other fields and 
recognize that the 15,000 college teachers in 
this field hold a key role in this endeavor. 
Two recent studies throw a searching spot- 
light on those who are responsible for the 
professional aspects of teacher education. 
Although the findings reported below are 
limited to one state (Minnesota), they har- 
monize with scattered reports elsewhere on 
faculty members in departments and col- 
leges of education. In the first of the Minne- 
sota studies, which was sponsored by the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education in 1955, reports were received 
from 184 individuals, or 92 per cent of all 
regular faculty members teaching education 
courses in the 24 Minnesota colleges offering 
such work.! The second is an ongoing 


* Ruth E. Eckert, “College Teachers of Educa- 
tion in Minnesota” (Minneapolis: Bureau of 
Institutional Research, University of Minnesota, 
1956) 22 pp. (Mimeographed.) See also the 
National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion Newsletter, Spring 1956, for a brief report 
on a similar study made in Michigan. 


study of Minnesota faculty members, based 
on a random stratified sample of persons 
teaching in all academic and professional 
fields in the 32 member colleges of the As- 
sociation of Minnesota Colleges. Responses 
to the four-page printed questionnaire used 
in this second study were obtained from 
706 persons (including 97 teachers of edu- 
cation) or 94 per cent of the sample and 
supplemented by interviews with 87 ran- 
domly selected respondents.? Unless other- 
wise specified, statistics will be drawn from 
this latter study, with occasional figures in- 
troduced from the earlier analysis to sug- 
gest the consistency of findings. 

In building the questionnaire for the ini- 
tial study, counsel was sought from selected 
leaders in teacher education throughout the 
country, who were asked to evaluate 62 
proposed hypotheses about the recruitment, 
preparation, current activities, and satisfac- 
tions of college teachers of education. These 
pooled judgments were quite revealing, for 
although 85 per cent of the statements were 
considered “very important” to investigate, 
on only 8 per cent was there close agree- 


* John E. Stecklein and Ruth E. Eckert, Fac- 
tors Influencing Choice of College Teaching as 
a Career (Minneapolis: Bureau of Institutional 
Research, University of Minnesota, 1958). This 
study was made under a grant for the Co-opera- 
tive Research Program of the United States 
Office of Education. The Bureau of Institutional 
Research has also assisted in the analyses re- 
ported in the present article. 


"Dr. Eckert is professor of higher educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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ment as to what studies on these points 
might show. Opinions expressed by these 
experts on most items ranged from com- 
plete acceptance to flat rejection of the 
hypothesis, which points up dramatically 
the need for more empirical evidence about 
“professors of education.”$ 

In both studies the questions were care- 
fully phrased to try to find out what kinds 
of individuals are currently teaching in 
these institutions, how they came to join 
college faculties, what their present job 
activities are, and what they consider to be 
the major strengths and liabilities of this 
career choice. The second study also sought 
present faculty members’ recommendations 
for recruiting and holding the great num- 
bers of new teachers needed in the coming 
decade. 


Backgrounds of Education Faculty Members 


Most college teachers seem to be drawn 
from the same socio-economic classes that 
supply the great bulk of teachers for the 
lower schools, and this is clearly the case 
for persons teaching in education depart- 
ments.* Significantly more of these persons 
than of teachers in the five other fields 
studied® reported that their fathers had 





* Throughout the present report the terms 
“professors of education” and “college teachers 
of education” will be used synonymously. 
Teachers in campus laboratory schools were ex- 
cluded from the present study, except in in- 
stances where they also had major teaching re- 
sponsibilities for undergraduate students. 

* All differences reported below, unless indi- 
cated as “slight,” satisfy the .05 level of con- 
fidence, and where the term “significant” is 
used, they meet the .01 criterion. 

* These included teachers in three academic 
fields (humanities (132), social studies (74), and 
natural science (108), and in two other profes- 
sional fields—agriculture (36) and _ medical 
sciences (29). Although separate figures were 
computed for each of these fields, most com- 
parisons given in this article are based on the 
479 non-education faculty members teaching in 
baccalaureate or advanced programs and in- 
cluded in this sample. 
been farmers or skilled trademen (42 versus 
30 per cent for the non-education faculty), 
and correspondingly fewer had held cleri- 
cal, managerial, and professional jobs. More 
of these teachers had also been reared in 
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College teaching is too often neg- 
lected in our considerations of teacher 
education. We talk a great deal about 
conditions contributing to public-school 
teaching and to the recruitment of 
elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers, but, traditionally at least, we seem 
to have taken the position that college 
teachers will somehow be supplied with- 
out our having to worry about it. Yet 
we do have to staff the colleges ade- 
quately if we are going to produce 
public school teachers to meet the other 
needs.—D. G. R. 











the great agricultural areas of the Midwest 
than was true of their colleagues in other 
fields. 

Although education faculty members came 
from modest homes, their parents had had 
approximately the same amount of school- 
ing as was reported by teachers in other 
fields. Typically, the parents of these future 
college teachers of education had completed 
a year or two of high school, with roughly 
a fifth of the fathers and a sixth of the 
mothers taking some college work. Most of 
these teachers therefore came to their tasks 
with the social and cultural attitudes char- 
acteristic of upwardly mobile groups. 

Faculty members in education also re- 
sembled their colleagues in terms of age 
(with medians of approximately 44 years) 
and in marital status. But the education 
staff included a significantly higher per- 
centage of women (41 versus 25 per cents 
respectively), which suggests that girls have 
better career prospects in this field than in 
many of the conventional disciplines. 


Motivations for College Teaching 

Like their colleagues in most academic 
and professional fields, these faculty mem- 
bers typically did not select college teaching 
as a career goal until some time after they 
had received their baccalaurate degree. 
About a third said that they had given serious 
thought to this possibility as undergrad- 
uates, but decisions to enter the field usually 
much later. Both at entrance to 

and at the time of graduation, 


came 
college 
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the prospective education faculty members 
showed a markedly greater interest in ele- 
mentary and secondary teaching than did 
persons who later entered other fields. Three- 
fourths (76 per cent) of the former actually 
took such jobs immediately following their 
baccalaureate studies, as compared with 36 
per cent of the non-education staff. Few of 
these teachers of education reported that, 
as undergraduates, they had considered non- 
teaching careers in the biological or physical 
sciences or some other profession, and none 
took such jobs, as compared with 12 per cent 
of their colleagues who were so employed. 


Education professors characterized their 
attitudes toward college teaching, while still 
undergraduates, in much the same terms as 
did those in other fields, with the typical 
respondent saying that he had looked upon 
it as an “attractive” field. But the ratings 
given by education teachers were significantly 
less favorable than those made by teachers 
of the Humanities, whether the question 
pertained to a career for themselves or for 
other persons. 

In identifying factors that had influenced 
them to choose college teaching, more edu- 
cation faculty members than those in other 
fields (38 versus 25 per cent) cited the coun- 
sel of some respected college or graduate 
teacher. Findings from the initial study sug- 
gested that in about half of the cases men- 
tioned this had been a college teacher of 
education, with such counsel usually given 
during the latter years of graduate study. 
The following statements illustrate how in- 
fluential teachers had been in this 
career choice: 


some 


“I had one high school instructor who was 
really a teacher . who knew how to guide, 
motivate, develop, and bring out the best in 
a person, and he played a large part in my 
decision.” 

“The head of the undergraduate department 
in which I was majoring asked me if I had 
thought about college teaching, and persuaded 
me to try it.” 

“The dean of the College of Education, who 
was a person of unusual vision and influence, 
took time to talk individually with his graduate 
students. He significantly influenced my choice 
of college teaching.” 


Education faculty members also placed 
more stress than their colleagues on the 
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opportunities that this career affords to 
work with college-age students (58 versus 43 
per cent) and to contribute to general edu- 
cational and social progress (46 versus 30 
per cent). Fewer mentioned encouragement 
or reinforcement gained from fellowship or 
assistantship awaids (16 versus 27 per cent) 
and the prospects this career offers for doing 
research (14 versus 31 per cent). 

One disquieting finding was that 57 per 
cent of the education faculty members (as 
compared with 36 per cent in other fields) 
said that they had given no real thought to 
joining a college faculty until some dean or 
department head had offered them such a 
position. The following statements suggest 
the large role that accident or chance played 
in recruiting many future teachers of edu- 
cation: 

“I got in purely by accident, for this would 
never have occurred to me. I was teaching at 
——— high school when someone phoned to ask 
me to come down to be interviewed for the job.” 

“I became interested in college teaching when 
I received a letter, asking me whether I should 
like this position.” 

“College teaching sort of sneaked up on me 
gradually through the fact that I was invited 
first to teach a few summer session classes and 
then offered my present job.” 


Educational Training and Experience 

The type of institution in which these 
future teachers had taken their under- 
graduate work appeared to be related to the 
teaching field they chose, as well as to the 
kind of a program with which they even- 
tually became affiliated. For example, more 
than a fourth (28 per cent) of these pro- 
fessors of education came from teachers col- 
leges, as compared with less than 10 per cent 
of those teaching in other fields, and sig- 
nificantly fewer (33 versus 52 per cent) were 
products of public or private universities, 
which appeared to have been particularly 
successful in nurturing interest in the 
sciences and other professions. About a third 
of the education and non-education staff 
members had received their first degrees 
from liberal-arts colleges, whose chief con- 
tribution in the recruitment of college 
teachers seemed to be in the field of humani- 
ties. It was also interesting to note that 
teachers of education, like their colleagues, 
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tend to return to the same general type of 
institution in which they had done their 
own undergraduate work. Three-fourths of 
all those currently teaching education 
courses in private colleges had taken their 
baccalaureate degrees in such institutions; 
almost the same proportion of those teach- 
ing such courses in public colleges had been 
trained in tax-supported programs. 

Faculty members in all fields had earned 
many honors as undergraduates, but the 
record for prospective professors of educa- 
tion fell short of that attained by most other 
faculty groups. Thus 73 per cent reported 
that they had received no honors, as against 
47 per cent for the rest of the sample. Al- 
though many small liberal arts and teachers 
colleges do not confer such distinctions or 
maintain chapters of honor fraternities, a 
difference of this size clearly merits study, 
to find out how the field might be made 
more attractive to academically talented 
young people. 

Future professors of education had paid 
a considerable portion of their undergrad- 
uate college expenses, and more than two- 
thirds (68 per cent, as contrasted with 36 
per cent for the non-education staff) said 
that they had mainly financed their grad- 
uate studies out of personal savings. This 
was probably necessary since they had re- 
ceived fewer graduate scholarships and fel- 
lowships (reported by 11 and 28 per cents 
respectively) or appointments to junior in- 
structorships (25 versus 35 per cent) than 
did candidates in most other fields. The 
dearth of such awards for students in edu- 
cation, coupled with their less outstanding 
academic records, may partially explain why 
many education faculty members in their 
forties and fifties are still pursuing graduate 
studies. 

Almost all teachers of education held 
master’s degrees, and roughly two-fifths (37 
per cent) had earned their doctorates, as 
compared with 50 per cent of the non-educa- 
tion staff. Although about half the teachers 
in the basic courses in educational psychol- 
ogy, philosophy of education, curriculum, 
and administration held the Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
degree, the figure dropped to less than 25 
per cent for some of the special fields, such 
as physical, industrial, nursing, and art edu- 
cation. 
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More than a third of the education faculty 
members had previously taught in elemen- 
tary school and more than half had been 
high-school teachers at some point in their 
earlier careers. Additional questions included 
in the initial study showed that about a 
fourth had also held some type of adminis- 
trative post, typically as a supervisor or 
school principal. 

Education and non-education staff mem- 
bers gave substantially the same reasons for 
joining the faculty of their present in- 
stitution, although a few interesting differ- 
ences emerged. Thus the teachers of edu- 
cation attached more significance to the age 
and type of students involved and to the op- 
portunity the job afforded to work in a 
field of special interest. Other staff mem- 
bers gave slightly more emphasis to re- 
search, although neither group placed this 
among their primary reasons for accepting 
the offer. 


Current Activities 


Teaching constituted the major responsi- 
bility of most faculty members included in 
these studies, regardless of their field or 
level of position, with almost two-thirds of 
their working hours typically devoted to 
classroom teaching, the preparation they 
made for this, and related duties. Educa- 
tion staff members gave a little more time 
than their colleagues to student counseling, 
to work with sudent activities, to adminis- 
trative and committee work, and to non- 
campus services. In the case of the education 
staff, the latter chiefly involved consultation 
with school groups, participation in profes- 
sional meetings, and speaking at commence- 
ments and Parent-Teacher Association and 
other meetings. 

A striking difference emerged in the time 
devoted to research and writing, where 65 
per cent of the education professors, as 
compared with 39 per cent of those in other 
fields, reported that they gave no time at all 
to such scholarly activities. And among those 
who did so, significantly more time was in- 
vested by faculty members in other fields. 
In the earlier study, which had asked for 
a listing of publications, more than two- 
fifths (44 per cent) of the education pro- 
fessors had had no article or book pub- 
lished during the preceding five years. And 
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rarely did the listed publications include 
research monographs and books exclusive 
of texts, suggesting that most education 
faculty members do not find time for sus- 
tained scholarly work. 

When faculty members were invited to 
suggest a possible redistribution of their 
working hours, most of them said that more 
time should be given to research and less 
to “making the academic wheels go round.” 
But education professors deviated some- 
what from this pattern, giving less emphasis 
than other faculty members to research en- 
deavors and relatively more to teaching and 
related student services. Responses to a 
parallel question regarding possible curtail- 
ments in services showed that teachers in 
other fields were more ready to reduce 
services to students, both within and out- 
side the classroom, in order to conserve 
time for scholarly activities. 


Appraisals of Career Choice 


Job satisfactions and dissatisfactions were 
explored by asking these faculty members 
to describe the things that they liked best 
about their present work and the things 
that they especially disliked. Spaces were 
provided in the questionnaire for free re- 
sponses to each question, and some faculty 
members commented at greater length in 
attached letters. In the interveiws these 
questions were given as much time as a 
particular faculty member desired. 

The general patterning of the replies re- 
ceived from education and non-education 
staff was quite similar, suggesting that these 
groups do not differ markedly in the evalua- 
tion they make of different aspects of the 
academic life. It was also interesting to note 
that, for both groups, the satisfactions ex- 
pressed with this career clearly outnumbered 
the complaints or frustrations associated 
with it. 

Only seven of the 60 categories into which 
responses to the two questions had been 
classified yielded statistically significant dif- 
frences between teachers of education and 
those in other fields. These harmonized 


with the findings reported above, for teachers 
of education evidently derived more satis- 
factions than their fellow faculty members 
from student contacts, and particularly from 
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the opportunity they had to prepare good 
teachers for the public schools. They were 
also more likely to cite fine colleagues and 
the freedom and independence they en- 
joyed as college staff members, sometimes 
contrasting the latter with less fortunate 
experiences in the lower schools. In con- 
trast, they less often noted satisfactions 
arising from opportunities to continue their 
studies in their subject field, to carry on 
some research, and to work in an intellec- 
tually stimulating environment. 

In singling out sources of dissatisfaction, 
faculty members in all fields noted low 
salaries and inadequate opportunities for ad- 
vancement as their chief worries or con- 
cerns. Many also complained about exces- 
sive work loads, inadequate clerical and 
secretarial assistance, and poor facilities, 
wth these irritations again mentioned by 
college teachers in all fields and types of 
institutions. Although administrative-faculty 
tensions were evident on a few campuses, 
there was a notable lack of reference to in- 
ternal staff conflicts, suggesting that there is 
generally good esprit de corps among college 
teachers. 

Most education faculty members, like those 
in other fields, seemed to be quite pleased 
with their present career choice, with 94 
per cent choosing the terms “satisfied” or 
“very satisfied” to characterize their atti- 
tudes. Similarly, six-sevenths (87 per cent) 
of these education professors said that they 
would again choose this career, given an 
opportunity to remake their choice. Not a 
single education-staff member gave a defi- 
nitely negative answer, as contrasted with 
6 per cent of other staff members. 


Proposals for Staffing Colleges 


In view of the great need for college 
teachers in all fields, present faculty mem- 
bers were invited to suggest ways in which 
qualified persons might be recruited to this 


*Some further probing of the “yes” replies, 
which was done in the first study, suggests that 
this may not be quite as unqualified a commit- 
ment as the present high percentages suggest. 
In response to a second question concerning 
other fields that they might consider, two-thirds 
of the respondents checked a different profession 
or teaching in some field other than education. 
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field and successfully held on college staffs. 
In general, the free responses given by edu- 
cation and non-education faculty members 
were quite similar, for both groups clearly 
recognized the need for vigorous recruit- 
ment efforts and for salaries and other con- 
ditions of service that would help to retain 
good teachers. But again a few differences 
emerged, with more college teachers of edu- 
cation mentioning the need for preservice 
training programs and for raising the quality 
of college instruction, and more of their 
colleagues stressing the importance of pro- 
viding time, money, and facilities for re- 
search, creating an intellectual climate fav- 
orable to scholarly work, and increasing the 
prestige attached to such accomplishments. 
The latter group also made significantly 
more proposals, suggesting that they may 
have been giving this problem more thought 
in their own departmental and college 
meetings. 


Summary and Implications 


The two studies reported above have at- 
tempted to put professors of education “un- 
der the microscope,” in order to promote a 
fuller examination and understanding of 
their special problems, as well as of those 
shared with the academic community as a 
whole. Limited to a single state, these find- 
ings regarding the origins, motivations, pres- 
ent activities, and satisfactions of college 
teachers of education challenge study and 
verification in other parts of the country. 


Certain findings should be cause for gen- 
uine satisfaction, for most education faculty 
members appear to be able, broadly experi- 
enced people, sincerely interested in stu- 
dents, and characterized by a real sense of 
mission. Their slants on professional prob- 
lems also resemble those of colleagues in 
other academic and professional fields, sug- 
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gesting that they share many of the same 
values and goals. 

But these findings provide no basis for 
complacency regarding the staffing of pro- 
grams in professional education. By and 
large, those who are now teaching in schools 
and departments of education had not 
planned, as students, to become college 
teachers, and the role of chance or accident 
in their entry to this field appears to have 
been greater than for colleagues in most 
other fields. Professors in this field also 
ranked lower in undergraduate honors, 
graduate awards, and earned doctorates, 
suggesting that not enough has been done 
to recruit outstandingly able young people 
to this career or to help them get adequate 
training for their tasks. As a result, many 
education staff members spend their most 
creative years in part-time study, aimed at 
amassing sufficient credits for advanced de- 
grees. Some shortening of “apprentice” ex- 
periences in elementary and high schools 
would also help to supply departments of 
education with the young and _ vigorous 
teachers needed to upgrade the profession. 

The conditions of service of college 
teachers of education also need to be im- 
proved, chiefly by raising salaries and fringe 
benefits, eliminating “chore” tasks, and safe- 
guarding more time for scholarly study and 
investigation. The low level of research 
among professors of education is probably 
the most significant and disquieting finding 
of the present study. By striving to meet 
constantly expanding demands for new serv- 
ices, many faculty members in education are 
evidently sacrificing time required to study 
and improve the educational process itself. 
Yet only as departments and schools of edu- 
cation themselves become vital centers of 
experimentation and research can they hope 
to build excellence in every level and type 
of school. 





Quality Is the Issue 


Indeed, there is no real question of the need for professional training. The quality 
of the teacher-training program is the issue. When institutions which prepare teachers 
will insist on rigorous and disciplined study in the professional phases of the teacher's 
training, there will be much less to criticize. Briefly, it must be subject-matter training 
of depth and professional training of depth.—Franklyn S. Barry, “Selecting a Successful 
Teacher,” Tue ScHoor Executive, July 1959, p. 22. 
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Curriculum Development 


Marvin D. Alcorn and James M. Linley, 
IssuES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT (Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1959) 420 p. $5.00. 

One of the great problems of educators 
is that of keeping abreast of all significant 
contributions to the literature without being 
forced to wade through what our critics have 
called “oceans of piffle.” This is particularly 
true of the area of curriculum development 
where the amount of verbiage used to de- 
scribe both practical and theoretical issues 
is staggering. The authors have tendered a 
signal service to the busy educator by care- 
fully culling from the periodical literature 
of the last dozen years those contributions 
which they have felt are timely, pertinent, 
and valuable contributions to the field. They 
frankly admit that much of what they ex- 
“trivial and of little use” 
(p. v). However, buried in the debris was 
something of worth. This the authors have 
lifted from interment and by the process 
of using introductions, transitions, nota- 
tions, summaries, and cross references have 
woven together a significant volume on the 
recent literature on curriculum. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I, “The Curriculum: Its Setting,” in- 
troduces a series of articles analyzing the 
criticisms of public education. Part II: “The 
Curriculum: Its Operation,” attempts to 
present trends in elementary and secondary 
education, the subject-matter fields, the use 
of teaching materials, general and special 
education. Part III, “The Curriculum: Its 
Process and Direction,” is a collection of 
articles on such subjects as curriculum de- 


amined was 


velopment, design, and research. 
The volume is particularly important as 
a representation of the latest and best think- 


ing about curriculum from a wide variety 
of sources, carefully selected to portray the 
more rational thinking of educators. No one 
reading the book could possibly conclude 
that all professional educators are of a 
single mind about how public education 
should be conducted. The variety of opin- 
ions is probably greater than that found to 
exist between public school people and their 
critics. The book should stand as clear 
testimony to dispel the myth that there is 
an interlocking directorate in education 
with a strangle-hold on the public schools. 
It is safe to assume that the immediate 
future will see an increasing amount of 
public discussion on the issues in education, 
the proper role of the public schools, and 
the extent to which they are adequately 
measuring up to their responsibilities. This 
book should be helpful in supplying cogent, 
well organized grist for the mill.—W.A.Y. 


Elementary Education 


George Beauchamp, Basic DIMENSIONS OF 
ELEMENTARY MetHop (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959) 347 p. $5.50. 


In the preparation of elementary-school 
teachers no one has ever seriously ques- 
tioned the importance of the prospective 
teacher developing a high degree of skill in 
guiding the learning experiences of chil- 
dren. Rather, differences of opinion have 
centered around the more central question 
of how these skills may be developed. One 
school of thought has held out vigorously 
for a series of methods courses in the ele- 
mentary-school subjects, insisting that meth- 
odology could not be taught divorced from 
its content. Another point of view holds 
that all methodology can be generalized in 
one course, with the specific skills of appli 
cation either achieved through transfer or 
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learned in practical experience. In either 
case, methods courses have been under severe 
criticism, with the claim that they are 
repetitious, lacking in intellectual content, 
and generally useless as a means of helping 
the student teacher to learn how to guide 
the learning experiences of boys and girls. 

Dr. Beauchamp has entered this arena 
of conflict with a book which has the virtue 
of defining more clearly what all the shout- 
ing is about. Basic Dimensions of Elemen- 
tary Method sets out to describe what is 
involved in methodology without joining 
the battle over general versus special 
methods courses. Regardless of the point of 
view, he insists that there are certain gen- 
eral competences all teachers must possess 
and leaves to others the task of deciding 
how these competences are to be acquired. 
By inference one gains the impression that 
he would approve a direct attack on the 
common elements of methodology, but it is 
only fair to state that his book does not 
insist on it. 

Four areas of general method are iden- 
tified: studying the child, organizing class- 
room materials, establishing learning activi- 
ties, and evaluating the results. Except 
for the inclusion of child study as an im- 
portant aspect of classroom method, the 
concept of what is involved in general 
method is organized in conventional cate- 
gories, but is treated with a new perspective 
derived from Dr. Beauchamp’s conception 
of curriculum as presented in his book, 
Planning the Elementary School Curriculum 
(Allyn and Bacon, 1956). 

The book’s major contribution is its clari- 
fication of the dimensions of method, but 
Dr. Beauchamp leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of how these important and distinct 
responsibilities of teaching are made mean- 
ingful to prospective teachers. This is a basic 
problem of method itself. By inclusion of 
this vital issue the book would have been 
materially strengthened. However, as_ it 
stands, the volume makes an important con- 
tribution to the literature in educational 
method. 

One suspects that the book will be of 
most value to teachers in service as a means 
of helping them to clarify their conceptions 
of the magnitude and depth of their re- 
sponsibilities in the classroom which are not 
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directly related to the mediation of subject 
matter. It should also be helpful to directors 
or supervisors of student teachers as they 
attempt to guide the prospective teacher 
in the major aspects of their future re- 
sponsibility. It is doubtful that the book 
will add much to the theoretical study of 
general methods divorced from content or 
experience. This should not be taken as 
a criticism of the book, but of the constant 
attempts to engage in such endeavor In 
college classes. If Dr. Beauchamp’s book is 
used as a standard text in classes in general 
methods it will only serve to delay the time 
when we come to the realization that meth. 
odology is an aspect of human experience, 
to be learned in experimental contexts. If 
it is used as a guide to such experiences, 
it will have a significant contribution to 
offer to the improvement of teaching 
skills.—W.A.Y. 


Laboratory Experiences 


Edith Grotberg, Margaret Lindsey and 
Leslie Mauth, Improvinc Lasoratory Ex- 
PERIENCES IN TEACHER EpucaTION. (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col. 
ledge, Columbia University, 1959) 262 p. 
$6.00. 

In this interinstitutional study of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences in teacher edu- 
cation, the following significant questions in 
the preparation of teachers are presented: 
How are first-hand (direct) experiences to 
be used to help students learn? How much 
first-hand experiences are needed? How are 
first-hand experiences to be best used? 

While little may be found in this volume 
to answer the above questions, the authors 
claim they discovered some specific things 
about utilizing laboratory experiences in 
human development courses. 

Much that is valuable in this volume 
deals with the values of a staff attempting 
to carry on research; the feedback that 
causes teachers to think deeply about ob- 
jectives of courses; and the development of 
instruments to measure results of using 
direct experiences. 

Max S. Huebner 
Director of Student Teaching 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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School and Society 
Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryner, 


Tue ScHoot 1x AMERICAN Society (New 
York: The MacMillan Co., 1959) 518 p. 
$6.75. 


One of the most ubiquitous courses in the 
preparation of teachers is that variously en- 
titled “Introduction to American Educa- 
tion,” or “Foundations for American Edu- 
cation.” 

Each attempts to introduce the student 
to the many sources of material that bear 
on the question of “What shall our schools 
do or be?” The major problem in the or- 
ganization of such a course is the selection 
of appropriate material. Since public edu- 
cation and particularly the study of it 
must draw heavily on supporting disci- 
plines, it has often been charged that “edu- 
cation” has no subject matter of its own 
outside of the field of pedagogy. The sen- 
sitivity of professional educators to the 
validity of this accusation is probably one 
of the reasons for the proliferation of courses 
entitled “Educational Sociology,” “Educa- 
tional Economics,” ‘Educational History,” 
and “Educational Philosophy.” In effect, this 
has led to the development of a large num- 
ber of education courses in direct com- 
petition with the “pure” social sciences. 
The alternative seems to be a single course 
which attempts to draw together all the 
pertinent material that has direct relevance 
to education and the public-school program. 
This leads the perplexed educator right 
back to the original problem of selection 
of material. It is readily apparent that the 
vast field of the social sciences presents a 
confusing array of material from which to 
draw. 

The authors of The School in American 
Society have attempted to avoid this pitfall 
by ranging widely over the whole field of 
social study, including economics, history, 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology. 
While a presentation of such scope must, 
of necessity, be sketchy, the authors have 
shown considerable skill in selecting thdse 
aspects which have most importance for 
American education. 


The book is divided into four major parts. 
Part I, “The Relation of School to Society,” 
introduces the reader to the phenomenon of 
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social change, the historical evolution of 
society, and a brief history of the develop- 
ment of schools. Part II, “Social and Eco- 
nomic Trends in America,” attempts a cap- 
sulized presentation of some of the major 
directions in which America seems to be 
headed. Part III, “Problems Facing the In- 
dividual in Modern America,” probably the 
most stimulating material in the whole book, 
presents factors concerning our economy, 
family organization, health, crime and de- 
linquency, population trends, integroup re- 
lations, and public opinion which could 
well serve to stimulate animated discussion 
among the students. Part IV, “The Role of 
the School in Modern America,” presents 
the case for democracy, both from the phil- 
osophic position and the evidence drawn 
from group dynamics. The last chapter in 
the book is an attempt to summarize all the 
preceding data and to present a statement of 
the role of the school in American society 
which the authors feel is supported by the 
evidence. 

In Chapter 16 the authors present the 
contrasting viewpoints regarding the school’s 
role as seen from the philosophic position of 
humanism, essentialism, realism, experimen- 
talism, reconstructionism, and laissez faire. 
This is first presented in tabular form, then 
discussed in some detail in less than 25 
pages. As is characteristic of the approach 
to all other contributory material, this as- 
sumes more than a naive background on the 
part of the student. Philosophies, more than 
most other organized subject matter, do not 
lend themselves to easy generalization. One 
wonders if any good is served by attempts to 
overgeneralize on essentially complex and 
profound ideas. 

The authors are fully cognizant of this 
difficulty and do not attempt to minimize the 
problem. Whie they do not say so, it is fair 
to assume that they would strongly recom- 
mend that students studying such a complex 
institution as the public school approach the 
task with considerable background of study 
in the primary fields from which the 
authors draw. This would necessarily take 
the study of education out of the lower di- 
vision of a college curriculum and _ locate 
it in the later years, preferably at the gradu- 
ate level. It is difficult to see how a student 
could prepare himself for an_ intelligent 
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grasp of educational problems until he had 
engaged in a substantial amount of pre- 
liminary study in the social sciences.—W.A.Y. 


l. 


Books Received 


Clifford F. S. Bebell, Family Life Edu- 
cation Contributes to the Preparation of 
Teachers (New York: American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1959) 18 p. 
Minnie Perrin Berson, Kindergarten: 
Your Child’s Big Step (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1959) 125 p. $3.50. 
California Teachers Association, Dts- 
trict In-Service Training Programs .. . 
A Survey of Policies and Practices, Bul- 
letin 120; April 1959 (San Francisco: 
the Association, 1959) 24 p. 

Paul L. Dressel, Lewis B. Mayhew, and 
Earl J. McGrath, The Liberal Arts as 
Viewed by Faculty Members in Profes- 
sional School (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1959) 68 p. 

Augustus F. Faust, Brazil: Education 
in an Expanding Economy (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1959) 142 p. $.50. 

Edgar Z. Friedenberg, The Vanishing 
Adolescent (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959) 
144 p. $2.95. 

Helen L. Gillham, Helping Children 
Accept Themselves and Others (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959) 56 
p- $1.00. 

William C. Kvaraceus and William E. 
Ulrich, Delinquent Behavior: Principles 
and Practices (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
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tional Education Association, 1959) 349 
p- $2.00. 

K. Lovell, Educational Psychology and 
Children (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959) 272 p. $6.00. 

Earl J. McGrath, Are Liberal-Arts Col- 
leges Becoming Professional Schools? 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958) 26 p. 

rs , Liberal Education in the 
Professions (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959) 63 p. $1.50. 

National Education Association, Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, Problems and Opportunities 
in Financing Education (Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1959) 160 p. $.75. 
, Research Division, Salar- 
tes Paid Central Office School Adminis- 
trators, 1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 
and Over in Population, Public-School 
Salaries Series, Research Report 1959- 
R1l4 (Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1959) 79 p. $ .50. 

Robert H. Reid, American Degree Mills 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1959) 100 p. $1.00. 
Marjorie B. Smiley and John S. Diek- 
hoff, Prologue to Teaching (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959) 590 p. 
$5.75. 

Frank L. Steeves, You'll Have Fun in 
Student Teaching (Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1959) 64 p. $1.25. 
Willard F. Tidyman and Marguerite 
Butterfield, Teaching the Language Arts 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1959) 403 p. $6.50. 





The Phony Degree Racket 

The American Council on Education has come up with a shocking report on “degree 
mills” which are bilking the public out of at least 75 million dollars a year, peddling 
worthless “degrees” often on a mail order basis. The Council calls for legislation at both 


state and Federal levels, to check this fraud. 
Many of the so-called “degrees” are sold abroad, in Europe, Africa, and the Far East. 


The effect has been, in many lands, to cast disrepute on any degree earned in the United 
States, however reputable the institution which issued it. 

For a full analysis of this “educational” racket, read the Council's 100-page report 
by Robert H. Reid entitled American Degree Mills. Copies may be obtained from the 
Council, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., for $1.00. 
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Robert H. Koenker 


Co-operative Graduate Programs 


€ O-OPERATION between __ institutions 
of higher learning is an old and varied 
practice. For many years graduate students 
have been permitted to transfer credits be- 
tween institutions to apply on advanced de- 
grees. We are all familiar with interlibrary 
loans, the use of visiting faculty members, 
and interinstitutional research projects. In 
recent years several colleges and universities 
have developed co-operative arrangements 
Without a 
have 


degrees. 
doubt these ventures 
proved beneficial in many ways. 


for offering graduate 
co-operative 


1959, a questionnaire re- 
co-opera- 


In February, 
concerning 
institutions of 


information 
between 


questing 
tive arrangements 
higher learning for offering graduate-level 
work was sent to the 552 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States that offer 
graduate degrees.! No attempt was made to 
obtain all the details of these co-operative 
programs or to evaluate their effectiveness. 


Of the 229 institutions replying to this 
questionnaire, 174 reported that they had 
not developed any type of co-operative ar- 
rangement with another institution for offer- 
ing graduate work Fifty-five institutions 
stated that they had some co-operative ar- 
rangement with another institution (or 
other institutions) for offering graduate 
work other than routine transfer of credit. 
rhe co-operative arrangements reported by 


these 55 institutions were as follows: 


1 Education Directory, 1958-1959, Part 3: 
Higher Education (Washington, D. C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1959) 194 pp. 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 

We offer the master’s degree in a number of 
major fields, as does Hardin-Simmons University, 
another Abilene institution. These two schools 
have an arrangement whereby a student work- 
ing toward a degree in one of the institutions 
may take with prior approval a maximum of 
one-third of the total hours required for the 
degree in the other institution and count it as 
residence in the degree-granting school. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas 

The Department of Industrial Education at 
this institution and the Department cf Industrial 
Education at the University of Texas have an 
alternate summer program whereby students 
may take graduate-level courses at either in- 
stitution and apply the credit to a degree pro- 
gram at either college. 
ilfred University, Alfred, New York 

This University has co-operative plans for the 
doctorate in education with both Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the University of Buffalo. All regis- 
trations and admission procedures are adminis- 
tered by Syracuse University or the University 
of Buffalo. Student-program planning is super- 
vised by a joint committee representing Alfred 
University and Syracuse University, or Alfred 
University and the University of Buffalo. 
The American University, Washington, D. C. 

Ihe only interinstitutional arrangement we 
have with other institutions of higher education 


Dr. Koenker is director of graduate studies 
and professor of education at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

This article was first published in “Pro- 
ceedings of the Midwest Conference on 
Graduate Study and Research,” Volume 15, 
Midwest Graduate Study and Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., lowa City, lowa. 
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in this area is a sort of division of labor with 
the School of Advanced International Studies of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and even then 
to a very limited extent. In one of the fields of 
area studies we assist in training their students, 
and they assist in training ours in another field 
of area studies. 


Appalachian State 
North Carolina 

A.S.T.C, has an arrangement whereby a gradu- 
ate student may transfer a year’s work beyond 
the master’s degree to apply toward the Doctor 
of Education degree at Indiana University or 
Florida State University. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

In 1948, Ball State Teachers College and the 
School of Education of Indiana University co- 
operatively organized and put into operation a 
joint Doctor of Education program. Under this 
co-operative plan, a student completes his mas- 
ter's degree at either Indiana University or Ball 
State Teachers College. Following this, he 
spends about a year taking doctorate-level 
courses at Ball State Teachers College before 
going to the Indiana University campus for an 
additional year of research and study to com- 
plete the doctorate. After the student has satis- 
factorily completed all requirements, he _ is 
awarded an Ed.D. degree which is conferred 
jointly by the two institutions. In June, 1957, a 
similar co-operative program between Ball State 
Teachers College and Purdue University, leading 
to a joint Ph.D. degree in the field of education, 
also was established. 

The two joint programs are operated in 
essentially the same manner. A joint committee, 
composed of members of the Ball State faculty 
and the faculty of the co-operating university, 
guides the student in developing his course pro- 
gram, administering the preliminary examina- 
tions and the final examinations, and assists 
the student in conducting his dissertation. 


Teachers College, Boone, 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Bowling Green State University has an 
arrangement with the Ohio State University 
similar to that held by Kent State, Ohio Uni- 
versity, and Miami University, whereby a stu- 
dent may—upon approval—carry some work at 
Bowling Green State University to be applied 
toward the Ph.D. degree at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Bryn Mawr College awards no degrees jointly 
with another institution. We do have co-opera- 
tive arrangements for study—with Haverford 
and Swarthmore at the undergraduate level and 
with the University of Pennsylvania at the grad- 
uate level. 
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Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

A program leading to the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree (Ed.D.) is offered collaboratively 
by Butler and Indiana Universities. This pro- 
gram requires a minimum of two years of 
graduate study beyond the master’s degree. One 
year of this work is taken in residence at Butler 
University; the second year is taken in residence 
at Indiana University. Upon the satisfactory 
completion of all requirements the Doctor of 
Education degree is awarded to the candidate 
with the explanation that the degree is granted 
by Indiana University in co-operation with 
Butler University. 
California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, 
California 

This institution has an arrangement whereby 
a candidate for a general secondary California 
teaching credential takes his fifth year at San 
Francisco State College. 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 

This institution co-operates to a very limited 
extent with Western Reserve University in offer- 
ing graduate work. 


Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

This college now has certain arrangements 
with Michigan State University regarding the 
teaching of courses in the field. Not much has 
been done here but there has been some inter- 
change of instructors between the two institu- 
tions. There is at present an attempt on the 
part of the University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, Wayne State University, West- 
ern Michigan University, Eastern Michigan 
University, and Central Michigan University to 
work out an arrangement in the giving of 
courses in the field. 


City College, New York, New York 

City College has co-operative arrangements at 
the master’s level with other graduate divisions 
of City College and with the municipal colleges 
of Hunter and Brooklyn. Students may take 
more than the usual number of transfer credits 
and there is some slight exchange of staff. 


Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia 

The following seven liberal-arts colleges in 
Southern California co-operate in offering inter- 
subject seminars and colloquia, in addition to 
field seminars, tutorials and internships at the 
master’s and doctor's levels: Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont Men's College, Pomona Col- 
lege, Scripps College, Occidental College, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, and Whittier College. De- 
grees are granted by the participating institu- 
tions upon the recommendation of the Educa- 
tional Council of the Intercollegiate Program. 


Each applicant selects the institution in which 
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he wishes to enroll, although he may work at 
the other sponsoring colleges. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

We have several programs requiring co-opera- 
tion among universities in graduate study. The 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island 
is a co-operative venture in atomic energy re- 
search, which involves several universities in 
the Middle Atlantic-New England area. We give 
graduate credit for work carried on there. Grad- 
uate study carried on at the Cornell Medical 
Center (a part of the Cornell Graduate School) 
is possible through co-operation with Columbia 
University and Hunter College. We also have a 
working arrangement for summer research and 
study with the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


Duke University, Durham, Nerth Carolina 

We have a reciprocal agreement with the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina 
which permits students in the Graduate Schools 
of either institution to take courses at the other 
institution. These students pay full fees to their 
own institution and a nominal registration fee 
of $2.00 to the other. They may take a maxi- 
mum of two courses per semester 


East Carolina College, Greenwille, North Caro- 
lina 

With prior permission a student may transfer 
one year’s work beyond the master’s degree to 
apply on the Doctor of Education degree at 
Indiana University 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, New 
Mexico 

This University has a joint doctorate program 
with the University of New Mexico. The candi- 
date completes one year of graduate study at 
Eastern New Mexico University and one year 
of resident graduate study at the University of 
New Mexico. The University of New Mexico 
appoints the students’ joint committee. One 
member of this committee is from Eastern New 
Mexico University. 


Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown University has one program in 
force with Catholic University at the graduate- 
level. Under this program, students in 
our graduate department of the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics of Georgetown Uni- 
versity may enroll at Catholic University Gradu- 
Anthropology, and Catholic Uni- 


school 


ate School for 
versity graduate students may enroll in the In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics at George- 
town for linguistics. 


Harvard University, Massachusetts 
We have had for a long time a system of cross- 


resident students in other 


Cambridge, 


registration whereby 


graduate schools of Harvard, in the Episcopal 
Theological School, the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, may take courses offered by the 
Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, subject to 
certain limitations. In addition, there is an 
agreement that students in the Boston University 
School of Theology, the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, and Tufts Theological School 
may take part of their work in the Harvard 
Divinity School and be eligible to take courses 
offered by the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 

Hofstra College has co-operated with the 
New York University School of Education to 
offer a sixth-year program in school administra- 
tion and supervision on the Hofstra campus. 
Hofstra offers the fifth-year program or M.S. in 
Education degree in elementary and secondary 
administration. The N.Y.U. program continues 
at this point and leads to a professional diploma 
in educational administration 


Indiana State Teacher College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
This college has a co-operative Doctor of 


Education degree program with Indiana Univer- 
sity similar to the program between Ball State 
Teachers College and Indiana University. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

We have an arrangement with the Ohio State 
University whereby it is possible for students 
after matriculating at Ohio State to take a year 
of work here and have it applied towards meet- 
ing degree requirements there. The work is 
done after the master’s degree has been granted. 
Ihe degree is awarded by Ohio State. 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

Longwood College, along with other institu- 
tions in Virginia, co-operates with the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in resident evening and Saturday 
classess at the advanced undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Due to M.1.T.’s proximity to Harvard we 
have a special arrangement with them whereby 
in five years the students get their Bachelor of 
Science from M.I.T. and a Master of Arts in 
Teaching from MHarvard. The degrees are 


awarded simultaneously. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

his University has a plan whereby a 
dent may do one year of graduate work beyond 
the master’s at Miami University and then 
either Ohio State University or 
University to complete the doctorate. 


stu- 


transfer to 
Indiana 
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Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Michigan 

We have an active program, at present on the 
master’s level, with the Argonne National 
Laboratory, whereby our students may fulfill 
the research requirement for the M.S. degree by 
employment at the Laboratory for a period of 
not less than one year and submitting an accept- 
able thesis 


National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 
N.C.E. has an arrangement whereby a student 
may transfer the master’s degree plus 10 semes- 
ter hours taken at National College of Educa- 
tion to apply on the Doctor of Education degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 
his University has a joint doctorate program 
with the University of New Mexico similar to 
the program offered by Eastern New Mexico 
University 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 
Mexico 
This College has a joint doctorate program 
New Mexico similar to 
Eastern New Mexico 


the University of 
offered by 


with 
the program 
University 
North 
North Carolina 

This College has a visiting-professor arrange- 
ment with the University of North Carolina for 


Carolina College at Durham, Durham, 


teaching graduate courses 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

N. C. State College at Raleigh, The Woman's 
College at Greensboro, and the University at 
Chapel Hill make up the three divisions of the 
Consolidated University of North Carolina. 
Within this framework there is much collabora- 
tion, and many students take graduate courses 
at an institution other than the one at which he 
is doing most of his work toward a degree. 
Arrangements are provided for full interchange 
of credits, residence credit, uniformity of the 
fee structure, college calendar, and so on. In 
other words, the full resources of the Consoli 
of North Carolina are made 


graduate students enrolled at 


dated University 
available to all 
any one of the three branches. 

We are also one of the sponsoring institutions 
of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this co-opera- 
tive association with the Institute our graduate 
research program has at its disposal the facil- 
ities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge 
and of the research staffs of these laboratories 


When master’s and doctoral candidates have 


completed their resident work, it is possible, by 
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special arrangement, for them to go to Oak 
Ridge to do their research problems and pre- 
pare their theses. 

At the request of the Southern Regional Edu- 
Board's Advisory Commission on Statis- 
tics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Oklahoma 
State University, The University of Florida, and 
North Carolina State College have joined in a 
continuing program of graduate summer ses- 
sions in statistics, held at the four institutions 
in rotation. Each of the sponsoring institutions 
accept the credits earned by students in the 
summer sessions as residence credit. 


cation 


University, Evanston, Illinois 
For some years we have had an agreement 
with the University of Chicago which enables 
qualified students at either institution to enter 
on their home registration a course at the 
neighboring university which is distinctive and 
not available at the student’s home school. The 
purpose of this arrangment is to make available 
the special offerings of each institution to stu- 
dents at both schools and thus discourage need- 


Northwestern 


less duplication. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 


See Claremont Graduate School 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Work bevond the master’s level taken at Ohio 
University may be transferred to a doctoral pro- 


gram at the Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 


Ihe Oklahoma State University has co-oper- 
ated, and is now co-operating, with a number of 


other institutions in order to make graduate 
work more generally available throughout the 
state. This institution and the University of 


Oklahoma, for example, offer jointly graduate 
work in an extension study center in Oklahoma 
City. These two institutions and the University 
of Tulsa are co-operating in a program in Tulsa. 
Ihe Oklahoma State University and Phillips 
University in Enid are co-operating to offer ex- 
tension there, the latter institution pro- 
viding facilities and library service. There have 
been in the past, and perhaps will be again, co 
operative arrangements between this institution 
and some of the state colleges in the state of 


Oklahoma. 


work 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

The only co-operative advanced degree pro- 
gram we have with another institution is our 
physics program with Linfield College at 
McMinnville, Oregon. We have had a close 
working relationship with Linfield and we offer 
graduate extension courses at Linfield which may 
be applied toward a graduate degree at Oregon 
State College. 
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We have also made an arrangement whereby 
graduate students in Physics at Linfield College 
can do a year of graduate work there and con- 
tinue on here under the National Defense 
Graduate Fellowship Program, Title IV. Under 
this plan a student would continue on at Oregon 
State for his Ph.D. in physics. 


Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State uses our facilities as a gradu- 
ate center. Students may take up to 12 semester 
hours of graduate work on our campus. They 
we furnish facilities and 


furnish instructors; 


library service. 


Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 

Plymouth Teachers College and Keene Teach- 
ers College conduct a joint program leading to 


the Master of Education degree 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

We have an arrangement with the Duke Uni- 
versity School of Forestry whereby students may 
obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree from Reed 
and the Master of Forestry degree from Duke 
after five years’ work, three at Reed and two at 
Duke 


Stanford University, Stanford, California 

We have made arrangements for a limited 
number of graduate students enrolled at Stan- 
ford, and paying tuition at Stanford, to take a 
course during the same term at Berkeley. Similar 
arrangements are in effect for the graduate stu- 
dents at Berkeley to take a course at Stanford. 
In each case, the students are carefully selected, 
and there must be the approval of the depart- 
ment head and graduate dean at both institu- 
tions. The “host” institution reports to the 
“home” institution the grade made and this is 
entered on the graduate student's permanent 
record. So far this program has resulted in the 
exchange of one student each term of the current 
academic Scheduling distances and the 
approximately 40 miles that separate the two 
institutions are holding this program down to 
modest dimensions. 


year 


State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

The University of Iowa, Iowa State College, 
and Iowa State Teachers College endeavor to 
co-ordinate their instruction through an inter- 
institutional committee. 


Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 
Jersey 

Stevens has a joint master’s program with the 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture. 


Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Six institutions in southeastern Pennsylvania 


have a co-operative master’s program in teacher 
education that has been carried on for five years 
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with the aid of a $350,000 subvention from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

This University has co-operative doctorate 
programs with Alfred University, the University 
of Rochester, and St. Mary's School for the 
Deaf. In each program Buffalo is the degree- 
granting institution. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

This University has an arrangement with the 
Colorado School of Mines for the exchange of 
graduate students and the joint use of facilities. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

We participate in the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies Research Fellowship program, 
and, of course, we co-operate in a number of 
informal ways with our sister institution, Florida 
State University. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

We are only nine miles away from the State 
College of Washington and the students of these 
two institutions often take graduate work at the 
other institution. We also make considerable 
use of each others’ library facilities. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

[his University has a plan whereby a stu- 
transfer a year’s work taken bevond 
degree at Miami University to 
of Education 


dent may 
the master’s 
apply on the Doctor 
Indiana University. 


degree at 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

his University has a co-operative arrange- 
ment with Northern Michigan College at the 
master’s level. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

This University 
ment for offering the Doctor of Education degree 
with Eastern New Mexico University, New 
Mexico Highlands University, and New Mexico 
Western College. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 

See North Carolina State College at Raleigh. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

See Oklahoma State University. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 

The following plan of co-operation in gradu- 
ate work between Vanderbilt and Peabody was 
adopted by the institutions in 1936: The candi- 
date for the master’s degree or the doctor’s de- 
gree shall take his major and write his thesis in 
the institution in which he elects to graduate 
and shall meet all the requirements of that 
institution for the master’s or doctor's degree. 
The candidate may be allowed to select work in 
the affiliated institution without restriction as to 
number of hours, but in all cases his program 


has a co-operative arrange- 
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of work for the master’s or doctor's degree shall 
be approved by the major professor and the 
dean of the graduate school in the institution 
in which the degree is sought. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

Yale has a co-operative arrangement with 
Smith College and Vassar College for offering 
the master's degree in the field of teaching. 


The most common type of co-operative 
arrangement between institutions at the 
graduate level is to allow students to trans- 
fer more than the usual number of credits 
to apply on a graduate degree. Some other 
types of co-operative arrangements reported 
include: (1) co-operation between institu- 
tions in offering off-campus classes; (2) in- 
terchange of instructors between institutions; 
(3) pooling of staffs between or among in- 
stitutions for offering courses and seminars; 
(4) reciprocal course arrangements between 


institutions; (5) sharing research, library, 
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and plant facilities; and (6) co-operative 
graduate-degree programs. 

Many of the institutions which reported 
co-operative arrangements with another in- 
stitution (or other institutions) for offering 
graduate-level work stated that such ar- 
rangements had proved very beneficial to 
both the students and the co-operating in- 
stitutions. Interest in co-operative programs 
was shown by the fact that almost all of 
the institutions answering the questionnaire 
requested a summary of the findings, and 
13 institutions reported that they were giv- 
ing serious consideration to the development 
of some type of co-operative program with 
another institution (or other institutions) 
in the near future. Interinstitutional co- 
operation may prove of great value in the 
years ahead in meeting the needs of an 
increasing and varied graduate-student 
population. 
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The American 


Secondary School 
by L. 0. Jaylor. Don R. WcMahill. Sob L. “Jaylor 


Interpreting the position of the secondary school in the modern Amer- 
ican society, this book first traces the origins of public education in 
America. In Part II a complete development of the secondary school 
curriculum, a variety of views on curriculum building, and the need 
for constant change and adjustment are discussed. Significant prob- 
lems such as “improvement of reading” and “adjustment to slow and 
rapid learners” are treated clearly and concisely in Part III. Part IV 
presents important issues in the field of secondary school administra- 
tion. The text, which has as a prerequisite an introductory course in 
educational psychology, takes a functional approach with emphasis on 
meeting student needs. More than 50 figures, tables, and charts are 
included. To be published in March, 1960. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: NEW PERSPECTIVES 

REPORT OF THE SECOND BOWLING GREEN CONFERENCE 

1958 — 400 paces — $3.25 
A comprehensive report on the co-operative approach to improvement of teacher educa- 
tion taken at the Thirteenth Annual National Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Includes four major reports on conference problems—“The 
Purposes of Education—Implications for Teacher Education,” “Elements in the Teacher 
Education Program—Subject-Matter Preparation,” “Elements in the Teacher Education 
Program—Professional Preparation,” and “Putting the Program Together’’—conference 
addresses; state delegation reports; working papers; abstracts of study group reports. 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


1959 Epirion — AVAILABLE Now — 208 paces — $3.00 


This is the fifth in the biennial series of the most comprehensive and detailed 
account of certification requirements and policies of the states and territories available. 
Detailed requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and terri- 
tories and a list of institutions approved by the states for teacher education are included. 
Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from information 
supplied by members of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


REPORT OF THE 1959 KANSAS CONFERENCE — 460 Paces — $3.50 

AVAILABLE JANUARY I, 1960 

This report of the second of a series of three conferences on the co-operative approach 
to the improvement of teacher education considers the over-all undergraduate program, 
including general, professional, and specialized education. In addition to summary 
reports of conference deliberations, the book will include major addresses and descrip- 
tions of outstanding teacher-education programs in more than 40 colleges and universities. 
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